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PEEFACE. 


In the spring* of 1925, the Patna TJniversity 
invited me to delirer a series of lectures on *8oin- 
parative Colonial Policy with special reference to the 
American Colonial Policy, The present work is the 
outcome of those lectures, though they have not been 
revised for publication since they were originally 
.delivered m lecture form. It is nearly a quarter of a 
century since the late Professor Paul S. Eeinsch first 
pubiislied his pioneer works on Colonial Government 
and Colonial Administration. ISTo other work has been 
published in English since that time dealing with 
the Colonial Policies of England, France, Holland 
and the United States of America from a comparative 
point of view, and it is to supply this long-felt need 
that the present work has been undertakeij. is o”one 
is more conscious of the defects of the book than I 
am, and limitations of time and space have prevented 
a fuller treatment of the subject. The absence of 
specialist libraries in India, like the library of the 
Eoyal Colonial Institute of England, has been a 
severe handicap and the book could not be revised 
in such a manner as one could have wiiJhed. A work 
of this nature, covering so broad and confrovet^ial a 
field, IS open at every point to charges of 
partisanship, but I have tried throughout to 
keep an open mind. Copious footnotes and references 
have been deemed Unnecessary as an exhaustive and 
detliled bibliography is given in an appendix. The 
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first six lectures g^ive in outline a brief account^ of 
the Colonial -^Policies of Portugal, Spain, Holland, 
Prance and England, and tlie last six deal with the 
Colonial Policy and administration of the TTnited 
States of America and the Mandate principle. 

Tc is not customary to think of the United States 
of America as a Colonial Power. N'evertheless, her 
whole history is the historj^ of successful colonisation, 
first of contiguous temperate regions, and since 1900, 
even of non-contiguous areas in the Pacific Ocean and 
the Carribean Sea, chiefly on the theory that trade 
follows the flag. Though the United States of 
America was the last of the great Powers to enter 
the colonial field, yet its experience, especially in the 
Philippines during the last 25 years, is valuable in 
showing how a democratic republic based on the 
principle gf* the consent of the governed ’’ puts into 
operations those basic principles in the governance of 
its alien ^dependencies. American Policy in the 
Philippines has a far reaching effect on the colonial 
policies of other great Powers holding colonies in 
Asia. It is for this reason that an attempt has been 
made in this book to study the colonial policy of the 
United States of America in somewhat greater detail. 
To ^um up that policy in the words of an American 
statesman, “ ?io dependency has made such a rapid 
and aH roifnd progress in so short a time as did the 
Philippines under the American regime.’’ Another 
writer asserts “ Philippine independence will light a 
new lamp in Asia.” Expectant Asia, w^hich houses 
and feeds one half of the human race, is watching 
to see whether America will put into operation tier 
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twin-principles of the consent of the governed’^ 
and self-determination.’^ The nation^ of Asia all 
demand self-determination. Egyph has regained her 
independence. Korean nationalism has reasserted 
itself. Representative institutions are being tried 
successfully in Java, the Philippines and Shdia, 
resulting in the demand for responsible Government 
based on the principle of self-determination. 

The relations of the so-called backward and 
advanced races of mankind in the 20th century is the 
greatest problem of the age and upon the successful 
solution of this problem, the permanent peace of the 
wmld depends. Every educated man, woman and 
child can contribute to the solution of this problem 
by creating and maintaining the right kind of at- 
mosphere. A new social conscience has to be 
developed whereby the same public morality will 
govern the relations of the peoples of Asia and Europe, 
which determines the conduct and morality of private 
individuals of Europe among themselves. 

The Mandate Commission of the League of Nations 
is endeavouring to establish a new principle of 
^ trusteeship ’ in the development of tropical regions 
under European control. Never before in human 
history has the consciousness of the interdependence 
^and solidarity of the various parts of ^he world been 
realised as it is to-day. The ideas of ^ trusteeship 
implied in the mandate principle cannot therefore but 
react sooner or later on the older colonial powers in 
the governance of dependencies like India, Java and 
Korea. The extension and application of the idea of 
‘ trusteeship ’ to the governance of these older 
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dependencies will no doubt solve to some extent the 
problem of i^fial relationships. It wil? thus help 
the establishment pf a permanent and enduring wcftrld 
peace and a composite civilisation, — a civilisation to 
which all nations and races of th^ world can con- 
triburte their own quota. The dawn of such a day 
is already discerned by the best minds of both Europe 
and Asia, and whoever contributes to this ideal 
whether by precept or practice is doing a real service 
to humanity. 

My best thanks are due to the Eight Hon. Lord 
Olivier for his kind interest in the work, and to my 
colleagues Messrs. V. K. Nandan Menon and D. S. 
Dubey of the Lucknow University, for their kind 
help in proof reading and verification, I have also to 
thank Mr. L, L. Sundara Earn for help with the 
Index. 


V. SHIVA EAM. 


‘‘ Nalanda,'’ 
Lucknow, 
June 5th, 1926. 
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FOEEWORD. 


Professor Ram’s survey of tlie history of colonisa- 
tion and his analyses of colonial policy will be read 
with interest and, I may say, with pleasure, on 
account of the mass of information which they contain 
and the lucid and skilful manner in which that 
material is handled. But this hook has the addi- 
tional interest and value of being an examination and 
criticism of European colonisation by a distinguished 
scholar who is himself a native of one of the countries 
which have been the subject of the Imperialising 
process. That process naturally presents itself to 
such an observer in a somewhat different aspect^from 
that in which it is habitually displayed IJy publicists 
writing from the metropolitan point of view. Neither 
the motives nor the effects of the process may appear 
to such an intelligent critic quite so admirable in all 
respects as they may to the imperial writer. With 
regard to the contents of this book, I myself consider 
that the criticisms are on the whole^ sound, but at 
the same time I think that some of thein — as js only ^ 
natural, show some failures of appreciation both of 
the facts and of the merits of the proceedings 
described. 

The reason is that British Imperial relations (to 
speak of these only) have arisen out of and are still 

xiii 
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actuated by three or four diSereut strains of policy 
and intenticra. and that generalisations which are 
accurate or fair with regard to parts of those rela- 
tions or particular territories are inapplicable^ and 
unfair in regard to others. To make in each case the 
nec^sary discrimination or reseivation would, in such 
a book as this be practically impossible. 

Such partial irrelevancies or unfairnesses however, 
as might, in my opinion be pointed out, I neither 
propose nor desire to enlarge upon. Those criticisms 
which should induce European colonising peoples to 
reflect upon the aspect which their operations present 
to subject peoples are stated and documented in these 
pages irrefutably enough to stimulate recognition of 
the very important fact that the whole balance of 
Imperialist relations is now entering a new phase 
throughout the world. 

The saKent thesis of these pages is that the 
domina.nt present purpose of Colonial Imperisalism, as 
distinct from merely commercial intercourse, is 
exploitation by capitalistic enterprise, and the most 
important circumstance which has come into action 
during the current century is that African and Asiatic 
peoples have begun very generally to criticise the 
balance of values arising from capitalistic exploi- 
tation, not only^on the grounds on which that balance 
j[s criticised in European countries, where the 
capitalist and wage earning classes are at any rate 
members of one nationality and sharers in a common 
civilisation, but also in relation to the destructive 
effect of the intrusive contact of ahen systems on 
their own racial genius and civilisation. 
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^This is especially the case in India, the seat of a 
very ancient and characteristic civilisati(^ which is 
even to-day in certain respects manifestlj" of a higher 
quality than the common civilisation of the conquer- 
ing European peoples, although in certain other 
respects manifestly less progressive and less efficient 
for purposes of survival. But the same is the case 
even in Africa, in which the disadvantages of destroy- 
ing native institutions and customs, as offensive to 
Christian civilisation, is being more and more resented, 
not only as it always has been by the natives them- 
selves on the simplest and most direct personal 
grounds, but now also on critical grounds by those 
natives who have had the advantage of ‘European 
education and who are able to join with Professor 
Earn and unprejudiced European ethnologists and 
sociologists in detached analyses of the '‘comparative 
advantages and disadvantages of the social and human 
inheritance of different races. In this connection it 
is extremely significant that the policy which in South 
Africa, half a century ago, was associated with the 
name of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, is now apparently 
on the way ^to become the official and deliberate policy 
of the principal South African Governments. Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, the son of a Christian mission- 
ary in Natal, conducted an uphill but dn the outcome 
practically victorious fight against the» theory of-.* 
Liberal colonisers and Christian missionaries that the 
Zulu should be transmogrified into the character and 
social habits of an ordinary British artisan or agri- 
cultural worker. The institution of polygamy with 
it^ attendant economic basis, the institution of tribal 
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ownersliip of land and tribal administration, were 
preser's^ed by -this policy and made part of tbe law of 
tbe Colony. Lands were reserved for tbe natives, 
from wbicb Enropean proprietorship and exploitation 
were as far as possible excluded. Tbe Union Govern- 
ment of South Africa and tbe Government of Southern 
Ebodesia have now arrived at tbe point of accepting 
a policy wbicb confesses that tbe only possible means 
of preserving tbe vitality and allowing scope for tbe 
growth of the best characteristics of native societies in 
South Afiica and for enabling Europeans and Africans 
to live together in tbe same continent Tvitbout 
increasing hostility, is for such segregation to be as 
far as possible established or re-established, and for 
tbe development of tbe domestic and social civilisa- 
tion of tbe ^.atives to be allowed to proceed upon its 
own lines ^without legislative interference with any 
but the most disastrous customs. It may be appro- 
priate in this connection to quote tbe words of tbe 
recent Eeport of tbe Southern Ebodesia Land 
Commission : — They say : 

Tbe evidence leaves no room for doubt as to 
tbe wishes of all classes of tbe inhabitants 
aSected, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
an overwhelming majority of those who under- 
stand tbe question are in favour of tbe existing 
law (enabling natives and Europeans to own land 
anywhere) being amended, and of the establish- 
ment of separate areas in wbicb tbe two races, 
black and white respectively, should be permitted! 
to acquire interests in land. Missionaries. 
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farmers and town-dwellers, tlie officials of the 
native' department, the natives in the ont- 
districts and reserves, in so far as tiiey can grasp 
the subject, and the more advanced natives, are 
generally speaking all of one mind in this 
respect/' • 

And the following has a further relevance to what 
I have referred to as the new attitude of subject 
peoples towards colonising imperialism : — 

In the world generally the relations between 
the white and coloured races tend to become 
more and more embittered; and of those who have 
given the subject most thought, many fear that 
wars of extermination between the races will lake 
place in the future, unless effort is made to secure 

a better understanding between them " On 

that account, and especially where the two races 
are living in the same country, it becomes all 
the more necessary to remove as far as possible 
all causes of friction." 

It must be disconcerting to the most self confident 
Imperialists to read such an extremely pessimistic 
testimony as this, to the effects of British Imperialism 
in South Africa, under the auspices of a chartered 
company, the London shop front of which ''was 
specially dressed with aristocratic ana philanthropic 
Directors as a guarantee to the British ^public that 
its activities would be unexceptionable. The 
Chairman of the Commission from whose Report I 
have quoted was a distinguished Colonial servant of 
long experience as a judge in Africa, and another 
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^nember was one who bad liimself been, for years, 
the British South Africa Chartered Comptoy’s Land 
A.^ent.« ^ • • 

O 

Piufebsor RaiiF devotes a considerable section of 
his book to a very thorough examination and survey 
of what IS perhaps the most interesting and important 
exp^iment in modern imperialism, namely, the 
history of the relation of the Government of the 
United States to the Philippine Islands. This will 
be matter with which many readers have been 
hitherto unfamiliar, and they will appreciate the 
thoroughness with which the topic is handled. The 
Government of the United States had always dis- 
claimed being a colonising power. When it annexed 
the Philippine Islands it did so in the guise of a 
liberator of an oppressed people from the efiete 
domination of Spain. It proclaimed its own entire 
disinterestedness and its intention after a short period 
of tutelage in democratic institutions to establish 
complete self-government in the Islands. The 
experiment may well be regarded as a crucial one, 
having regard to the character, nationality and 
numbers of the population. The history is not yet 
complete. It breaks off somewhat abruptly. In 
1921 President Harding declared that the progress of 
the ^'ilipmos in all directions had been unequalled 
by any other ^people under similar conditions and 
'within the ^same period of time. Yet in 1923 the 
Filipinos were petitioning for the removal of their 
Governor- General on the ground that he had set at 
nought all understandings the Filipino people had 
had with the American Government and had ignored 



CHAPTEE I. 

MOTIVES OE COLONISATION. 

Colonisation is the activity tvhich decides ^the 
future of the human race."' 

A colony is an outlying possession of a national 
state, the administration of which is carried on under 
a system distinct from, but sub-ordinate to, the gov- 
ernment of the national territory. In other words, a 
colony may be defined as a political dependency, 
settled or prospectively to be settled, to some degree, 
by the citizens of its dominant state, or it may be 
peopled principally by another race (as in India, Java, 
Korea, etc), but in every case the government of the 
colony must acknowledge some form of atlegiance to 
the mother country. 

The technical use of the word colony includes all 
settlements under the control of the Briti^ Colonial 
Office. There are two kinds of colonies— settlement 
and investment colonies. The former are situated 
in the temperate region or moderate zone in 
which the original population has been largely 
or entirely displaced by emigrants from the mother 
country, who settle in the new region and engage in 
agriculture and the other arts of industrial life, as in 
Canada, Australia, etc. Exploitation or investment 
colonies, on the other hand, are found in the tropics, 
where small numbers of Europeans undertake the 
development and management of natural resources. 
They are roughly of four kinds, viz,, the military or 
strategic stations like Gibraltar, Hong Kong, Malta and 

A 
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‘Singapore required for military reasons ; the commer- 
eial like the Straits Settlements, Indp-China and 
Tunis,* acqm3*ed for commercial reasons. In^ the 
original colonisation of India, of Africa, and of Java 
commercial enterprise was a primary motive. This 
is especially true of the original cqlonial activity of 
theeButch, the Portuguese and the English. The 
third class of colonies is the agricultural or 
plantation colonies in which the citizens of the 
mother country settle as proprietors or managers of 
large plantations. The islands of Java, Ceylon, West 
Indies and the colonies of tropical Africa are examples 
of this class. In these colonies capital is supplied 
by white men and labour by the native races. The 
fourth class consists of industrial colonies in which the 
natives are sufficiently civilised to supply both labour 
and capital. Egypt and India represent the industrial 
type of colonies. 

In the ^industrial colonies the soil is already com- 
pletely odbupied by the native agricultural population, 
where, therefore, the utilisation of forests and mines, 
the building of railways, the establishment of manu- 
factures are undertaken by the dominant country. 
The natives of the colony supply both labour and 
capital for these enterprises, though they are worked 
under the supervision and control of the colonising 
power. In this type of colony, the colonising power 
is Tnerely the entrepreneur, directing the use of raw 
materials, l^our and capital furnished by the 
colony. 'Hie industrial type of colony is the latest 
development, due to the super-abundant energies and 
means of the capitalistic civilisation of Europe, and 
also due to the undeveloped natural resources and in- 
dustrial opportunities, which they offer. Mesopota- 
mia, Syria, Palestine and the Philippine Islands, 
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(in addition to India and Egypt), are some of the 
insert ant cobnies that belong to this group. It is 
with this type of colonies that we are here coitberned. 
The* self-governing colonies such as Australia, 
Canada and New Zealand, the military and naval 
stations, the agricultural colonies such as the West 
Indies, etc., do not concern us here, as their problems 
are different from those of the investment colonies. 
We shall, therefore, study the problems of land, 
labour, capital and government in detail of the colo- 
nies belonging to the fourth class, though a passing 
reference will have to be made to the history and 
problems of the other type of colonies. 

Before taking up a detailed study of the problems 
of colonial government, it behoves us to examine 
briefly the motives that led to the foundation of the 
Great Empires since the age of discovery. The mig- 
rations of peoples, due either to pressure of population 
or other causes, seems to be one of the eatliest causes 
of colonisation. * 

The movement of population is not only due to 
over-population in the mother country, and* the failure 
of the land to support its population, but also to 
various other causes such as religious discord and op- 
pression as in the case of the Puritans to New England, 
the Huguenots to South Africa and Canada, and also 
dissatisfaction with their institutional and economic 
surroundings as is the case with the Irish. In general 
mere over-population produces only* stolidity and 
weakness, and the impulse to venture into new'lands 
must be given by some other conditions or incentive, 
such as political oppression or religious bigotry and 
intolerance. In some cases population movements 
have been started by force or by the offer of unusual 
inducements. The penal settlements in Siberia and 
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Australia and originally in Virginia are some of the 
examples of the use of force by the government, a 
first step in'" the development of new regions. The 
settlement of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland by* dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors, the scientific scheme 
of emigration started by Gibbon Wajcefield, as also the 
methods of Bichelieu in 1627, when the Company of 
New Frtoce was granted a charter only upon condi- 
tion that it would induce 4,000 colonists to settle in 
America, were all fostered by special induce- 
ments. Colbert employed both force and in- 
ducements when founding the French settlement 
colonies of Quebec, Louisiana and the West Indies. 
Most of the colonists thus enlisted by force or con- 
cessions came from the dependent and lower classes. 
They were as a rule hired out to colonial planters as 
indentured servants for a period of .three years, as was 
the case early in Virginia also. Women were general- 
ly supplied "from the orphanages of Paris, and of the 
large provincial towns. The Dutch likewise, relieved 
^he scarcity of women in their South African colonies 
by the imi^rtation of orphan girls from Amsterdam. 

The pressure of population is also another potent 
factor that leads to the establishment of settlement 
colonies. The population of the world has increased 
between 1820 and 1920 from 800 millions to 1750 
millions of people, or nearly doubled itself. At the 
same rate of increase, the population in 2001 is likely to 
be over 3000 fhillions. This tremendous increase of 
'^population seems to bear out the theory of Malthus 
that population tends to increase more rapidly than the 
means of subsistence. The problem of providing for 
surplus population became pressing only in the 19th 
century with the rapid increase of population after 
the Industrial Kevolution. The population of Ger- 
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many for instance, increased from 41,058,792 in 1871 
to £4,925,99^ in 1910, a gain of almost M millions. 
The appalling growth of the slum sections ii5 most 
European cities and the large number of unemployed, 
bear testimony to .the fact that Europe cannot sup- 
port all her popuktion. To prove conclusively that 
Europe was burdened with a surplus of population, 
one need only to point out the fact that in the second 
half of the last century about nine millions of persons 
emigTated from the British Isles, that during the 19tli 
century more than six millions of Germans became 
emigTants. To ardent nationalists it seemed a pity 
sthat these emigrants should be lost to the nation by 
settling in some foreign country, like the United 
States, abandoning their native language, and surren- 
dering their allegiance to the old country.’* To 
remedy this state of affairs, they argued that 
<jach nation should provide itself with colonies, 
into which its surplus population mi^ht over- 
flow, exactly as some of the super-abundant 
population of Great Britain had overflowed 
to Canada and Australia. Some patriots went so far 
as to declare that a vigorous nation with a high birth 
rate had a moral right to conquer new territory for 
its rapidly enlarging population; hence imperialism, 
.and the conquest of new colonies were considered by 
them to be justifiable, if not morally necessary. 

Although the “ surplus population ” argument still 
carries great weight with the public, it has not worked 
very well. In spite of the fact that Germany" had 
acquired a million square miles of colonial territory, 
in 1913, out of a total of 25,843 German emigrants, 
19,124 sought homes in the United States, 5,537 in 
Canada, 359 in Australia and 140 in Brazil. In that 
year, more Germans were living in the British colony 
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of Canada fhan in all the G-erman over-sea dominions. 
Clearly the ^German colonies had failed to attract 
German emigrants. Perhaps Germany had been 
particularly unforftmate in acquiring only -tropical 
colonies unfit for European habitation. But even 
Great Britain with all her colonies'* in every climatic 
zone still sent to the United States in the year 1913 
more than 88,000 emigTants, aM within 25 years 
after 1870 almost three millions of citizens of the 
United Kingdom settled m the United States rather 
than in the British Colonies. 

The importance of the missionary movement in 
stimulating imperialism can hardly be exaggerated. 
The Spanish, Portuguese and, later on, the Erench (in 
the patent granted by Louis XIV to the French 
Company of the West in 1664) were all animated by 
missionary zeal and the spread of Christianity. In all 
parts of the world the missionary has preceded the 
merchants^ and the magistrate, often preparing the 
way for them and making their operations easy and 
possible. Luring the last 200 years, fifty-four mis- 
sionary societies have been established in Great 
Britain alone, most of which are still active in foreign 
and colonial fields. Through the work of the mission- 
aries alone, the British Empire obtained its first 
foot-hold in many of its most important colonies, such 
as ^^ustralia, Fiji, South and Central Africa (David 
Livingstone), ^Sierra-Leone, Burma and Guiana. In 
all these regions missionary stations were established 
long l^efore regular trade communications or political 
control came into existence. 

Missionary motives were at least in part responsible 
for the commercial revolution. Columbus indeed, 
regarded himself as a missionary. The colonial ex- 
pansion of Europe was accompanied, and -to a consi- 
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ilerable extent promoted, by the expansion of Eoman 
Catholic missions, which were efficiently o^'anised 
und^r the central control of the papal congregation of 
the Propaganda, organised by Pope Gregory XV in 
1622. . The Jesuits, and the Dominican and Francis- 
can friars, preaching, baptizing, teaching and if need 
be, dying for the faith, converted most of the natives 
of Latin America, christianised the Philippines and 
established important Christian communities in India, 
China, Japan, Africa and Polynesia. Until the 19th 
century, the various Portestant missions took com- 
paratively little interest in the extension of Christianity. 

The French established their political dominion 
in Cochin-China in 1862, when their missionaries (vcho 
went there as early as 1741 under Pigneau de 
Behmej were murdered in a popular uprising by the 
natives. In the West African colonies which were 
acquired through the forward movement, begun by 
General Paidherbe in the fifties of the last century, 
the missionaries, as the leader of the movement him- 
self testifies, were a most powerful aid in th^ expansion 
of French influence, L. Henrique in his “ Les Colo- 
nies Francais, Vol. IV,*’ says Missionary work 
was the cause that led .to the establishment of French 
protectorates in Oceania.” The French have claimed 
and exercised the privilege, since the time of the 
Crusades, of protecting the Eoman Catholic mis^ons 
and Christians residing in the Levajat and in the 
Orient, though the separation of State CJiurch 
took place in 1905, in France. The French have been 
able to exercise tremendous political power in the 
Levant by means of this protectorate over the Chris- 
tian missions in that region. Both the Italians and 
the Germans have protested against the use of this 
power by the French. 
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The method of utilising missionary work for politi- 
cal purposes^ l^as been nowhere employed -with less re- 
serve than in China. As is well known, Germany 
obtained her first foot-hold in Kia-chou in consequence 
of the murder of two German missionaries. In the 
course of the negotiations which followed this incident^ 
the German Government obtained the lease of the 
harbour and bay of Kia-chou and adjacent territories 
and it also obtained extensive mining and railway 
privileges in the rich province of Shantung. The first 
raising of the flag of Germany on the soil of Africa 
grew out of the need of protecting the Ehenish mis- 
sionaries in Namaqualand (German South West 
Africa). In Southern China, the French in a similar 
manner and with equal boldness, secured a mortgage 
on the country and its resources. As compensation 
for the murder of a missionary, they obtained mining 
rights in six governmental districts of Sze-chuan 
together wjth other valuable privileges. In the famous 
case of Pere-Berthellot, they avenged a like outrage 
by claiming the right to construct a railway within the 
two provinces of Kwang-so and Kwang-tung. These^ 
concessions caused the British in their turn " 
to obtain Wei-Hei-Wei, and Russia to get 

a lease of Port Arthur from China. Due to 

these political rivalries for colonial expansion, 
the^ Germans and French in Africa do not 
welcome the l^glish and American missions. French 
writers are unanimous in their indignation at the 
political activities of the English missions in Mada- 
gascar, before the annexation of the island to France 
had been accomplished and while there was still a 
chance for the establishment of British influence. It 
is also the American missionaries that won Hawaii 
for the American Government as against the British 
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and other nations. In more backward regions where 
a state of barbarism or savagery exists, tlie way for the 
achievement of direct political contit)! over .the native 
peoples is often effectually prepared by the missionary 
influence. This has been true especially of the islands 
of Oceania and of many regions in Africa, where the 
missionaries obtained an ascendency over the native 
populations which could easily be turned into control 
exercised by political officials and magistrates. In 
countries having a high civilization like India and 
China, the missionary influence is not great. But 
they help their nation to get a foothold in the country, 
through thA riohiL..j^prntpp,tiou be even- 

tually exercised as against the native go^ernmehT^or 
to defeat the claims of other foreign nations. More- 
over, the missions are used as a further line of defence 
against the growth of Moslem ascendency in Central 
Africa, where Islam and Christianity are waging war, 
and in this struggle the missionaries are mane to sub- 
serve political purposes. One important reason why 
missions and missionaries are looked upon ^th suspi- 
cion and distrust by the Asian and African peoples is 
the close connection of missions with imperialism, 
which destroys the confidence of the natives. 

Many earnest Christians, who might otherwise 
have disapproved of colonial expansion, become enthu- 
siastic -when they consider .that the propagation"* of 
the faith might be promoted by annexing the territory 
in question. In Africa and in the islands of the South 
Sea, time and again, an enterprising missionary ex- 
plorer led the way first for merchants and then for 
soldiers. The Church Missionary Society of England 
paid the British Africa Company -615,000 when the 
company was about to abandon its unprofitable terri- 
tory in the region of Lake Victoria Nyanza in 1887 to 
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hold ithe territory another year, in the ^hope — which 
was fulfilled^ in 1893 — that the British Government 
might then be induced to assume responsibility for the 
country. While missionaries have done much to fur- 
ther the work of imperialism, it is doubtful whether 
imperialism has furthered the w’ork of the missionaries. 
While the missionary was preaching the Christian pre- 
cepts of charity, unselfishness, purity and temperance, 
stern government officials were practising ruthless 
seventy, avaricious commercial corporations were 
enriching themselves by forcing the natives into vir- 
tual slavery, licentious soldiers were giving free rein to 
their vicious passions, and European liquor agents were 
vsupplying the natives with cheap gin. The barbarous 
methods pursued by European rubber merchants in 
compelling the negroes of Central Africa and Congo 
Eree State to collect rubber for commercial purposes, 
were calculated to inspire bitter hatred rather than 
grateful respect for Christian civilization. 

The spirit of adventure and the desire for geogra- 
phical exploration, which animated men like Columbus, 
Cortez, Ealeigh, Drake, Stanley, Livingstone, and 
Nachtigal is also responsible for the founding of new 
colonies. The achievements of Eajah Brooke, Cecil 
Ehodes, Dr. Peters, Lord Cromer, Sir George Taub- 
man Goldie, and Sir Bartle Erere are the result of the 
same spirit of individual enterprise, exploration and 
adventure, lounger sons of the nobility everywhere 
take" a keen interest and part in this work of explora* 
tion and the founding of new colonies by the right of 
prescription. This has been satirically called the ‘ ‘ out- 
door relief for the nobility.” The Erench explorers 
of Northern Africa together with the missionaries pre- 
pared the way for a sweeping political occupation. 
The scientific work of exploration is often the first 
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st^ in the establishment of a political don^mon in the 
newly explored region. German travellers front Hum- 
boldt* and Eitter down to Wissman* and Dr. Gerhard 
Eohlfs have prepared the German people for their 
entry into colonial politics. Joubert says in his Pen- 
sees Propose a conquest to the Spanish, enterprise 
to the English, discovery to the German, profit to the 
Dutch and dashing success to the French.'’ 

Explorers like La Salle, De Soto, Pizarro and Cort ez 
were all animated by the thirst for gold though partly 
actuated by political ambitions. Sir Stamford Eaffles, 
Sir Andrew Clarke, the men who gave England 
a footing in the Far East, Sir George Goldie and 
Cecil Ehodes, the builders of the British Empire in 
Africa, all belong to the adventurous type of colony- 
builders and are much after the fashion of the old 
buccaneers who founded the French and English 
power in the West Indies. Military men* like Eajah 
Brooke (who by single-handed effort created for him- 
self a Kingdom in the island of Borneo, through suc- 
cessful services to the Sultan) and Sir Willfam Sande- 
man who extended the Indian North-West Frontier by 
gradual and peaceful methods, are other examples of 
this class of people. Faidherbe, the Count of Brazza 
and other French officers (who, combining the ex- 
plorer's longing with the enthusiasm for national ex- 
pansion) pushed out the French frontier farther and 
farther, until it included the greater paft of Northern 
Africa. Morocco as well as Algeria are consecrated to 
the French by the daring and the sacrifice of many 
a long list of explorers and soldiers who have given 
their lives in these regions to the glory and advance- 
ment of France. Their successes were claimed by 
their home government ^ but .the responsibility for their 
failures would have been solely theirs. The Eussian 
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military men have also acquired northern Manchuria 
(now known "as the Amur Province) and" Central Asia 
by conquest of ^ the Turkomans. It will be" seen 
thus, that adventure-some individuals act as outposts 
to prepare the way for a steady cu|:rent of trade com- 
munication ; finally when interests of sufficient mag- 
nitude have been established, the state appears as a 
protecting power. This had been the normal progress 
of national expansion ; but of late, particularly during 
the last two decades, this older method has been 
reversed and under the policy of staking out claims for 
posterity, State action in all its crudeness and inflexi- 
"bility has taken the place of individual enterprise. 

The desire for the ^^^establishment of commercial 
relations has been the most predominant motive in the 
colonising activities of the European nations. The 
present movement of colonial expansion, more parti- 
cularly in the latter half of the 19th and early in the 
20th century, is connected with the search for (jaew 
markets and a storehouse for raw materials^’ The 
early Spanish colonial leaders had but little desire 
to establish bona fide commerce ; it was rather 
their effort to acquire in the shortest possible 
time the gold and other precious products of 
the American mines. Although a certain kind 
of commerce grew out of this exploitation, it was 
nou allowed to develop naturally and remained a narrow 
monopoly of the Crown. Portuguese colonial enter- 
prise was far more commercial in character, partly be- 
cause the Portuguese took more readily to sea-faring 
than did the Spaniards, partly on account of .the 
special opportunities afforded by the regions in which 
the Portuguese colonised. Their relations were 
chiefly with the Orient, the many valuable products of 
which naturally led to a diversified commerce. 
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Holland had already developed a complete commercial 
system and* a European carrying trade before she 
entered upon the acquisition of territorial possessions. 
When the power of the Portuguese waned, and the 
Dutch* had become their successors, they treated their 
opportunities in as narrow a commercial spirit as 
that of the Carthagians. They looked upon their 
colonies simply as a basis toip profitable trade, and 
their lack of a true perspective and of effective politi- 
cal action lost them Ceylon and the Cape of Good 
Hope. In their commercial methods they did 
not, however, employ the monopoly system but 
thati of the chartered company composed of 
private stock-holders. In this manner they 
were enabled to engage the accumulated wealth 
of their country in the work of colonisation. 
But in the exclusiveness of monopolistic privileges, 
they, too, went as far as legislation could go. The 
French, during the early period of modern cMonisation, 
showed great aptitide for commercial enterprise. Had 
it not been for the weakening of France* by the ex- 
pulsion of the Huguenots, and for the hopeless corrup- 
tion of the royal government which left no strength 
for, and no interest in, the enterprises of the great 
colonisers, France would have fought a much stronger 
battle for supremacy in colonial affairs. It is not the 
French Eevolution alone that is the result of th^ old 
regime in France, but the loss of her ccftonial empire — 
a world empire — ^is the direct consequence of her 
misrule. 

The English profited by the experiences of 
other nations, the Portuguese, the Dutch and the 
French. The greater part of the British Empire was 
acquired with the assistance of merchant adventurers. 
They set in motion the stream of colonis' which 
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flowed into ^North America, they organised the East 
India Gompaily that gave England the' control "of 
India. India, of ^all colonial dependencies, is" the 
best instance of a possession acquired through the 
sole initiative of commerce. The sqope and character 
of colonial commerce in the early period was entirely 
unlike that of the present. The purpose which ani- 
mated the European merchants was not so much to 
discover or create a market for manufactured goods, 
as to obtain the valuable produce of the rich regions 
beyond the seas. To-day, on the other hand, the 
primary object is to search for markets, and the chief 
purpose of commercial expansion has come to be the 
desire to dispose of the surplus products of European 
industry. The emphasis has shifted from what could 
be obtained of the natives to what can be sold to them. 
The commercial policy of the 17th and 18th centuries 
did not aim'* so much to encourage the development of 
the coloni^’s in order that they might become better 
purchasers, as to make sure that all the produce of the 
colonies should be shipped to the mother country, if 
the latter could profitably employ it. This is what is 
known as the Mercantile System. It was found that 
the American colonies, after their independence, con- 
tinued to purchase British goods in even constantly 
increasing quantities. 

The assurance of commercial gain and of exclusive 
commercial privileges seemed to most men of that 
period the only true basis for national expenditure on 
colonies. The Navigation Acts, as well as the Erench 
Colonial Pact (the granting of exclusive privileges 
to the mother country in the colonial markets with 
favourable treatment of colonial imports) testify 
to the prevalence of this belief on the part* of 
Europe 
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In the middle of the nineteenth century, the senti- 
ment of free Irade grew so strong that th'sse resirictive 
systems were abolished, and there followed an era ot 
apathy towards the colonies. Commercial gain and 
exclusire monopoly having disappeared, they saw no 
further reason why a state should desire colonial pos- 
sessions. The policy of France still adheres to the old 
mercantile view of commerce. When the total value 
of colonial trade is compared with the entire com- 
merce of the world, it seems comparatively insignifi- 
cant. During the decade between 1887 and 1897, a 
period of great colonial activity with the French, the 
proportion of the colonial to the total trade of France 
increased by only 3‘5 per cent. In 1913, Canada 
purchased only 20 per cent of her total imports from 
the United Kingdom, whereas Argentina, which is not 
a colony of Great Britain at all, obtained more than 
30 per cent of her imports from the United Kingdom. 
France enjoyed less than a third of the total trade of 
her colony of Indo- China. The trade of Canada was 
more valuable to Germany than that of s^ll the Ger- 
man colonies. It will no doubt be pointed out that in 
the case of a few colonies like India and the Dutch 
East Indies, the trade is largely in the hands of the 
mother country. But these exceptions do not prove 
the rule. For example, the total trade of Germany 
with German South West Africa in 1913 amounted to 
only 28,600,000 marks. It is difficult^to understand 
how the profit on this trade would make up 
the deficit of 12,140,000 marks which Germany 
had to pay for the government of the colony. 
Colonial trade, moreover, was a . very smaU _jlem 
in the total^oreign ^ trade of t his country. Thus 
Germany m 1913 “expof te3"‘foT¥aTace aloneVSImost 14 
times as much as to all the German colonies put 
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^together. From such figures, the inference is plain that 
as far, as commercial privileges are concerned many 
colonies are of little or no advantage to the mt)ther 
country. In other words, the industrial and commer- 
cial prosperity of a nation could Ijiardly be said to 
depend essentially upon the number of its colonies. 
The real economic reason for imperialism is the op- 
portunity for gain which colonial enterprises offer to 
..-individuals in the mother country, such as invest- 
ments in the colonial mines, rubber forests, plantations 
and railways, et®., which yield interest at anything 
from 5 to 50 per cent. When, however, we look at 
commerce from the point of view of the colonies them- 
selves, and determine the share in colonial trade which 
falls to the mother country, we find that it constitutes 
a very considerable part of the totals. Thus for in- 
stance, 83.7 per cent of the trade of Algeria, 57.9 per 
cent of that of Tunis are with Prance, while 70 per 
cent of th€ trade of South West Africa was with Ger- 
many. Great Britain enjoys 62 per cent, of the trade 
of British Guiana, 62 per cent, of Natal, 44 per cent, 
of Canada, 69.5 percent, of Australia and 53 per cent, 
of India. It will be seen therefore, that there is 
some truth in the adage that trade follows the flag. 
Political control must certainly give the mother coun- 
4iry some advantage in colonial trade, as may be seen 
from .the fact that the per capita consumption of 
British goods m all the British colonies in 1900 was 
ir a little over £3, while for the non-British countries 
it was about 16 shillings. Prom the point of view 
of the colonies, trade relations with the mother 
country are of great importance, as they 

embrace on the average over half the entire 
trade of the colonies. This is due to the ade- 
quate facilities for trade, such as banks and 
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other financial institutions, frequent and regular 
conimunications, community of langaage ^ and 
of laws, 

* 

The only manner in which political control can be 
made synonymous with commercial monopoly is 
-through the use of *an. exclusive system of high tariffs 
i.e,, the policy of commercial “exclusiveness. But the 
policy of commercial exclusiveness neither pays the 
colonies nor the mother country as may be seen from 
the experience of Spain, Portugal, France, Prussia 
■and the United States of America. 

With the principle of the Closed Door established, 
powers inevitably strive to obtain political control of 
new territories and war is often the outcome, as was 
the case in the Great World War in 1914. Ordinarily 
the closed door means discriminatory tariff policy and 
the withholding of concessions from foreigners. So far 
as the tariffs are concerned, the Closed Door js observed 
to-day in the colonies of France, Japan, the United 
States of America, Spain, Portugal and Italy. The 
United States of America also, like the * European 
colonial nations, adopted a restrictive policy in its 
commercial relations with its extra-continental terri- 
tories and dependencies. The Continental customs 
:qp^stem has been extended to Hawaii, preferential 
duties are granted to American commodities imported 
into Porto Eico, the Philippines and Cuba, and the 
products of these islands are favoured when entering 
the United States. When Congress in 1912 passed a 
law concerning the fiscal status of the Panama Canal, 
in anticipation of its approaching competition, it ex- 
empted from tolls the American ships engaged in 
coastal trade. England protested against a measure 
she deemed contrary to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

One of the clearest illustrations of the connection 

B 
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between imperialism and tariff protection, was afforded 
in 1898 wh^n Canada, having previously adopted a 
high protective tg-riff, announced that henceforth the 
duties on imports from Great Britain would be a third 
less than those on imports from other countries. The 
French Tariff Act of 1892 impose'^d import duties on 
foreign goods imported into French colonies, while 
French goods were to be admitted free. These in- 
stances are sufficient to indicate the manner in which 
the possession of colonies might be advantageous to 
the trade and industry of a nation. India has been 
the most profitable market for British goods for over 
a century and a half, and it has presented the richest 
return to England of all the great undeveloped markets 
of the world both as a consumer of British goods and 
as a supplier of raw materials like hides, oil seeds, etc. 
Even within the British Empire — chief defender in 
the past ofc this economic faith — the Closed Door exists 
in the Dominions in the form of Imperial Preference 
and in twenty six crown colonies. The only exponents 
of the colonial Open Door are the little countries of 
Belgium and the Netherlands. 

The League of Nations has taken a definite stand 
against the present world wide tendency towards 
monopoly. With the exception of the mandates in 
"the Pacific and South West Africa — class C Mandates 
— it has imposed the Open Door regime on ail the 
territories taken from Germany and Turkey as a result 
of the last war. In the past, a number of interna- 
tional treaties were signed bearing an application 
of the open door principle in Africa, Asia and the Paci- 
fic, but the terminology employed has been too vague 
to make those treaties effective. The League has 
defined explicitly what it means by the Open Door. 
Any foreigner, whose Government is a member of 
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the League, may enter and reside in a mandated terri- 
tory, acquire p*roperty and pursue a profes«i<5n or^tr^de 
upon exactly the same basis as a subject of the*n]^^v 
datory Power. She has “ complete economic, cd3»‘ 
mercial and industrial equality '' whether in taxation 
or commerce. There can be no discrimination in 
granting concessions, except for essential public 
works, while monopolistic concessions are rigorously 
forbidden. The United States has protested against 
the policy of Great Britain in Mesopotamia with refer- 
ence to the petroleum question, on the basis of the 
clause in the terms of the mandates given to Great 
Britain in Mesopotamia by the League of Nations. In 
certain of the Mandated Areas like the former German 
East Africa, and Tanganyika, the mandatory Powers 
have enacted legislation discriminating between their 
own nationals and the people of British India, though 
they both belong to the British Empire, thus violating 
both the spirit and the letter of this safegu^d of the 
League of Nations. And yet India cannot appeal to 
the League against this violation of the Mandatory 
Power. 

The League has gone further than any previous in- 
ternational accord, not excepting the Open Door treat}" 
signed at the Washington Conference, in defining 
what is meant by this policy and in giving life to a 
principle previously more honoured in the breach ti^n 
in the observance, except in the case of#class C Man- 
dates. The British phosphate monopoly. in Nauru 
Island, and the tariff preference granted to the British 
products in Samoa, are examples of the Closed Door 
policy in the mandated areas of the C ” class. 
The principle of the Closed Door here is a 
bad example, but no nation may go to war 
over this trade, because it is too small. It amounts 
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only to about £4 millions a year. The policy of the 
Closed DOos* is also pursued by Great Britain m 
palm oil in h^r West African possessions, ^ch as. 
Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, etc. In view of 
the world wide approval of the Glossed Door policy, the 
Leaguers success in imposing the Open Door, at least 
in the important mandates of ‘ ' A and ‘‘ B type, 
is commendable and noteworthy. The application of 
this principle to the Class “ C ” Mandates also i& 
highly desirable, as the most potent cause of friction 
will be removed and war may be avoided on this issue. 

The total volume of colonial trade is insignificant 
compared with the entire commerce of the world. 
The policy of British Imperial Preference therefore 
will injure both the mother country and the colonies,, 
in 80 far as the trade of the colonies and the mother 
country with foreign countries will be retarded, and 
possibly even retaliation may take place. The ex- 
perience dof Eussia and France does not warrant the 
adoption of the policy of Imperial Preference by the 
"British Empire. It would seem that a policy of this 
nature must be inherently so weak that it can not 
permanently maintain itself against the true interests, 
of both the colony and the mother country. Political 
control fosters national trade relations with the colonies 
in one respect, i.c., the exercise of the financial 
p<W€rs of the government and the execution of 
great public reworks in the colony, such as roads, 
mines, rs^ilways, canals, harbours and public 
buildings. While these activities are primarily indus- 
trial, they also involve the purchase of vast amounts 
of material. This is usually bought from the mother 
country, as even the British self-governing colonies 
and India have in this manner made very large pur- 
chases in the mother country. 
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The great object of competition among modern 
nations being trade, only that country caa Successfully 
compete in this struggle which is provided with the* 
means of communication to the most important 
market?. Taking the history of British imperial ex- 
pansion, the one consideration of assuring safe routes 
to India has been the most potent factor in British 
foreign policy during the last century. In the first 
place, the Cape of Good Hope was taken from the* 
Dutch in order to make sure of this important station 
on the sea road to India. Then in the sixties came 
the building of the Suez Canal. Step by step tiae 
British acquired control of this waterway and as an 
accessory to it, the country of Egypt. If we glance at 
the map, we see that Great Britain has a whole series 
of possessions that derive their value entirely or chiefly 
from the fact that they are situated on the Suez Canal 
route. These possessions are the Kuria Mijria islands, 
Socotra, Aden, Perim, the Somali Coast, ajad Ceylon 
in the Indian ocean ; and Cyprus, Malta and Gibraltar 
in the Mediterranean. So successful *have the 
British been in securing for themselves the points of 
access to the Canal, that the latter has practically be- 
come a British waterway. With great political 
genius they have forged a strong chain which binds- 
India to England. Some authorities even declare* 
that the one reason why England entered upon J:he 
Boer War was that Great Britain could not afford to 
loose her South African possessions, becfiiuse of the 
importance of the Cape as a station on the alternative 
route to India, The friendship between England and 
Turkey in the 19th century is in no small measure 
due ito the anxiety of the British to acquire Egypt and 
Cyprus from Turkey. 

The Euanda-Urunda frontier, which was fixed in 
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1921 between Belgium and Great Britain, drawing a 
boundary Mne between their mandates in former Ger- 
man East Africa^, decided to give the British the 
right of way for the Cape-to-Cairo railroad, originally 
planned by Cecil Ehodes. As a result of this division, 
however, the tribes of the native kingdom of Euanda 
were cut in two, which brought about great hardship 
and suffering. Missionaries drew the attention of the 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations to this 
irontier at the 1922 meeting, sand asked that the 
boundary be modified. After inquiring into the ques- 
tion, the Commission placed the matter before the 
League Council, as a result of which Belgium and 
England agreed to change the frontier. This action 
might never have been taken, but for the salutary in- 
fluence of the Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations, which has or ought to have the sole desire to 
advance t;Jie interests of the natives themselves. 
Eussian political history points to the same policy f.e., 
the obtaining of ice-free ports as an access to the sea. 
'Germany pursued the same policy by the acquisition 
of the Marshall and Caroline groups and Samoa. The 
occupation of Kia-chou by the Germans was due to 
their urgent need of a depot of commerce and of a 
naval station. In the Ear East, Singapore and 
Hong Kong, towns of small territorial importance and 
yeU rich and influential commercial centres, attest to 
the value of favourably situated depots of trade. 

In the ynited States of America, the entire course 
of national expansion has been influenced by fhis 
‘Same logic of communications. Louisiana was ac- 
quired because it gave the United States control of 
tHe mouth of the Mississippi, the main outlet at that 
time for the trade of the old West and North West. 
Then the Pacific beckoned, and the chief outcome of 
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the ^War of 1847 was the possession of its coast. The 
more complete control of the Isthmian •canal * route 
has b^en the prime motive for the acquisition of Porto 
Eico, and the Danish West Indies. Porto Eico is im- 
portant •because it. became a central point for the’ 
distribution of merchandise and produce between 
North America, South America, Europe and Asia. 
American communication with Asia has been rendered 
secure through the acquisition of Hawaii, Midway 
Island, and Manilla. While much was expected of 
Manilla when it was said that it would soon equal 
Singapore and Hongkong as an Asian trade centre, its 
location is nevertheless favourable enough to make it 
a valuable entrepot. The increased speed of the 
means of communications, f.e., Eailways, Steamships 
Aeroplanes, Wireless telegraphy, has made most power- 
fully for the permanence of colonial relations. Before 
1850, colonies were so distant, bo.th in spa,ce and in 
time, that any lasting connection between 43hem and 
the mother country seemed problematic. 

The 19th century was the great era ^f national 
home industry. The policy of Free Trade was adopted 
by England "during this period as an article of faith, 
as it enabled England to obtain an ample supply of 
cheap raw material and food and tended to keep open 
the markets of the world for her products. The be- 
gining of the 20th century was heralded by an era* of 
economic imperialism. England had aecumulated an 
abundance of capital and it was found tha^ opportuni- 
ties for exceedingly profitable investment existed in 
other parts of the world. Moreover, the British manu- 
factured products were excluded from certain foreign 
countries and even from British Colonies and In<fia 
by hostile tariffs. Therefore British capital entered 
those countries, established manufactures there, and 
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■obtained liberal returns on account of the very reSjtric- 
"tions that ^had been directed against the commerce of 
England. In th^ construction of railways, the ex- 
ploitation of mines and forests, and the establishment 
of large plantations, British capitgil was used freely 
both in the British colonies and in foreign 
countries like Mexico, Central and South America, 
Africa, China, Eussia, the United States of America 
.and even in Germany and France. As a result, 
England is now primarily a creditor and landlord 
nation, and a great part of the industrial and banking 
mechanism of the world is controlled from London. 
'The colonies are becoming more and more industrial- 
ized, as is the case with India also ; expensive and 
•complicated machinery, for the preparation of coffee for 
•the market and for large central sugar factories, take 
ihe place of the former simple and primitive methods 
ot agricultural production. Moreover, manufactures 
of various kinds are being established to provide for 
the growing wants of the local population. Thus we 
have arrived at an era of industrial colonisation as 
opposed to the old commercial or political colonisa- 
tion. This is the real secret of the strength and 
■scope of the present movement for the assertion of 
political dominion over new regions — often disguised 
under the name of mandates as in Mesopotamia and 
Syiia, which possesses rich oil fields. India may have 
home rule wkh practically an independent parlia- 
ment, she may even manage her foreign policy, but 
as long as her whole financial system depends on 
Eritish capital, she remains in the true sense of the 
word, a colony or dependency of Great Britain. 

Capital seeks the protection of its own national 
government in colonial enterprises for various rea- 
sons. The matter of an official language and of a 
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system of laws with which the capitalist is familiar^ 
is a'great convenience to him. Moreover^ -faTourable 
administrative action is much more readily obtamed in 
cases where the officials belong to the same nation as 
♦the colonists ; of still greater importance is the fact 
that a capitalist may obtain from his own government 
public contracts, grants of land and the concessions, 
of privileges which a foreigner has little reason to 
expect. Such advantages constitute a definite basis 
of financial credit. For these reasons, there is a 
tendency ^for capital to become national in its- 
methods and applications. Formerly most foreign 
investments were made in state securities, leaving 
the foreign government to which the funds were lent 
to construct the improvements itself or to make con- 
tracts therefor with foreign industrialists. At present 
the direct investment of capital in works of exploita- 
tion and improvement is much more common, as was 
the case with Germany in the construction* of rail- 
ways in Turkey and Asia Minor, which were financed 
by German banks and constructed bv* German 
engineers. By this process, the economic life of the 
so-called undeveloped and backward regions is made 
to conform to advanced standards. The usefulness of 
the western industrial machinery, and the improve- 
ments thereby produced in the comforts of life, are 
recognised by even the backward peoplgs ; while in 
philosophical and religious matters, they m^ consider 
themselves superior, and while commerce may touch 
them only on the boundaries, industrial enterprise 
goes to the very heart of their countries, and brings 
before them the visible achievements of western civi- 
lization. Thus the superiority of the western nations 
in matters of industry and in practical affairs is often 
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recognised by them. English education both in India 
and Engl^iid has the effect of anglicising ybung 
Indians and making them intellectually sterile^ 

The evils of capitalistic colonisation cannot be 
over-estimated. The interests of ^concentrated capital 
are often pursued with absolute unscrupulousness and 
with total disregard of the rights of the native popu- 
lations — as in the rubber industry in Congo, sugar in 
Fill and Mauritius, mines m South Africa, etc. The 
capitalist is not unfrecjuently ready to play the game 
of politics, even to the extent of embroiling nations in 
murderous warfare, if only the success of great finan- 
cial or industrial operations is thereby promoted. One 
of the causes of the South African War may be said 
to have been the protection of the industrial and 
financial policy of great corporations. In the 
internal ^affairs of a colony, the shrewd and 
selfish activity of organized capital is often so 
pernicious that it becomes one of the chief concerns 
of the colonial “government to prevent the utter 
exploitation of the natives. The manner in 
which concessions have been abused in Indo- 
China and other French possessions in Africa, is an 
example of how far this may be carried. When the 
natives in certain parts of Indo~China had fled for 
stfety during the war, their lands were freely granted 
to French concessionnaires as the English did in 
Kenya an*a Southern Ehodesia, Far from introduc- 
ing improved methods of agriculture, or enriching 
the soil, they simply took possession and super- 
imposed themselves as a landlord class upon the 
natives, when the latter returned to till their ances- 
tral lands. Once in control of land rich in 
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rubber or oil, a power is tempted not only to shut 
the tioor on all out-siders, but also to ccyafiscate the 
native Jands giving it to their own nationals as Japan 
did in Korea, France in Algeria, England in South 
Africa, (Kenj^a, Southern Ehodesia, etc.,) and other 
colonial Powers. II? is to prevent this unjust exploi- 
tation that the Mandates Commission on land tenures 
of the League of Nations has held that the native 
land must be held in .trust for the natives themselves. 
The Council of the League of Nations also decided in 
April 1923, that the nationality of the people of man- 
dated territories shall in every case, be distinct from 
the people of the governing power. If this territory 
had been annexed after the manner of a dependency or 
a protectorate, the highly valuable public lands of 
these regions would have been transferred to the 
annexing power, as was previously the case prior tO' 
the establishment of the mandate principle. Thus 
the harmful policy of the French in Algeria, or the 
British in Southern Ehodesia cannot be perpetuated 
in the new mandated areas, as the League provides* 
that no land shall be transferred from natives to non- 
natives without governmental consent, subject of 
course to the supervision of .the League. 



CHAPTEB II. 

'THE COLONIAL POLICY OF POETUtfAL, 
SPAIN AND HOLLAND. 

Portugal. 

At the end of the 14th century, according to 
Stephens, Portugal formed a political and social 
'entity more conscious of nationality than almost any 
other state of Europe. Expeditions were led against 
the Moors of North Africa, and the idea of external 
"dominion was, in true crusading fashion, commingled 
with the desire to extend the outposts of Christen- 
dom. The strength of the rising state was augmented 
also by the skilful use of foreign relations. John I, 
•the founder of the house of Ariz and the consolidator 
of the realm, by his union with Philippa of Lancaster 
K1387), lai& the foundation of an international relation- 
ship anS sympathy which has often reacted to 
ihe advantage of the less powerful nation. The 
cementation of this alliance, through the more palpable 
and enduring bonds of trade, went on with few inter- 
ruptions. The King of Portugal (Henry the Navi- 
gator) attracted Genoese shipbuilders to Portugal and 
employed many Italians, Germans, French and 
English as sailors and officers in the Navy. 
"V^ith the discovery of the Cape route Portugal 
takes her place as the successor of Venice 
in the Empire of Commerce. The great era 
'of explorations was made possible by the im- 
provements in navigation worked out during 
the 15th century. The astonishing discoveries of 
new worlds (by Diaz, De Gama, Cabral, and of 
adventurers in the service of Spain, Columbus, 
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Balboa, Vespricco and greatest of them all Magellan) 
placed for a tir^ie ithe destinies of the out^ •world in 
the hands of Spain and Portugal, and the first period 
of European imperialism is the period of Iberian 
iQonopoly extending to 1588. A papal award in 1493 
confirmed the division of the non-European world 
between the .two Powers. 

After the fateful geographical discoveries of the 
15th century, the Portuguese initiated slave trade, the 
Butch enlarged, and the English carried to its cul- 
mination the practice of forcibly capturing and ex- 
porting for sale African men, women, and children. 
It has been estimated that from the 16th to the 19.th 
century, 15,000,000 Negroes were poured into America. 
On an average, the importation of one slave meant the 
death of five others in raids or on the high seas. 
Nearly 90,000,000 Negroes were thus done to death 
or reduced to a living death. The Portuguese were 
4he first people to initiate, organize, and develop this 
unholy slave trade. The Mohammadans also carried 
on a similar slave trade. They were responsible for 
the death or slavery of another 90 ^millions 
of blacks. All the slaves thus captured were converted, 
at least nominally, to Christianity or Islam. 

The abolition of slavery in the 19th century was 
due partly to philanthropy, but mainly to its 
unsuitability to modern mechanic industrialism, its^ 
inevitable tendency to degrade free hunj^n labour 
and the resulting revolt ot assertive labour against it, 
and last, but not least, the constant menace of actual 
and potential servile insurrection. These factors 
contributed powerfully to the success of the 
anti-slsfivery campaign. The Negro in Central 
and South America had been admitted to 
intermarriage with the native Indian who in 
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his turn, had begun to assimilate the Portuguese 
and Spanish colonists. The free intermixture .the 
three stocks has automatically solved the race pro- 
blem and prodifced a new race, which after genera- 
tions of chaotic internecine warfare, is emerging into^ 
peaceful prosperity and contributing its quota to 
world culture. In the West Indies the Negro slaves 
had to wage a series of desperate armed conflicts to 
emancipate themselves from bondage and to win civil 
rights and to found the free Negro State of Hayti. 

Spanish and Portuguese sea-farers crossed the seas 
and conquered the world. The Dutch and the English 
followed suit. All these conquests, however, had as 
their purpose in the acquisition of territory only the 
gathering. of riches. The Europe of those days was 
so thinly populated that there was no necessity for 
emigration. Wherever there was a chance to obtain 
metallic treasure found in the hands of the natives, it 
was simj^ly demanded; in those cases where neither 
gold, silver, nor precious stones were procurable, but 
even when products of native growth, such as coffee, 
sugar, tea, spices, or other tropical products were 
grown, the existence of the native population was- 
tolerated as a necessary evil. 

The monopoly of the trade in the Portuguese as 
well as the Spanish Empire was reserved to the 
Crown, and no charter companies helped to build up 
Ihe dominion and extend the trade of Portugal in the 
East. In their desire to seize and retain the whole 
traffic of lihe negroes within their Empire, the Portu- 
guese fell in.to the error which had misled their 
predecessors. They believed that force of arms was 
necessary to effect the ends of trade. The Portuguese 
power in the East was never more than a commercial 
dominion. The Portuguese also proclaimed Lisbon 
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the sole European port to which their ships might 
resort* and at which they might discharge their car- 
goes. The transportation of the wealth of^the ladies 
to the capital city was the only thing required of their 
mariners. They brought back the riches to Lisbon 
only and left it to the Dutch to distribute them 
throughout European countries. This was the policy 
of the home government in the administration of 
their dependencies. The administration of the Indies 
was entrusted to a viceroy, stationed at Goa, invested 
with supreme authority, both civil and military, but 
appointed for three years only, lest by a longer term 
he might become too powerful, and consequently, in- 
subordinate to the crown. The result was that almost 
always these governors, regardless of ineans and 
methods, improved their limited opportunity to amass 
wealth ; and petty functionaries, no less than chief 
executives, devoted their period of service to their 
personal aggrandizement. Portuguese slhps and 
traders paid as taxes, port dues, and customs Collected 
in the Indies, immense sums, which went directly 
into the coffers of the viceroys and their subalterns, 
-the metropolis receiving a mere fraction of the reve- 
nues. The participation of officials in trade was the 
capstone of demoralisation. From the highest to the 
lowest, the representatives of the Government were 
unscrupulous and as a result, the ^eastern colonial 
edifice of Portugal collapsed. The profitable nature 
of the monopoly trade may be seen from trhe fact that 
the freight of De Gama’s ships covered th^ expenses 
of his voyage sixty times over. The three-fold policy 
of the Portuguese was commerce, conquest and 
conversion.” This latter is due to the old crusading 
spirit, developed by the Portuguese and the Spanish, 
chiefly for the conversion of the Moslems. 
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The king and his ministers regarded the officers 
whom they sent out with jealousy and suspicioQ, and 
were served in turn by a set of men, who kept the 
authorities at home in the dark as to the true condi- 
tion of their dependencies, who did not administeii 
justice to the people, but only inquired what profit 
their predecessors derived from them administration, 
that they might obtain more. That is why Portugal, 
which at the close of the 18th century controlled 
Brazil, East and West Africa, and the Orient, and 
in 1800 was still in control of much of that territory, 
is now represented only by colonies upon the East and 
West coast of Africa. The Portuguese could not 
maintain through cool and rational means of adminis- 
tration what they had gained by dash and the impetus 
of enthusiasm. In the West, the Portuguese settle- 
ment in Brazil was a genuine colony, or branch of 
the Portuguese nation, because here there were no 
earlier cmlised people to be dominated. But both 
in East'^and West, the activities of the Portuguese 
were from the first subjected to an over-rigid control 
by the borne government. Portugal was the first to 
plunge into a task far beyond her power of numbers* 
or grade of discipline. She spent her strength before 
the race was really begun. Her foreign dominions 
weakened rather than strengthened the home country. 
She had fallen into a more or less dependent rela- 
iSon with the nation which was able to seize the 
dominant place in the modern world movements of 
trade and colonisation — ^the British. Amidst these 
failures, however, Brazil stands forth as a success due 
largely to uncontrolled and natural development. 

In 1580, Portugal and her Ernpire fell under the 
dominion of Spain and 'under all the reactionary in- 
fluences of the government of Philip II. By the time 
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this heavy yoke was shaken off in the middle of the 
17th*century, Portugal came under the mfltJence and 
tutelage of England and had to play a second fidcfle to 
English interests. Portuguese dominions thus fell 
'into decay. To-day nothing of the Portuguese Empire 
remains, save '' sph^^es of influence *’ on the Western 
and Eastern coasts of Africa, and two or three ports 
on the coast of India, as the Azores islands are con- 
sidered an integral part of Portugal. The Portuguese 
colonial possessions in Africa, however, are important 
not only because of their size and potential wealth, 
but also because of their geographical distribution. 
The Portuguese colonies in Africa cover nearly 800,000 
scjuare miles, and have a population of more than 8 
millions. The islands of the Cape Verde group 
are on the route from Europe to South America and 
command the coastal passage around Africa. Angola 
and Portuguese East Africa are her mosj impor- 
tant possessions on the continent of Africa., They 
are highly valuable forxaw materials, food stuffs and 
other undeveloped resources. Portugal has not been 
able to keep pace with the other colonial powers in 
‘the development of either Asiatic or African colonies, 
and, as she is not a maritime power, they have no 
strategic value for her. She has retained her colonies 
only because for the past two hundred years she has 
never been in antagonism with British policy noi;, 
allied to one of Britain’s enemies. 

Before the World war the Portuguese^ colonies 
loomed large in world politics, because Great Britain 
. and France, especially the former, feared that 
Germany planned to annex them, either by seizure 
or by purchase- Angola and East Africa became 
neighbours of Germany between 1884 and 1889 and it 
was feared that some pretext would be invented to 
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seize them when Great Britain was fighting the 
Boers. What worried Britain most was the thought 
Oi haVing Germany in possession of the islands pn the 
trade routes. Consequently at the beginning of the 
Boer War the British Government sounded Germany ^ 
as to her intention, and indicati^I its willingness tc 
agree upon an eventual division of the Portuguese 
colonies, should Portugal at any time feel the necessity 
of disposing them. These pourparlers were resumed 
m 1S13, and the British were willing to consent 
to the continental expansion of Germany in Africa, 
provided they could acquire the islands. The War 
put an end to the plan of joint purchase. Portugal, 
being one of the allies in the late war, retained all 
her colonies. She was not, however, given any 
mandate, not only because she is a small Power but 
also presumably because of her bad record m the 
treatment of the native races of Africa, particularly 
in Portuguese East Africa where even now slavery is 
tolerated m some form or other and cruelty is practised. 

• Spain. 

In passing from the colonial enterprises of the “ 
Portuguese to those of the Spanish, strong contrasts 
-due to racial differences in the two peoples are con- 
spicuously absent. Eeligious unity and political 
coherence were forced upon Spain and Portugal both 
by the western crusades against the Moslem invader. 
Both Spam and Portugal were led by enthusiasm for 
King and church into enterprises wdiich placed too 
severe a strain upon their material resources. The 
Dutch and the English at a later time profited 
by their errors. A display of individual initiative 
was as little to be expected in Spain as in Portugal. 
This fact and the concentration and exaltation of the 
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royal poTver, led naturally in one case as m the other 
to tlie conceiuralion ot new enterprises *tbe hands 
of the sovereigns. In 1500 t^pain was really strong 
not only in her religious and politK^il unity but also 
in her economic organisation. 

The relation of -Spain to America soon reduced 
itself to the simple old terms, conquest and conver- 
sion, herein recalling the Portuguese altitude towards 
India and Africa. There was no spice trade in 
America, though gold was early discovered, the con- 
quests were far more thorough-going, the subject 
peoples being upon a much [ower stage of culture, 
there was no competing religion of a high order as m 
the East and for a long time no European intruders. 
The Spanish Empire is the result of rapid conquest 
in a single generation, and not of gradually growing 
commercial settlements like the British or the Dutch. 
It is impossible to exaggerrate the heroic valour and 
daring of Cortez, Pizarro, Hernando de Sotd, Orellana 
and the rest of the conqmstadores who carved out in 
a single generation the vast Spanish Empire in 
Central and South America ; but it is equally impos- 
sible to exxaggerate their cruelty to the native races, 
partly due^ to the fierce tradition of crusading warfares 
against the infidel, and partly due to their greed. 
The Spanish dominion in Central and South America 
was of a different character from that of the Portu- 
guese in the East. When once they had realised tha^ 
it was not a new route to Asia, but a new world that 
Columbus had discovered for them, the * Spaniards 
sought no longer mainly for the riches to be derived 
from the traffic, but for the precious metals which 
they discovered in immense abundance in Mexico and 
Peru. The Spanish Government regarded the preci- 
ous metals as the chief products of these lands and 
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wished to maintain close control over them, by deve- 
loping their mines even to the neglect of indnv^tries 
and ithe development of their natural resources, lest 
these industries miight compete with the labour of the 
-mines. 

The Crowm ahvays upheld the maxim that it was 
the right of the parent state to draw all possible bene- 
fit and advantage to itself from the colonies, irres- 
pective of the interests of the latter. From this point 
of view, the trade and commerce of Spam wuth the 
colonies was made a monopoly in the hands of an 
organisation knowm as the Casa de Gontratacioh whicli 
controlled absolutely the trade between Spain and the 
colonies Commerce wuth the colonies was subjected 
ho a duty^of per cent, wdiich was afterwards in- 
creased to 12 per cent. The home government forbade 
the colonists to raise any products that could be 
raised at home, and the universal principle was 
adopted that wdiatever colonial industry interfered 
with the home industry, was to be destroyed directly 
by law, or taxed out of existence. 

The policy of the Spanish Government did not 
succeed in preventing an intermixture of the races be-' 
cause the Spanish themselves came from a sub-tropical 
country and the Mexicans and Peruvians w’ere allovced 
to intermarry wuth the Spanish, thus creating a mixed 
class called the Creoles. Central and South Ameiica 
Thus came to be peopled by a hybrid race speaking 
Spanish, ^he Portuguese settlement in Goa is 
another instance of the creation of a mixed race, 
which is half Indian and half European. The 
Goanese are of course more intelligent and cultured 
than the hybrid races of Central and South America. 

The state of society in the colonies was oligarchi- 
cal in character, the pure Spanish families were few 
in number though possessed of great wealth either 
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from their agiicultural possessions or from successful 
mining operations. Creoles congregated ii^ 4 !ities due 
to the system of restrictions under which they dived 
and the bulk of the population of tbfese cities was 
.made up of the mixed classes — those wdiich grew up 
from the intermarriage of Spaniards with Indians and 
of both with the negroes, who in the course of time 
were imported into the continent. The Indians, 
where sufficiently numerous, tilled the soil or worked 
the mines. 

The political treatment of the Spanish colonies 
was based upon tw^o principles — centralization and 
lack of self-government due to perbisrent suspicion and 
mistrust shown towards the colonists. The system 
of governing by viceioys, captains-geneiah and 
councils with their various relations to each other, has 
been truly described as a complicated contrivance to 
render every part of the government a check on every 
other. The best governors found it impossible to 
carry into eflect any scheme for the amelioration of 
society, the worst found it easy enough to enrich 
themselves and aggrandize their favourites. * 

• The state of the church was perhaps the worst 
feature of all, in the condition of these colonies. The 
church owned large landed estates in perpetuity, — ^in, 
some cases as much as 88 per cent, of the real pro- 
perty of the colony. The clergy, both religious and 
secular, were notoriously lazy, and corrupt^to a degree 
unknown in the mother country. The inquisition with 
all Its appu rtenanc es wag transferred across the 
Atlantic The liTonasteries cohered 75 per cent, of 
tlTe""total~*aTea"of the land, w’hile the number of monks 
was" immense: — ^Education was for the., most part 
sedulously 'discouraged. In short, the causes of the 
failure of the Spanish colonial Empire may be sum- 
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marized as follov/s : centralized administration, utter 
lack of -sell-government, corrupt offieiais, avaricious 
greed for quick returns at the sacrifice of future pros- 
pects, a restiiCtive commercial system, trade mono- 
poly, erroneous economic doctrines, the admission 
of the church to an exaggerated share in the public 
aSairs, and a general wastefulness of resources, accom- 
panied by enormous taxation. Viewed from the 
point of view oi Spam, the colonies were mere terri- 
tories to be used, and robbed, as a matter of con- 
venience , the rights and privileges of v/hose 
inhabitants the home government Vv^as in no way bound 
to respect. It is notewm'thy, however, that Spam 
never developed the mercantile system in extenso, 
never for* example so far as did England. 

The conc|uesc of Portugal and her Empire by 
Phillip II in 1580 turned Spain into the foremost 
colonial power of the world, and it was inevitable 
that this world-dominion should be challenged by the 
other 'European countries which surrounded the 
Atlantic, The challenge was taken up by three 
nations,^ the English, the French and the Dutch, all 
the more readily because the very existence of all 
three and the religion of two of them were threatened 
by the apparently overwhelming strength of Spain in 
Europe. As in so many later instances, the Euro- 
pean conflict inevitably extended itself to the non- 
European world. The defeat of the Spanish Armada 
in 1587 by England brought to an end the era of 
Iberian monopoly in colonial expansion. From 1587 
onwards ^Spaon sank to the position of a seconfi-rate 
ppwer, supporting France in her rivalry with Eng- 
land. During the first quarter of the iOth century, 
Spain lost nearly all her American colonies, which 
declared their independence during and after the 
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re-voliitionary and Napoleonic wars, supported by the 
a::irafie of England and the United States. The 
euorts Qi the Holy Alliance to restore Spanish Pdwer 
in Aiaenca voere opposed both by England and the 
United Scales tuth its hlonroe doctrine. At the end‘ 
of the 19th century* Spam, like Portugal, retained 
only a sriiall part of its vast colonial empire. The 
Spanish-Arnericaii War in 1899 gave the final death- 
blow to the remnants of the Spanish Empire, Spain 
losing Cuba, the Philippines, Guam and Porto Eico. 
Her over-seas possessions, after the treaty of Paris in 
1900 were reduced to three small colonies of slight 
-snlue and no importance on the West African coast ; a 
strip of Guinea coast and five islands in the Gulf of 
Guinea and the Eiii coast of Morocco opposke Gibral- 
tar. The Canary islands are considered by the 
Spaniards as an integral part of Spam, just as the 
Portuguese consider the Azores and Madeira. The 
Spanish colony in Morocco is oLinteimaiioixaL^in^ 
tance. Because of geographical pioximity, Spain has 
been interested m Morocco since the middle ages, and 
at one time or another she established claims both on 
the Atlantic and on the Mediterranean. These claims 
were not acknowledged by the natives except when 
force W’-as applied, and they became the source of 
international disputes when France began to extend 
her protectorate over Morocco. After Great Britain^ 
and Germany had withdrawn their opposition to the 
French penetration of Morocco, Spain was compelled 
to come to terms with France. By the treaty of 
Madrid, signed on Nov. 22, 1912, France accepted 
the right of Spain to exercise her influence in a 
clearly defined Spanish Zone along the Mediterranean 
for about 200 miles, with a hinterland averaging 
sixty miles. The district of Tangier was neutrajized. 
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but the Spanish zone extended along the hinterland 
of Tangier- to the xitlantic, thus cutting off Tahigier 
from"' communication with Eez and the r^st of 
Morocco. A large portion of the Spanish Zone, 
called the Paft', has never been pacified and the 
Spaniards have been besieged in fheir ports. Success- 
ful defiance of Spanish authority and the resultant 
anarchy have greatly annoyed and retarded the French 
in their efforts to make Morocco a French protec- 
torate. As long as the Spanish remain in possession 
of the northern tip of Morocco, the development of 
Tangier is blocked, and the French administrative 
control suffers. Eelations between Spain and France 
on the Moroccan question have been strained for the 
past decade. France has refused in 1922 to renew 
her tariff convention with Spain. Since the world 
war, France has attempted to get the Spanish out of 
Morocco.^ In 1921 and again in 1924 the Spanish 
were b^dly beaten by the natives in the Eiff. In 
fact, this disaster to Spanish arms is the worst blow 
to European prestige in Africa since the Italians were 
routed by the Abyssinians at Adowa 25 years before. 
But the Spaniards do not want to part with their 
last important over-seas possession — a remnant and 
souvenir of her once colossal colonial empire. 

Holland. 

It is in-r proportion primarily to the degree of its 
political homogeneity and unity and to the strength of 
its economic organisation that a state is likely to 
succeed or fail in the colonial field. The Low Coun- 
tries, with the rest of Western Europe, were awakened 
by the Crusades to the value of trade and a desire for 
gain and adventure, though they suffered with the rest 
the loss of population and extinction of labour forces 
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in connection with the Crusades. The Xetheilands 
succeeded to tlie trade and commerce of Tenice, and 
Spam ^nd ,ihey pursued it with a fervour, skill and 
success unequalled before m the history of Europe. 
In 1609 the Dutch jvrung their independence from 
Spam, and m 1648 became the Eepubiic of the United 
Netherlands recognised by Europe The republican 
institutions of Dutch colonial enterprise differed 
from tho^e of the Portuguese and Spanish, inasmuch 
as the predominant factor in this movement is no 
longer loyal initiative and support, but individual 
and above all corporate activity. 

The second period of European Imperialism was 
filled with the rivalries of the thiee nations, winch had 
in different degrees contributed to the breakdown of 
Spanish monopoly, the Dutch, the French and 
the English. The long era of their rivalry extended 
from 1588 to 1763. During the first portion of this 
period t.e., 1588 to 1660, the era of experiment and 
settlement, the leadership fell to the Dutch. The 
Dutch, wUo made a far more systematic and more 
immediately profitable use of the opportunity than 
either the French or the British, regarded the whole 
enterprise as a great national commercial venture. 

The first tw^o voyages to the East in 1596 and* 
1598 w-ere organised by private merchant adventurers 
with the tacit consent of the state. Java in the Eas% 
was selected as their objective. The Eastern trade 
was very lucrative and the voyage home w^'fts covered 
in the then short time of fifteen months. The cargoes 
included, as most important constituents, 6,000,000 
pounds of pepper, 250,000 lbs. of cloves, 20,000 lbs. 
of nutmegs, 200 lbs. of mace and 100 lbs. of long 
peppers. The merchants admitted to have made 
easily ‘‘ two pennick on one.’* 
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The trade v^^as conduoted by the powerful trading 
corporat'^das, the company of the East Indies and the 
company of the West Indies ; but though directed by 
the merchants of Amsterdam, these were genuinely 
national enterprises ; their shareholders were drawn 
from every province and every class. 

The company of the East Indies was the richer 
and the more powerful of the tvro, because the trade 
or the Ear East was, beyond comp an son . the most 
lucrative m the vcorld. 

On March 29 ih 1602, the Dutch East India Com- 
pany was chartered and for many decades the history 
of the commerce and colonisation of the Dutch is the 
history of this chartered corporation and of its off- 
shoot, the West India Company. It is no-t probable 
that the Dutch charter borrowed anything from that 
of the English East India Company formulated two 
years before. Movements in England towards estab- 
lishing- a company may have exercised some general 
influence in the Netherlands, but any alignment of t"ae 
two organisations has the value of a comparative study 
of the simultaneous reactions of similarly minded 
peoples upon similar conditions, rather than that of 
an exercise in the detection of mutual borrowings. 

By the charter, the company was given an absolute 
monopoly in East India trade for 21 years ; vuthm the 
area of its monopoly, moreover,’ the company was 
gTanted'^pfactical sovereignty, power to make treaties 
wilK'laaldve rulers in the'“'riame of the States-General, 
build strongholds, appoint governors and military and 
judicial functionaries ; in short to take all measures 
called for in the interest of trade, and required for the 
maintainance of order, government and justice 
Unlike the monopolies that w^ent before, that of the 
Dutch was to be enforced only as regards a portion of 
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(.he spas and nc't agpinst the Vrorld, nor against the 
adherents of another religion, nor against any special 
foreign* nation. In theory the States-Generai was 
supposed to exercise a thorough control over the affairs 
of the company, thq,iigh in practice the control over 
the affairs was only nominal. The company pro- 
ceeded upon the regular mercantile programme of 
making treaties and founding factories on an exten- 
sive scale. The need for centralization in the East 
Indies was felt early, to prevent a lack of unity and 
purpose. Pieter Both was, therefore, appointed Gov- 
ernor-General who began his rule in 1610 : the office 
.thus created was almost that of a monarch. The 
Governor-General was expected to follow the orders 
of the ‘‘ Seventeen ” at home, and there was attached 
to him, as a sort of check, a council (Raad Van Indie) 
of five men, later (1617) increased to nine. The 
Seventeen were too far away to dictate m€>re than 
general policies. Only five of the members • of the 
Eaad were stationed at Batavia, the other four being 
governors of districts outside -Java and so too far away 
.to do much. And the governor had his own w^s of 
evading their control. M first, he was to, confer with 
the Eaad when there was no special instruction from 
the Seventeen ; later he„waanhefely its. p’resfd'ent'with a 
casting vote. But as head of the fleet and army, he 
fai* surpassed his adwsers in importance ; and he-* 
could easily get the upper hand by referehte to secret 
advices of ^the Seventeen, or on the pretext -of await- 
ing instructions. One of the first duties that fell to the 
Governor- General was the crushing of all competition 
within the areas of spice-production. Accordingly the 
Dutch captured Malacca in 1641 and were thereafter 
masters of the Archipelago, driving out the Portuguese, 
Spanish, French and British. The Dutch carried out 
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a thoroughly exclusive policy ; wheri once nis^sters 
of tj[ie situation their trade principles were as 
follows; — “ For- us the greatest possible freedom, for 
our competitors tlie greatest possible obstruction here 
and elsewhere. To this end our tode legislation and 
trade policy were directed ” (Van Eees II D3"63h 
The nature of the profitable spice-trade may be 
gathered from some of the examples taken at random. 
The Dutch bought nutmegs at a sti' er .lud a Irdt 
per pound in tlie Indies, and sold them in Kolhind 
and Zeeland for .three guilders and a quarter, making 
in some cases up to five thousand [jer cent, jirofit. 
The cloves also of x^mboina and Ternate yielded heavy 
profit. The sole object of the Dutch was commercial 
gain, conceived to be derivable first aud foremost, and 
to the exclusion of all else, from the spice trade. 

Commercial control brought in its turn territorial 
sovereignty over Java and many of the neighbour ng 
islands, and this sovereignty was exercised by the 
Directors of the company primarily with a view to 
trade interest. It was a closely guarded commercial 
monopoly. It was this concentration upon purely 
commercial aims which also prevented the Dutch from 
making any use of temperate regions like the Cape of 
"Good Hope and other regions like Australia and New 
Zealand, which were opened up by the enterprise of 
the Dutch explorers. These countries w^ere left un- 
peopled, la/gely because they promised no immediate 
trade profits. Even their colony in America, i,e,. 
New Netherlands, with its capital at New Amsterdam 
(later New York) was founded and controlled by the 
company of the West Indies, not primarily as an 
outlet for Dutch emigration, but as a trading station 
for collecting the furs and other products of the North 
American continent. The key-note of Dutch colo- 
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nisation may be said to be primarily trade, and in the 
interests of trade, settlement and colonisation \\^ere 
sacrified, though they discovered ^Australia, *New 
Zealand and Tasmania and established themselves at 
the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon and New York. 

They established* good coaling stations on the route 
to the East by planting a settlement at Mauritius and 
another at the Cape of Good Hope. After two cen- 
turies of monopoly, as injurious to their real interests 
as It was contrary to justice, they have abandoned it ; 
at least the errors of their former methods are mani- 
fest. Private capital and personal energy are now 
allowed full play. Not a single company, but rather 
the entire nation has a part of its wealth. Even at 
the present day, Holland enjoys three-fourths of the 
entire trade of the Dutch East Indies, until lately by 
a tariff, which is now being slowly relaxed 

The Napoleonic wars ended disastrously for 
Holland. Her forced alliance with France gave the 
British an excuse to seize the Cape of Good Hope, to 
penalise Holland by detaching Berbice, Demerara, 
and Esseqmbo from Surinam m South America and to 
legalise the capture of the foreign settlements in 
Cevlon by the Madras Presidency. A.n expedition was 
also sent against Java by the English East India 
Company under the leadership of Sir Stamford Baffles, 
and Java was captured by him. The Convention of 
London, signed on August 13, 1814 and recognised in 
the treaty of Vienna, took from Holland ^1 her colo- 
nies except the East Indies, the island of Curacoa in 
the West Indies, and part of Surinam in South 
America. This agreement has often been criticized 
by British writers, wdio believe that the restoration of 
the Dutch East Indies w^as a sad and inexplicable 
blunder. 
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But clie advantage .to Great Britain of giving back 
the East dsdies may not have been apparent at the 
time. " In more .than one inteinational crisis, ilYe fear 
of losing her colonies has acted as a deterrent to anti- 
British tendencies of the Dutch Foreign policy. 
Holland, m spite of its natinal s^nnpathies with the 
Boers, had to be giiaided in its sentiments at the time 
of the Boer War. In the Vvorld wain joining forces 
with Germany would have proved as great a risk .to 
Holland, as taking sides against Germany ; and in the 
East Indies the Dutch were far less pro-German than 
m Holland. The inliuence of Great Britain'' s sea 
powder was felt b}^ Holland as b)' Italy, Portugal and 
Greece The fear of Japanese aggression also forces 
Holland to t'emain on friendly terms with Great Bri- 
tain and France. 

In extent and population the Dutch East Indies 
are by far the most important island group of colonies 
in Asia — in fact m the entire w^orld. They are nearly 
seven times as large and seven times as populous as 
the Philippine group, which lies north of them. With 
the exception of the northern side of Borneo, wdiich is 
British, and the eastern end of Timor which is Portu- 
guese, the Dutch are in undisputed possession of all 
ti}e islands between the Indian Ocean and the Pacific 
Ocean from the strait of Malacca to New Guinea. 
Except Java, none of the islands has been completely 
pacified or ackninistratively organised. lATiile Java 
has only one-fifth of the area of the East Indies, her 
population is three-quarters of the total. There are 
four cities in Java of more than 100,000, and railways 
extend throughout the island. 

Holland has no autonomous colonies as England 
has, with a responsible ’go verhmeiit' and parliament. 
According to the Dutch constitution of 1848, 
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the King had the right of exclusive administra- 
tion* of the nolonial possessions. At present, the 
lavv^ requires a budget of the colonies t<i) be 
presented to the Dutch Parliameiii. The adminis- 
tration of the coiomal possessions is exercised 
in the King’s narhe by the mmister of the colo- 
nies, and a detailed annual report is presented to the 
States-General on the situation m the colonies. The 
government m the Indies is vested in one man, the 
Grovernor-Generai, a functionary of the King and res- 
ponsible to him for the proper discharge of his office. 
He is the commander of the land and sea forces of the 
Dutch Indies. He exercises supreme control oA^er the 
different brandies of the general administration. He 
issues ordinances on all matters not regulated by 
royal decree, declares war, makes peace, and concludes 
treaties with the natwe princes, and appoints civil 
and military employees. One of his most important 
duties IS supposed to be the proteotipn of the natives. 
He watches that no cession of land violates tlTeir rights 
and issues rules and regulations relating to the govern- 
ment cultures, fixes the kind and extent of*the forced 
labour, and sees to the proper execution of ail ordi- 
nances pertaining to this matter. He has the power 
of disciplining all foreigners who disturb the public 
order. Under him there is an Indian Council 
consisting of a Vice-President and four members ; 
meeting under his chairmanship, but thi^s is merely'*a 
consultative body whose opinion he takes, without 
being bound to follow it. At the head oi the civil 
administration are five officials who hold the modest 
title of directors and are subject to the order and 
supreme control of the Governor, who is, in the empire 
of the Indies, almost the King himself in the absolute 
sense of the term. The machinery of the local 
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administration reveals the ingenious skill by 
which a f very small number of*' functionaries 
rule ' the densest population of the workV The 
island is divfded into provinces, at the 

head of which are European officials who 
are as powerful in their province as the Governor- 
General is in the Colony at large, and who are aided by 
assistants who m turn have their subordinates in the 
persons of the controleurs, who see to the })roper 
observation of the regulations relating to the natives, 
visiting periodically the villages of their districts, 
listening to complaints, overseeing the plantations and 
forming the link which connects the native adminis- 
tration to the European administration. The 
mechanism^ of government consists partly in conceal- 
ing the true motors of the machine, under the net work 
of pure display by leaving to the native princes the 
illusion of power and veiling the action of the Euro- 
pean rul&rs. Each territory or political division 
governed by a resident or governor comprises one or 
more residencies; and alongside of each resident or 
European'" governor, there are one or more regents ; and 
while the resident is always a European, the regent, 
on the other hand, is always a native functionary be- 
longing .to the highest families of the country and 
frequently of princely birth. The natives are subject 
to the regent, their natural chief ; and the resident or 
European G^overnor of .the section, although the real 
holder of power, does nothing except through the 
medium or the regent. This is what is known as the 
/indirect system of government as opposed to the direct 
system of administration carried on by the British and 
the French in their dependencies. Judging by ex- 
perience and results, the Dutch system of indirect 
government seems to be more successful than the 
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direct methods of dealing with the natives, whose pre- 
judices, suscepribihties, etc., the rulers ai'e* not ex- 
pected ,to understand and sympathise with. * 

The Dutch Government in Java established the 
so-called “ Culture System ” in 183-2, by which each 
occupant of the land* all of which was held to be 
practically the property of the government, was re- 
quired to plant a certain proportion in coffee, sugar or 
such other articles as the officials might direct, and to 
sell it at a fixed price to the government, which in- 
turn resold it in the markets of the world at a large 
profit. Under this system the government selected 
certain villages as suitable, in vchich at least one- 
fifth of the area should be sown with the crop pres- 
cribed. If the crop was one, such as sugar* requiring 
manufacture on the spot, a director was posted to the 
village or group of villages to whom the villagers were 
bound to deliver all the raw product as cut, ^receiving 
a fixed price for the same. The director, who had 
received large advances from the Government to enable 
him to set up the necessary machinery was bound on 
his part, to deliver a certain quantity of th*e manu- 
factured article to the government. The advocates of 
the system point out that the revenue was raised in 25 
years under this scheme from £2 millions to £9i 
millions annually ; imports jumped from £2 millions 
to £5 millions and exports from £2 millions to, 
£8 millions. 

The general principles of the culture-ST.^tem were 
the^e : — All land belonged to the Government, and 
was given out for cultivation on the condition that 
of the total produce 4yj.5ths_s^uld be paid to ,-the 
government. A class of Europeans known as con- 
tractors were encouraged by the Government by the 
qS( r of a bonus to build factories and storehouses for 

D 
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the gatliering and handling of the crops chiefly sugar, 
coffee and spices. Behind this system lay the corvee 
or habilitj" of the country to render a certain .amount 
of free service to the government in each year (for 
construction of roads, harbour works, etc.) The 

amount of such service varied from 50 to 75 days 

a year. By utilizing this forced labour the Dutch 
covered the island wnth public roads. 

The culture-system was very profitable to the 
government, and although iimler it the Javanese 
population increased, and the interior of the 

island vras developed, ii is the most unjust and 

inhuman system as fai* as the native is concerned, 
because it laid dowm what he should produce 
and the- methods by which he should dispose 
of his product, methods v/hich w’ere so adjusted as to 
become extremely profitable to the government, which 
created and enforced the system. It was vigorously 
attacked in 1868 by a former officer of the Dutch 
Government, who had spent 17 years in official life in 
Java. In a powerful novel entitled “ Max Havillian ” 
he points out certain features of the injustice of the 
system to the natives as follows : — ‘‘ The native is by 
nature a husbandman. The cultivation of rice is in 
Java what the vine is m the Khine Provinces and in 
the South of France. But there came foreigners from 
the West, who made themselves masters of the coun- 
try. The^" wished to profit by the fertility of the soil 
and ordered the native to devote a part of his time 
and labour to the cultivation of those things which 
should yield higher prices in the markets of 
Europe. To persuade the lower orders to do so, they 
had only to follow^ a very simple policy. The Javanese 
obeys his chief ; to win the chiefs, it was only necessary 
to give them a part of their gams and success was 
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complete. To be convinced of the success of that 
policy, we need only consider the immediate quantity 
of Javailese products sold m Holland,, and we shall 
also be convinced of its injustice, for if anybody 
should ask if the huspandinan gets a reward in pro- 
portion to that quantity, then I must give a negative 
answer. The government compels him to cultivate 
certain products upon his grounds ; it punishes him if 
he sells to any purchaser but itself and fixes the price 
actually paid. The expenses of transport to Europe 
through a privileged trading company are high, the 
moneys paid to the chiefs for their encouragement in- 
creases the prime cost, and because the entire trade 
must create profit, that piofit cannot be got in any 
other way than by paying the Javanese just enough to 
keep him from starving.” This book created a sensa- 
tion in Holland and in Europe, and, as a result, from 
1871 onwards the rigours of the system relaxed, and 
the system was abolished in recent years. Now% taxes 
have been substituted lor the corvee and the land has 
been thrown open to private enterprise. 

, During the past few years, tlie island which for- 
merly yielded a handsome annual profit to Holland, 
has had to face a yearly deficit averaging about one 
million pounds. This is due in part at least to the 
Achinese War. The culture-system has finally been, 
abandoned as a result of the gTowung sense of human- 
itarianism and philanthropy. The conditioTi of the- 
agricultural classes of Java now compares very fav- 
ourably wdth that of the same classes in India, and 
this has been attributed by writers to the fact that 
under the Dutch system there exist no landlords and 
middlemen to increase the rental of land. It is 
remarkable how Holland has not merely pre- 
served but extended its dominion. Holland without 
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its colonies would be an insignificant feeble member 
in the family of nations. With them, its powei ivS 
much more substantial and far-reaching than many of 
the larger empires. 

In 1913 a commission on the defence of the West 
Indies declared that it was necessary for Holland to 
build a fleet to protect the colonieh, and the creation of 
a new navy was already under consideration w^hen the 
great world war was declared. In view of the precarious 
position of her possessions in the East Indies, which 
Holland cannot hope to defend by her own means, no 
country was more interested in the formation of a 
League of Nations tc goarcantee t^ie present colonial 
status than Holland. The dominion of Holland in 
the East fis dependent upon w’orld peace and a strict 
prohibition by international agreement of the sale of 
arms to natives. In 19-20 and 1921 the United States 
engaged^ in an acrimonious correspondence yfith 
Holland over the question of discrimination against 
Americans in affording opportunities for the develop- 
ment oLthe mineral oil resources of the East Indies. 
But until weak nations like Holland feel that their 
possessions are secure by international agreements, and 
not by the grace of one or more Great Pow’^ers, favours 
will be granted — at least in self-defence — to the nations 
by whose good-will tiiej are allov/ed to hold colonies. 

The Dutch, by their exercise of piudence, judg- 
ment and ^enlightenment during the past few years, 
jhave moulded their policy to meet new conditions pre- 
l^’-ailing m the countries over which they rule. The 
Portuguese and Spanish lost their empires by their 
inability to adjust themselves, and their policy to 
constantly changing conditions. The Dutch, by 
their moderation have been able to maintain 
their sovereignty, while by their sagacity they have in 
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liiaiiy respect^^ jiuproved their position, Eyen at the 
sacrifice of profits, abuses in the colony have jDeen 
corrected and the reforms which were introduced lately, 
were not too late, to save their sovereignty. In 1917 
a “ Yolksraad ” or legislative Council was installed 
to discuss the budget, and to advise the government 
on matters of general importance as a first step to- 
wards the development of self-government in the 
Colony. The Council includes Europeans, Javanese 
and other Orientals such as the Chinese and Arabs. 
Some of the members are appointed by the govern- 
ment, some are elected by the local Councils, and the 
Chairman is appointed by the Crown These reforms 
may be compared to the Morley-Minto reforms of 
1909 in India, and like the people of India the Javanese 
are not satisfied with them and are demanding further 
constitutional reforms which cannot be postponed 
much longer with a progressive India on one* side and 
a democratic Philippines on the other. 
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THE EEEXCH COLONIAL POLICY. 

After the world war, as before, Erance held 
second place to Great Britain m the extent, population 
distribution and importance of her colonial possessions. 
These two powers had been the principal beneficiaries 
of the treaties of Versailles and Sevres. Japan had 
a small share in the division of the German colonies, 
but Erance received Morocco, Ivamarxm, Togoland, 
and SjTi a," extending and consolidating her dominion 
in West and Central Africa and North x\frica and giving 
her a foothold in the Near East. 

No nc^ion or people give more careful study to the 
theory qf' colonisation or to the methods of advancing 
colonial prosperity than the French. The public 
officials, j:he educational institutions, the economists 
and the Press follow with great care and discuss in 
much detail the condition of their colonies, and the 
lessons to be drawn from present conditions and ex- 
periences of the past. The French have in many 
respects always been eminently suited for colonising, 
^hey have never been found wanting in enterprise, 
in fighting Qualities, or power of adapting themselves 
to new peoples and nev/ countries. Their leaders 
showed a definite policy in dealing with the native 
races ; they treated them with humanity and considera- 
tion. They organised them and gave them cohesion : 
they formed alliances and counter-alliances and trained 
the natives of Asia and Africa in European methods 
of 'warfare and administration. 
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The first phase of French colonial activity during 
the 16th and 17th centuries relied almost vclioil y^upon 
govermnent assistance and although both Henry lY 
and Eichelieu y’ere anxious to give what help they 
could, internal dissensions were of such frequent oc- 
curence in France during this period, that no system- 
atic or continuous governmental aid vcas available 
Hence, the French East India Compnny was all but 
extinct when Colbert took it in hand in 1664 ; it was 
never able to compete with its Dutch or even its 
English rival. The colonisation in the West and the 
establishment of the settlements in Acadia on the 
coast, though full of romance and heroisiu. was full of 
difficulties during the first firty years, due to the 
seventy of the climate, the barrenness ctf the soil, 
smallness of the number of settleis, etc. From the 
first, despite their small number and their difficulties, 
these settlers showed a daring in exploration, [e.g. 
Champlain) which was only equalled by the Spaniards, 
and to which there is no parallel in the records of the 
English colonies. From the outset, poverty, paucity 
of numbers, gallantry and missionary zeal formed 
marked features of the French North American 
colonies. ' 

A despotic central power, a feudal organisation^ 
and entire dependence upon the wull of the King of 
France, and upon his support form a strong contrast 
with the conditions in English self-goverr?ing colonies 
(iiivther down South) in New England. 

France became the greatest of the European States 
under Louis XIV, and his great finance minister 
Colbert. Under their direction, Erance resolved to 
win for herself supremacy in -trade and colonisation, 
and this was to be done under the control and direc- 
tion of the central government. The French East 
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India Company was revived under government direc- 
tion and' began for .the first time to be a serious com- 
petitor for Indian trade. An attempt was made to 
conquer Madagascar as a useful base for Eastern enter- 
prises. The sugar industry in the French West Indian.; 
Islands was scientifically encouraged and developed, 
though the full results of this work were not apparent' 
until the next century. France began to take an 
active share in the West African trade in slaves and 
other commodities. In Canada a new era of prosperity 
began ; the population was rapidly increased by the 
dispatch of carefull}^ selected parties of emigrants, 
and the French activity in missionary work and in ex- 
ploration became bolder than ever. During this 
period also N,ew Orleans was founded in 1717 and the 
organisation of the colony of Louisiana took place. 
The whole of the French colonial activity during this 
period depended upon the support and direction of the 
governijpent, and when Colbert died in 1683, and soon 
afterwards all the resources of France were strained 
by the pressure of the great European Wars, .the 
rapid development which Colbert’s zeal had brought 
about was checked for a generation. 

In the two great wars between England and Louis 
'XIY (1688 — 1713), though the questions at issue were 
primarily European, the conflict inevitably spread to 
fthe colonial field, and as a result France was forced 
to cede in 1713 the province of ^Acadia (Nova Scotia), 
the vast feasin of Hudson Bay and the island of New- 
foundland to which the fishermen of both nations had 
resorted, .though the English had always claimed it. 
The main conflict between France and England for 
colonial supremacy was however fought out during the 
half century following the peace of Utrecht (1713 — 
1763). As a result of the seven years’ War, France 
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lost to the English both India and Canada, her two 
richest possessions in the East and the W^st. By 
1763, a«s a result of England's control^of the seas,* her 
superior organisation and the consistent policy of her 
home government, England had destroyed the power 
of its chief rival (France) both in the East and .the 
West. In 1763 the French had lost almost the whole 
of the empire which they had .toilsomely built up dur- 
ing a century and a half. The French revolutionary 
wars brought further changes. Xothing was left of 
the first colonial empire, save a few West India 
Islands. The allies of France m the Napoleonic wars, 
Holland and Spam also lost their colonies to England 
who by her control of the seas captured the colo- 
nies of her enemies. In 1815 France had fewer 
colonies than even Holland, Spain and Portugal. 

From 1815 to 1870 with the notable exception of 
Algeria, the French made little effort to rebuild their 
coKnial empire. Algeria was conquered between 1830 
and 1847. The most important colonial achievement 
of Napoleon III was the foundation laid for the crea- 
tion of Indo-China by intervention in Cochin-China 
'in 1861 and in Cambodia in 1862. From the time of 
Mohemet Ali, the French had an advantage over 
other Powers in Egypt. They conceived and financed c* 
the building of the Suez Canal, but allowed it to pass 
out of their hands. They co-operated with Great ^ 
Britain in fighting China, but got no tangible gain 
like Hongkong. After the Franco-Prus^ian war, 
Bismarck encouraged the French to devote their 
efforts to the creation of a new colonial empire, and 
especially to extend their influence along the 
Mediterranean coast of Africa. From 1871^ to ^1914 
colonial ambition played a dominant role in the in- 
ternal and international policy of France. Through 
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her colonial expansion, Enuice became the ally of her 
hereditary' enemy, Great Biitain. Sh6 built up a 
standing army of Airicans and Asians to compensate 
ior her stationary population. 

The peiiod from 1871 to 1900 brought the empire- 
building instinct of the French into play in five dis- 
tinct fields; hTorth Africa, West and Central Africa, 
Madagascar, the Far East and Oceania. The 
Fre.nch actempted to make Algeria an integral part 
Oi France. European settlers and Jews tvere 
granted French citizenship ; emigrants irom Alsace 
and Lorraine were given every encouragement to 
settle there. A law enacted in 1873 evicted thousands 
of native proprietors from their lands. Then followed 
the suppression of the Moslem system of dispensing 
justice through Ivazis and the extension of the new 
French Municipal Law. To bring and keep colo- 
nists, partial exemption from military service and 
taxation was offered, and likewise the lands of dis- 
possessed natives were given. This policy of the 
government was maintained until 1898. It was un- 
popular with the natives and it failed to attract the 
desired colonists from France. The reforms, that have 
brought prosperity and contentment to Algeria, were 
riiot put into effect, and administrative control was not 
extended to the Sahara hinterland until the end of the 
3 . 9 th century. 

The conquest of Algeria was not opposed by the 
other powers. But when France expanded eastward 
into Tunisia and westward into Morocco, she came 
into conflict with Italy, Spain, Great Britain and 
Germany. When the French conquered Algeria they 
looked upon the occupation of Tunisia as a logical 
sequel. After the Crimean War, Turkey renewed 
her claim to sovereignty^ over Tunisia. The British 
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loaned money to the Bey, bmli the ports, railroads, 
waterworks, warehouses, etc., and owing = to the 
proximity of Malta, a British protectorate was talked 
about. The Italians also competed ^ith the Brench 
and the British for the possession of Tunisia Brom 
1860 to 1880, tens t)f thousands of Italian colonists 
Trent to Tunisia. In 1880 they bought the railroad from 
the British. But in 1878 at the Congress ot Berlin, 
unknown to Italy, Salisbury with the consent of 
Bismarck, assured France that there would be no 
opposition to her intervention in Tunisia. The 
French invaded the country from Algeria in 1881, 
occupied Tunisia and forced the Bey to sign a treaty 
putting himself under French protection. After .two 
years of fighting the French were in fuh control. 
G-reat Britain, followed by other pownrs (except 
Italy) accepted the fait accompli of the protec- 
torate. Owing .to the mutual jealousies of the 
Powers (France, Spam, and Great Britain) .th see one 
another ensconced in Morocco and especially o^wing to 
the determinatjon of Great Britain, after the British 
seized Gibraltar, to brook no rival in the Straits, 
Alorocco remained a semi-independent state till the 
beginning of the 20th centiir\u In 1880 a conference 
of the powers at Madrid agreed upon the policy of 
no special favours ’’ for any one powder in the 
matter of foreign proteges and from this time forth, 
their representatives w’^atched one anotlpr with a 
jealous eye. 

In 1900 France and Italy signed a secret agree- 
ment not to interfere with each other in efforts to ex- 
tend exclusive economic and later political control 
over Tripoli and Morocco and the way was opened to 
France in 1904, when a similar agreement concerning 
Morocco and Egypt was signed by France and Great 
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Britain. The French originally planned .to take all 
of North Africa but in order to have Morocco they 
had to buy off Italy and Great Britain. The evolu- 
tion of French' foreign and colonial policy since 1900, 
culminating in the treaty of Versailles at the end of 
a successful war, has tended plincipally to the crea- 
tion of a consolidated North African Empire The 
abandonment of Egypt and the Sudan by the French 
to Great Britain, meant renouncing the dream of a 
French belt across Africa. Morocco was needed to 
make Algeria secure, and then, when France expanded 
across the Sahara desert, it was realized that the 
African Empire of French dreams would be practi- 
cable, strategically, politically and economically only 
if France controlled Morocco. The protectorate of 
1912 received international sanction in the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

France looks upon her North ilfrican Empire as 
an extension of France and a reservoir of soldiers, 
foodstuffs and raw materials. As her North African 
colonies are developed and become more essential to 
the well-being of France, French statesmen see the 
vital importance of naval control in the western part 
of the Mediterranean, though her North African 
Empire can be reached by land and aeroplanes. Italy 
is wholly a Mediterranean power and if she cannot 
control the Mediterranean herself, she prefers to see 
Great Britain and France offset each other. Great 
Britain regards the Mediterranean as an essential link 
between the mother country, India and Australia, and 
ever since the Suez canal was cut her foreign policy 
has aimed at control of this sea. 

The British delegates at the Washington Confer- 
ence argued that overseas possessions necessitated a 
large navy. This argument provoked discussion in 
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Paris concerning the relation between France and 
her scattered colonies. The French Pacific ^Islands 
are taken care of by the Four Power Treaty, signed 
during the Washington Conference. But the rest of 
her scattered possessions m Asia, Africa and West 
Indies, for the most *part remnants of Fiance’s an- 
cient colonial empire, are not near to one another and 
demand protection. France has no control of the 
seas and bound herself at the Washington Confer- 
ence to the ratio of 1.75 to 5 m relation to Great 
Britain. France is, therefore, likely to demand the 
extension of the principle of guarantee, confined to 
the Pacific islands m the Four Power Treaty, to posses- 
sions throughout the world. Pushed to its logical 
conclusion, the coinpellmg of a guarantee ^wuth the 
fixing of a ratio in naval and military strength means 
the adoption by the Great Powers of a more specific 
mutual guarantee of the world-wide status quo than 
that implied in article X of the League of ’'Nations 
Covenant. 

The ambition of Prance in West and Central 
Africa was to build up an empire from the Atlantic 
to the Nile, and from the Mediterranean to the Congo. 
Germany’s twn colonies m West Africa were given to 
France in 1919, and the British consented to changes 
in the boundaries of Nigeria. The acquisition of 
Togoland^ in^ 1919 gave the French complete control 
from the Atlantic to the Nile, and the elin'pnation of 
Germany in equatoiial Africa in 1919 gave Prance^ 
a clear sweep of territory from the Congo to tfie Medi- 
terranean, just as the peace treaty of 1919 gave the 
British a clear sw’eep from the Cape to Cairo, v/hich 
formed the objective of the British as early as Cecil 
Ehodes. In 1690 the French and British govern- 
ments mutually agreed to give each other a free hand 
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in Zanzibar and in Madagascar. In 1896, the queen 
of Ma^lagascar was exiled to Algeria:*, and Madagascar 
Wd^s proclaimed a French colony. It took four years 
more for the '^French to establish complete authority. 

In the South Eastern corner of Asia, Anam, 
C ambo dia, Tongbing, and Codiin China were, up to 
the middle of the 19th century, independent states, 
v^^'ith a long history behind them. The Cambodians 
and Anamese had successively been masters of the 
whole country and had been under the suzeramity 
of China and Siam, their powerful neighbours. They 
had also received and expelled the Portuguese and 
the Dutch. During the Second Empire, through 
French missionaries, France intervened in these 
countries, due to the constant w^ars and the need for 
.protection of their missionaries. In 1858, a Franco- 
Spanish deet captured the port of Toiirane and the 
FrencDTdized Saigon. Opposed by the Anamese, 
war f Oildwecl ’ with their country and in 1862 Anam 
concKided a treaty with France and Spain recognis- 
ing the cession of J he , three provinces . of Cochin . 
China ‘‘to France, promised security to French and 
Spanish missionaries, and agreed to pay an indemnity 
to. the tvo powers. In 1863 Cambodia accepted the 
protectorate of France and in 1867 the other three 
provinces of Cochin China, left to Anam by the 
treaty in 1862, were annexed. French Indo-China 
thus includes Cochin China, Tongltog, Anam and 
Cambodia, v/ith an area of 263,000 square miles, or 
considerably more than that of France, with a popu- 
lation of over 25,000,000. 

In 1862 Siam and France signed a treaty at Paris 
by which the Siamese recognised the French protec- 
torate of Cambodia in return for the two provinces 
nearest Siam. By the annexation of Cambodia 
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France became a nei^iiboiii ot Siam, on the other 
Side of Siam, Great Britain became her neighbonr 
by the annexation ol Burma. It vcas ^nly the jeal- 
ousy and rivalry oi France and Great Britain that 
prevented the partition and annexation of Siam. In 
their respective encroachments upon the sovereignty 
of China and Siam, Great Britain and France had 
reached a common Ironaer, vrhicli threatened fric- 
tion. Dilferences of opinion tveie, however, settled 
by the Anglo-French agreement of 1904. 

The Franco-British agreement of 1904 enabled 
France to take more territory from Siam both in 
1904 and in 1907, being unopposed by any other 
Povver. France iia.^ developed a rich coiomai empire 
in Indo-Chma, and she maintains there a high export 
and import itariff and thu^ controls the bulk of the 
trade with the colony. 

The only danger that could menace Indg-Ciuna 
is Japanese aggression France cannot hope to 
defend Indo-Chma, as Holland cannot hope to 
defend Java, against Japan. But fortunately for 
France and Holland, Greac’ Britain holds Hongkong 
and Singapore, and the United States the Philip- 
pines, which are also strategically at the mercy of 
Japan/ 

In regard to their forms of government, the 
French tropical colonies may be divided into two 
classes — those in which the government is calried out 
to some extent by the passage of laws, and ^hose in 
which all matters are settled by the simple decree of 
the governor. To the first class belong Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, and Eeunion: to the second class belong 
all the other French tropical colonies. In the first class 
of colonies the principal rights of the subjects are as 
follows : — the regulation of contracts, matters relat- 
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ing to Wills, legac:es> and succession, the institution 
of Junes, criinmal procedure, mayors, municipal 
deputies and councillors and the organisation of the 
local Council'^^-general In regard to all other 
matters of importance all the French tropical colonies 
are on the same basis of legislation — that is, govern- 
ment by decrees I'^sued by the governor or the minis- 
ter of the colonies. 

The administration of the French Colonies, ex- 
cepting Algeria which is regarded as a ‘ department ' 
of France and Tunis and Morocco which are attached 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affau’s, is diiected or con- 
trolled by the Ministry of the Colonies, which was 
organised as a separate department in 1894. Most of 
the Colonies enjoy some measure of self-government 
and have elective Legislative Councils to assist the 
Governor. The older Colonies have also direct repre- 
sentation! in the French^-FariianYent, while most of tire'" 
recently 'acquire'd Colonies are represented on the 
Conseil Superieur des Colonies. This Council consists 
of the senators and deputies of old Colonies, delegates 
from other Colonies, and officials and other persons 
appointed on account of their special knowledge or 
qualifications. 

The governor of a French colony has very wide 
powers. He is commander of the local land forces 
and of such vessels of war as may be attached to his 
station, us w^ell as of the local militia. In his ad- 
ministrative capacity he has absolute authority to 
regulate nearly all the internal affairs of his colony ; 
and he is above the law^ for he cannot be brought 
before local courts for any cause whatever. 

The governor is to some extent guided by the ad- 
vice of two bodies — the privy council, which is a 
nominated body consisting of official and non-official 
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ijiei'iijers , and the general coimcih winch is made up 
ol ^ouncihun- ticiLied by rhe votes of ail male persons 
o\cC \earv oi aae who have resided for more tjian 
ouu \ca!' m :!ir cuiony Generally speaking, these 
mtreiy au\.se, but in regard to a few matters, 
-Uv.:. a- G'e nxm^L uf the tariff, the regulation of trans- 
it:- property and mortgages, the governor is bound 
10 iOL‘ \v tl.e odnice ihu^ given him Such, in brief. 
1- li.e cun-tiUttion ci tbe French tropical colonies; 
bm in addition to the pnv^' council and general coun- 
cil, -ome oi the tolonie^ have local couhclfe' ■§:nrd 
Count lis cl an\'! di^sc}}irnts. The exact delmiita- 
tiou of the lianlion^ of these various bodies would 
invtdw an amuuiu of detail winch would be out of 
plat-e in a voluiuu intended merely as an introduction 
to liie -tudy ol colonial policy. • 

The principal officers under the governor m the 
Frendi colonies are the director of the interior, the 
nulitary couiinandant, the chief of the health' depart- 
ment, the permanent inspector of finances, th^ attor- 
ney-general, and the judges of the superior Courts. 
As compared with the British or the Dutc;li, the 
French have always suffered from poor material in 
citilian eoiomal administrators. The French armj" 
has furnished splendid men to the colonies, but the 
general run of officials has been and still is dehdedh 
second rate, though they study most carefully the 
habits, characteristics, and the temperament of 
les indigenes. Social and economic conclitions in 
France militate against recruiting high grs?de men 
for service abroad. The upper classes do not have 
yoimger sons to find posts for, and life and opportu- 
nities at home are sufficiently attractive to prevent 
the type of man that enters the British colonial ser- 
vice from seeking a career in the French colonies. 

E 
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The same handicap prevents the French in finding 
good business men to cast in their fortunes with the 
colonies. There is a livelihood tor all capable men 
in France, better than they could earn abroad. 

Marriiiique, Guadeloupe, and Pondicherry jend 
representatives to the French , Parliament, usually 
die senator and two deputies. It must be said, how- 
ever, that these colonies do not derive any advantage 
fnm tins arrangement, as the natives of the colonies 
are rarely returned as deputies or senators. The 
voting takes place by the so-called separate list sys- 
tem, and hence the few Frenchmen in the colony have 
nearly as much voice, if not more, as the natives 
themselves. 

The system thus described above results in a 
rigid government control over some of the French 
colonies particularly Madagascar and Indo- China. In 
others, owing to the weakness of the French officials 
srd the. tear inspired by the aggressive attitude ot the 
natives, the ignorant masses are practically in power. 
Paul Lero^’-Bea.ulieu says in his vcork De la 
ColaaiSi^ition clivz Irs Pewplcs Modernes ' As re- 
gards politics, we have introduced French liberty 
into our colonies; vre give them civil governors, v/e 

admit their representatives in our Parliament 

All these reforms are excellent in 

themselves. It is iinforitunately to be feared that 
they will, in practice, result in abuses and that 
unless the mother country is very watchful, those free 
])Owers which she has granted to her colonies will 
become powws of oppression.” Generally speaking, 
it may be said that in the French colonial possessions 
very little regard hn.s been shown for the interests of 
ihe native people, though the French warned by 
British experience in India Lave introduced technical 
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and industrial in addition to literary education 
in Morocco and Algeria. In these two coionie- 
they have avoided the danger of creating a number ot 
highly educated but unoccupied persons who breed 
discontent. They try, like the Dutcii in Java, to 
adjust the numbers ii> the higher schools tc the places 
or occupations that the students may have to fill. In 
other respects, imbued with the spirit of Eoman 
Jurisprudence, which lies at the basis of all institu- 
tions of the mother country, they have transferred to 
then colonial possessions the whole administrative and 
judicial machineiy of the mother country, without 
asking tliemselves whether the natives, foi whose 
benefit they profess to work, vcould not find m this 
machinery simply tools of oppression and exploitation. 
For example, the French have introduced fn Cochin- 
China and Senegal (where the native population is 
altogether distinct from the European race by cus- 
tom, religion, etc.,) an organisation which sieems to 
have been constructed in such a way as to crmsli the 
natives and reduce them to a condition befitting to the 
taste of their rulers. Much the same thing .may be 
said of some aspects of British rule in India, though 
to a lesser extent, as the natives of India are more 
cultured and civilized than the natives of any other 
dependency. The colonial councils of Senegal and 
Cochin-China, with 'a preponderance of European 
members, have considerable power as re|[ards the 
assessment of fiscal charges and expenditures, (as was 
the case in pre-Montford days in India,) and thus act 
as an organisation for the exploitation of the natives. 
Mr. J. L. de Lanessan, a former Governor-General 
of French Indo-China, and an ex-Minister of the 
Marine in his work Princifie de Colonisation says 
as follows ‘ — “ For what else are the introduction of 
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cur co'J'eb, t.ur uclnmiibtration, our lawyers and our men 
oi aftairs but anotLer means of turmnp, over the natives 
to the exploitation of Europeans^ I believe that to 
make these coiornes prosperous and to acquire the 
sympathy and confidence of the people, we cupht to 
strive to juotecl: them against the proclivities on the 
part of Europeans of exploiting them. Our laws and 
codes oughi to be introduced as little as possible, and 
each colooiV ought to have the right to adopt for itself 
a system ot legislation adapted to the particular neces- 
sities Oi the country and benefit, of the natives.” 
In spite of these drawbacks, the Ereneh, more than 
the English or the Dutch, have to a remarkable 
degree shown a capacity to live the life of the subject 
races, and acquire personal ascendency over them by 
their methods of adaptation and assimilation. 

The French' conquer ~new territories ' and they 
govern them as dependencies, but they do not colo- 
nise in the proper sense of the term, by sending out 
French emigrants even to temperate regions like 
their North African Empire i.e., the Mediterranean 
lands Id^e Algiers, Morocco and Tunis suitable for 
European colonisation. Algiers is but a few hours«’ 
sail from the south of France, and Tunis not much 
farther. Here is the field in which one might look 
for a prosperous French peasantry under climatic 
conditions but slightH different from those prevailing 
in Provence or Gascony. Yet to-day it is not the 
Frenchmen but the Italian, the Spaniard and the 
Jevqyvhcriuriiifeli the bME“Qr'Eur6peah settlers” there, 
though there are "French cafes m tlie' towns 'and 
Jp'rench officials in their uniforms are seen every- 
where. The French are proverbially reluctant to 
leave their country even as tourists. It is true that 
France has no excess population, and climatic consi- 
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deration^ might probably keep emigrants rroin 
nonheiii and ^ central Fiance trom cliooi^mg the 
northern coa>-t of Africa tor colonisation, though the 
Italians iiock to Tunisia, Algeria avd Morocco m 
large number^: From the colonial point of view, 
therefore. Spam ainj Italy are the coiintneir directly 
mmented ly the Mediterranean countries rather than 
France. Tlie Frenchman is a brave boldier, and his 
ftrhow-citizens hji\e a passion for detailed administra- 
tion. IVhen they j^^overn, the\^ gt\ern.too much. It 
would seem theietore, tint freedom trom pater-, 
nalism is the cinina need ot the French cobmai sj's- 
tem, as it is even in France. FT-'ver.ilieless, France 
Las intn>duce-[ me -■'-tan rial cliaim^s in the go\ernment 
ct her Luloiiies -nice lUlU She has dune away with 
the old cuUs'iltative conference in Turns in iavour of 
a pime repiesentative Grand Council. She has 
admitted native Algerians to French citizenship, 
subject 10 certain qualifications, and has » abolished 
discnminatory taxes Constitutional re-orgjyiisation 
ha>s also been taking place in French Cochin-China, 
Senegal and Equatorial Africa, and tlie myindate ot. 
, S3Tia has been given a federrd constitution recently. 
In spite of this concession, the French are finding the 
occupation of Syria ex’pensive^ dangerous and fruit- 
less. It makes them otiend the susceptibilities of the* 
Mohamiuadaus, which tliey can ill ahord to do. Tlie 
Syrians irrespective of creed have resented the rnutila-T, 
tion of their country by the exclusion o 7 Palestine. 
The Moslems, who form the majority, aivi not con- 
tent to be French subjects, when in the adjacent 
Hedjaz the Arabs are indexiendent and in the adjacent 
Iraq they enjoy omtonomy. The Syrians do not want 
the French. !Even the French realise that Syria 
'Would always be a drain on France and the French 
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possession precanoas, as France has no bases m 
neighbouring territories as the British have toi con-* 
trolling hlesoporamia and Faiestme. 

The Latin r^aces do not share the Anglcr-Saxon 
prejudices against the coloured peoples. The Anglo- 
Saxons regard even Asians as colc;Lured people. To the 
French, the Tunisians, Algerians, Berbers, Moroc- 
cans, Malagas}', Hindus and Indo-Chinese are not 
in any essential different from the white people. Only 
the natives of West and equatorial Africa are blacks, 
and the French, while agreeing that these people are 
different from the Europeans, none the less receive 
them sociaiiv and treat them more or less on equal 
terms. 

One of the most imrjortant values of the colonies 
from the French point of view is the use of the 
colonies^ as military reservoirs. In their eyes^ 
Africans and Asians are a military asset, and can be 
used in Europe m time of peace as well as in time 
of war tp offset the discrepancy in population between 
the French and the Germans. Dupleix as early as 
1750 discovered that the Asians, when drilled and 
disciplined on the European system, make as good , 
soldiers as Europeans. He was the first Euro- 
pean to discover the military value of Asian races and 
his European rivals (the English) quickly made use 
of it and were benefited by his genius. 

. General Mangen as early as 1910, in his book 
La Force Voire (The Black power), advocated the 
military training of the African natives for the use 
of France in her continental w'ars. This practice of 
using the African colonies as military reservoirs of the 
mother country is now part of the permanent military 
policy of France. Throughout the world war, France 
^sed her African troops in Europe on all the 
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ironts, though the allies accused Germany oi training 
black armies in* Africa for this purpose. Evan after 
liie decbiration of peace, France employed black 
troops as an army of occupation in the Euhr, Ehme 
and other parts of Germany which evoked great 
biTteriiest. in Germany and aroused protests from all 
the European powers. 

The French Government in January, 1922, in- 
creased the colonial quota from *200,000 to 300,000 
troops, about fifn per cent, of the total mobilized 
strength of the French army. Conscripition is in 
force in the colomes, as m France, but with this 
difference that the I'ative levies especially in West and 
Central Afiica are being organised and developed 
with the idea of making them mtantrv divisions to 
be ut^ed hy France m Europe and the Near East, 
v.’hile French conscripts are not ordered on foreign 
service except in time of War. 

Should such a practice become univer&al, the 
rivalry of Europe and Aiiierica for the control •of raw 
man-power in Africa will itself be productive of in- 
ternational disputes, not to mention the eSect' it will 
have upon the natives. For this reason article XXII 
of the League of Nations insisted that in mandated 
territories naiive.s mii^t nor be given miliiaiw train- 
ing except f or local defence 

of the territory in v.diich they. Iwe, The piinciple 
applfes to all t'he‘^"Afficam“and Pacific ynamda^es except 
Erendi Togo and Hl}ere France has 

insisted on the riglit to train natives in order to 
‘ repel an attack or for the defence of the territory 
outside of that subject to the mandate.” 

France interprets the expre'^sion “ the defence of 
territory " to mean the defence of French territory 
anywiiere in the workk 
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The effect of military Training on the natives 
themse'lves is reniarkabie. If by conscription the 
natives of xlfrica are trained to fight and are ip posses- 
sion of weapons, France and the other Powers vntli 
colonies in Africa may find, in course of time, that 
their subjects cannot any longer l)e exploited with 
impunity. They will demand seif-government and 
ithe use of their labour and their national wealth for 
the benefit of their ov.m country. This is already 
happening in the older French colonies, i.e., m 
Algeria and in Tunisia. 

Much lias been written since the world war of the 
great v.^ealth of .the French colonies and of the eco- 
nomic advantages France will enjoy from their deve- 
lopment. ^ The value of the North African empire, for 
foodstuff’s as well as for soldiers, was amply demons- 
trated during the late war. And in the decade before 
the war the increase in the prosperity of the colonies 
had been marvellous. The difficulties that confroni 
France in the economic development of her colonial 
possessions are the lack of administrators and colo- 
nists aiid the maintainance of high protective tariffs 
for the benefit of the mother country. The French 
still think that colonies exist primarily for the benefit 
of France ; hence heavy import and export duties 
imposed on the rest of the world are omitted in 
ifavour of French merchants, and French shipping is 
everywhere given preference. Under these condi- 
tions French colonies have not prospered as much as 
they would have, if they were allowed to trade on 
equal terms with the whole world and avail themselves 
of the world’s shipping. The French themselves 
realize that exploitation and monopoly cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely. Subject people will demand the 
right to trade on equal terms wuth other nations than 
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Fiance. Tlie LiPxAi have been lai ahead ol other 
nations hi the organi'-ation ot their commerce, « in 
theii controj >‘1 oaiTViiig trade, and their control of 
tiacle iouie^, that they could aftoid to let other 
nations Jo ha.Miie-s v'iTli their celonies on equal terms. 
Only in recent years have there been pretereiitial 
taiiiis within the Briri'-h Einpiie and these have not 
been oneious. The other nati*)ii.>, ii they find that 
Fiance is n-w V'^ilxg and developing the resources of 
hei colonies, will demand the open door; whether 
^hey v;dl ^et it oi not lepend^ upon future 
development^. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
1600—1815, 

In 1014 approximately one-fourth of the world's 
habitable area, and a fourth of the human race were 
embraced by the British Empire. Larger than anr 
other state m the world, nine times the size of the 
German Empire, and considerably more than three 
times the size of the United States, by its very vast- 
ness, ’Vith its perplexing social, political, and economic 
problems, the British Empire merits a closer study 
by the students cf rmperlalisip and colonial problems 
Its closest rival, the Russian Empire boasted in 1014 
only ibree-miarter^' the area and three-tenths the 
population of ^he British Empire. The size of the 
British ^Empire becomes even mere impressive when 
coiripared tvitli tlie smallness of the mother country 
In area the United Kingdom constitutes less than 
one-hundredth part of the Empire, in populRtion 
about one-renlh. Shorn of its colonies, Greed Britaiii 
would have been a comparatively small stnfe with less 
than t|rree-fourths the population of Germany and far 
less impefrtant than either Germany, France, Russia, 
or the --United States. Indeed the entire white 
population of English speaking people in the Empire 
numlier no more than sixty millions, three-fourths 
of whom live in the British Isles. From the 
remaining fifteen millions of white inhabitants, there 
must be deducted 1,800,000 Canadians of French 
origin who normally speak French, 500.000 Canadians 
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of other notionelities, 700,000 Scuth African? of 
Dutcli ,aiiJ Gfei^ian extraction. It ^appears, tlhen, 
that there tvcre Larcllv more than tt^relve millions of 
really Brinm ^retilers^in all the British Colonies. The 
comparative!^’ small size of the British nation proves 
that the colossal eiopire tvas net produced by the 
normal increase of the English speaking peop^le. For 
every one of the British colonist-, there are more than 
thirty native- to Biiiisli rule. Four-fifths 

of the entire population or rhe British Empire (or 315 
millions of Indian^' I^ve in Iiidia alone, and lorty 
millicn.'r. or bliv.!:-, -:x millians ot Arab‘S, six 

rmllionvS ct ilr lay^, one million Chinese, one 
iTiillion F''!mie-irns, and 100,300 Eed* Indians, 
iveitvh-lmmciy ouinumbor the sixty millions 
rt v.'hre m!>r'u:?nts of the Empire. The British 
Empire therefore, a heterogeneous collection 
of peorle of every race, representing every pliase cf 
culture from cannibalisni to the absolute ahimsa or 
licn-vnlence creed of Mahatma Gandhi, inhabiting 
lands of the most diverse climates, professing five 
great ^ and innumerable lesser religions, and in- 
habiting important territories m five of the 
SIX continents. ■ By it? very nature such an 
empire must be o highly complex and inharmonious 
ciganisation, the more so, since its constituent parts 
v;ere added one by one, some by conquest^ some by 
mere cccupation, and some by settlement. The expan- 
sion of the Empire was guided by no consistent' 
policy, unless the shifting of policies itself be con- 
sidered a policy, 

^ Hinduism, Buddhisni, Christianity, iMohamme danism, and 
Jainism. 

tSouih America is the only continent -n •'Thioli the Empire 
IS not ’veil represented. 
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It been trulv paid that the Empire was built 
up ih a fit of bpent-iumdediiess The Empire may 
be roughly divided into three_^ types : — (1) The mother 
country and the pelf-governmg dominions, (2) The 
crovm colonies, possessing few or no rights of self- 
government, the Chartered Companies and the protec- 
torates and the mandates, and (3) the Indian Empire, 
The Indian Empire is the greatest of all British 
possessions viewed from the historical, economical, 
and political point of view. Although less than half 
the size of Canada, India is justly entitled to rank 
first, because it contains forty times the population of 
Canada, because four-fifths of the entire population of 
the Empire live in India, because Indian trade with 
the United Kingdom, worth more than one hundred 
and fifty millions of pounds a year, far exceeds that 
of any Qther colony, because more Englishmen 
are employed in the civil and military administration 
of India than of any other colony, and because more 
Englishmen are benefited by their connection with 
India than with any other country. Eor every 
square mile of territory in the United Kingdom, India 
can show fifteen, and as the British Isles have only 
forty-five million inhabitants as against India’s three 
hundred and fifteen millions, every man, woman and 
child in the United Kingdom maj" be said to possess 
seven suh^'ects in India. North and South America 
put togetfier have only half as many people as India. 

The acquisition of this tremendous empire by a 
handful of British merchan-t-adventurers would have 


* In 1913 the total commerce excluding the shipments of 
treasure between India and Ceylon and U. K. amounted to one 
hundred and thirty millions of pounds. No other colony or 
country m the world purchased so large an amount of British 
merchandise as India. 
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been absolutely impossible but for .two facts. the 
first place India was divided geographically, raciajly, 
religiously and politicallv, and in th^ second place 
India was not organized in western methods of 
warfare, z.c , the lack of discipline, lack of deadlv 
fire-arms and the marvellous machines coupled with 
the lack of any systematic training in western 
sciences. In addition to tliese giave defects, India was 
not lienefited by the progress of science and civiliza- 
tion alter the era of the industrial revolution. Up till 
this tune India could compare herself favourably with 
the advanced European countries, either in the deve- 
lopment of arts, letters, philosophy, and science or 
in methods of administration. 

W'e shall now briefly sketch the grov% of the 
British Empire both in India and elsewhere, and con^ 
sider what forces and causes contributed to the growth 
of this marvellous empire and enabled Great Britain 
to come out triumphant in the race for Empire* among 
the various Eiu'opean nations that struggled for colo- 
nial possessions, since the age of discovery, in the 
fifteenth century 

The first period of European Imperialism w^as the 
era of Iberian Monopoly and supremacy ; and it lasted 
till the defeat of Spain in the Great Armada in 1587 ’ 
by the English. The second period of European Im- 
perialism, from I'^SS — 1763, was filled with the rivalries 
of the three nations which had in different degrees 
contributed to the break-down of the Spanfeh mono- 
poly, the Dutch, the Erench and the English. The 
long era of their rivalry extended from 1588 to 1763, 
and it can be divided into three sections. The first 
of these extended from 1688 to about 1660, and may 
be called the period of experiment and settlement, and 
during its ‘course the leadership fell to the Dutch. 
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TI:e^ idea plantation m nndevelopeJ tracts was 
fiis:^ caior.tea in Ireland m :he reign of Mary Tudor 
and '--ne truly*' in the reign of Elizabeth; Sir TvMlter 
L’ciTud. who nad gained experience in Ireland, was 
the nnei advo-.aie el expansion through plantations 
m A: lerica. Me led Ins iiist expedition to Virginia 
in Job A thorgli his half-brother Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, vrho published his “ Discourse on Planta- 
tions ’ in IdTo, attempted to make a settlement in 
Hewfoundiand in 1583. The Srst expansion inove- 
rneiits, m undeveloped tracts and islands by plantations 
in America and the V'est Indies, and in the populous 
and productive countries in xAsia by trade, were ex- 
tended by chartered companies. The English gov- 
ernment granted charters for plantation purposes to 
the Virginia Company in 1606 and 1609 (set clement 
of Eermudas 1609, i61*2, 1620,) and to the Massa- 
chusetts ^Bay Company in 1629. Grants of lands 
were also given to individuals and Eoyal favourites in 
America and West Indies for plantation purposes, 
notably ^of Nova Scotia to Sir Vhliiam Alexander in 
1621, of Barbadoes to the Earl of Marlborough in 
1621, of the Carnbean Islands to the Earl of Carlisle 
in 1627 and of Maryland to Lord Baltimore in 
1632. Erancis Bacon's essay on “ Plantations ", 
published in 1625, sets forth the clearest statement of 
the scieii(<fe of planting as it was understood in the 
Seventeenth Century. 

The second period extended from 1660 to M713, 
and may be called the period of systematic colonial 
policy and of growing rivalry betw^een France and 
England; during this period Prance held the 
leadership by reason of her superior organisation and 
advantages.. During this period the chief work of 
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expansion was carried on by chartered trading com- 
panies. Merchants were accustomed to associate for 
trade purposes and to vcork like the mediaevai guilds 
on the basis of monopolies. The Eussian or Muscovy 
Company was founde^l in l.;54 by the Charter of Mary 
Tudor to trade wr+h Eussia. The Turiiey or Levant 
Company was founded in 1581 by a charter from 
Elizabeth, and the English Levant Company w<as* 
extended into an association to trade overland with 
India m 1593. Finally the London East India Com- 
pany, which brought India into the British Empire , 
was formed on 31st December 1600 to trade with 
India by vtav of the Capv^ of G-ood Hope. The em- 
bassy of Sir Thomas Eoe tvas sent to India in 1615 by 
this company through royal favour. The*weak con- 
dition ol the English navy and the political weakness 
of Enchind checked both expansion by settlement 
and expansion hr irade iro to the Civil Wax A 
nt'v ere vras opencnl. however, by tiie direct inter- 
vention of the English government for the protection 
and extension of English interests beyond the seas, 
yrheu Sir Harry Vare parsed tlie first iSTavigation Act 
in 10 -J., "vlnch marks che mercantile vieva of trade and 
plantations. Hhe second Xovisation Act tvas passed 
by Charles II in 166(2 to <=-treiJgtIieLi the English mer-^ 
canti'e marine and English trade and to promote the 
expansion of eolonies.%, Expansion by war vt^as also 
’tndiertaken wheii the conquest of Jamaica v?as effected 
HI 165" !w Penn and Venables, and the annexation of 
York was made in 1667 from the Dutch. 
At the same time new companies and settlements 
were founded, such as the Eoyal African Company in 
16C3 tor carrying on the slave trade, the Hud=^on Bay 
Company in 1670 (to trade in furs,) which brought 
Canada into the British Empire Carolina was 
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founded in 1673, and John Locke, the philosopher, 
gave a ^ constitution for the government of the new 
plantation. Tire settlement of Pennsylvania by 
Vvhliiam Penn took place m 1681 under a charter 
fioni the Crown. Bombay was Jeased to the London 
East India Company in 166T through the influence of 
Sir Jo>iah Child who, in his Di&cour<=e on Trade ’ 
published m 1668. undertook the populaiisation and ex- 
position ot the Mercantile System. All the charters 
were given by the Crown : and since the Crown, 
and not the Crowm and Parliament, exercised this 
prerogative, the control of plantations and trade fell 
to the Privy Council, and a commission of the Privy 
Council was appointed in 1634 for making law^s and 
orders for 'the Grovernment of English colonies. After 
the restoration. Clarendon created the Council of 
Trade and the Council of Plantations in 1660, and the 
two councils were united as a Council of Trade and 
Plantations in 1672 wuth John Locke as its Secretary. 
The Council Tvas, however, abolished in 1677 end its 
duties w;ere given to the Privy Council. These 
Councils were only consultative, administrative autho- 
rity being vested in the Secreteries of State. In 
practice the English settlers in the seventeenth century 
enjoyed a considerable degree of self-government and 
their right to legislate for the^nselves was admitted 
by the English Government. This right was also at 
first given^ to the factory at Madras and later wuth- 
drawn. 

The third period from 1713 to 1763 was dominated 
by the intense rivalry of France and England, deca- 
dent Spam joining in the conflict on the side of 
France, while the declining power of the Dutch was 
on the whole ranged on the side of England ; and it 
ended with the complete ascendency of England, 
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supreme at once in CanaJa and India. During this 
penol the expansion of the Empire was primanlv by 
means of conquest. Lively interest was taken in 
esparsion by settlement, expansion by trade and 
expansion by conquest after the revolution of 1688. 
The influence of the merchant class m Parliament in 
the leig'us of William III and Anne became supreme. 
As a result, continual peace and alliance with the Dutch 
were maintained, which prevented the rivalry of the 
Dutch with the English merchanis in Asia. Marked 
attention w-as paid to trade privileges in the Treaties 
of Utrecht in 1713. The Assiento with Spain was 
concluded Gibraltar and Nova Scotia were annexed 
as a result of the War of the Spanish Succession. 
Halifax and Nova Scotia were colonised by English 
discharged soldier^ and sailors in 1749, (after the con- 
clusion of the war of Austrian Succession,'' w^hich is 
the first instance of deliberate expansion 1^’ settle- 
ment undertaken by the English Government,. The 
expansion by conquest was undertaken by William 
Pitt (afterwards Earl of Chatham) by the regeneration 
of the Navy, the di'^patch of Eoyal troops to India, 


and the recognition of the uemu^ of Wolfe and Clive, 


who won for the Engli^r Canada and India respecj 
tively during the campaigns ot the Seven Years War! 
Pitt refused to take Bengal under the direct govern- 
ment of tlie Crown. The Treaty of Paris in 
the Biitish, Canada, St. Tincent, Gremrda^,'^Dqn^^^^ 
Tobago and jotIieim\Yes>t .India- Tdancb., in addition to 
their inprefnacy in India over the ^ Erench. During 
the Seven YeaTs‘"“War, an expedition was sent from 
Madras by the East India Company against Manilla, 
which was partially successful. The Treaty of Paris 
in 1763, however, restored the Philippine Islands to 
Spain. 
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During the Seven Tears’ War the American 
nists helped the mother country by sending expedi- 
tions against the French in Louisburg ' and in 
other ways. The treaty of Paris left the way open 
for the American revolution a& the American colo- 
nists no longer feared French aggression in Canada, 
neither did they desire or require the protection of 
England in the Xew World. 

The effects of the English revolution of 1683 on 
Colonial Administration were three fold. It resulted 
first in the establishment of the contiol of Parliament 
over the executive, which meant Parliamentary inter- 
fereiice, in colonial affairs and the disappearaiicb of the 
direct authority of the Crown in the Colonies. The 
Secretary State for the Colonies was no longer to ])e 
merely the agent of the Crown, hiA was to be a leading 
member of the party winch controlled the majority in 
Parhamc^it. Secondly, the Americans were iniliienced 
by the^ ideas of Loch? and the philosophers of the 
Eevolution, and wanted no interference m then 
domestic affairs either from tht: Crown or Parliament. 
The establishment of the Board of Trade and Planta- 
iions in IGOG, veliich carried on the correspondence 
with the colonies and advised on colonial matters 
irritated the Americans when this Board pursued a- 
policy ot interference. Increased attention was pahl 
to Asiatic^ and American affairs m England after the 
Treaty of Pans. The Secretaryship of State was 
instituted for the American colonies m 1768, and the 
secretary w^as not to be bound by the decision of the 
Board cf Trade and Plantations. Lord North’s 
Eegulating Act was passed in 1778 by which the Eng- 
lish government directly interfered in the government 
of India for the first time. In 1774 the Quebec Act 
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T\'a& ^a^^ed, recogmziry :Le and- lavi's oi the 

Prench Canaihars, Vv'hidi permanently securea their 
loyalty to the British Crov;n. 

The third and most iroporrant effect of the English 
revolnticn on colonial matter^ -was the increasing m- 
ffn^ce of the ilercantile Theory in the relations of 
England tvith her colonle^ and dependencies. Close 
snperTision and control of trade, end in the ease of 
India, of monopoly oi trade, tt'eie maintained. This is 
also tine with regard to Ireland. Th.ongh self-govein- 
ment and the benefit of English Law were granted to 
American colonies, trade mtertercuce and ^he evil 
effects of the mercantile system, adopted by the 
mother country, alienated the sympathies of the 
American colonies and resulted in constant friction 
and irritation. Tlie colonial legidatures in America^ 
enjoyed full legislative antonomv, but the Governors 
appointed by the Crown came into conflict with the ' 
]egi«]atiiies and the yioblem of an irremovable^ execu- 
tive and an elected leaislature gave rise to constant 
deadlocks and causes of friction, '^tvhich were bound 
to end either in the granting of full autonomy 
or separation. The two limitations upon the self- 
government of the American colonies were as 
follows • — The executive and judicial officers tvho 
carried out the laws w'ere not elected by them, but 
appointed by the Crown in England. The colonies 
w'ere not responsible for the administratioit of their 
own laws. Secondly, the regulations by wdiich their 
foreign trade was governed were determined, not by 
theinselve=i but by the British Parliament. They 
were not responsible for the control of their own 
traffic with the outside world. 

* Excepting in Eliode Island and Connecticut where the 
power of electing governors was conferred on the people. 
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The old colonial system or the mercantile com- 
mercial policy was perhaps more responsible for the 
American revolution than even the political cause, — 
the rig'ht of the British Parliament to tax the 
colonists According to the old colonial system, which 
was in force till the loss of the American colonies in 
178*2, the mother country used to be responsible for the 
defence of all the scattered settlements, which in their 
weakness were exposed to attack from many sides : in 
return she expected to be put in possession of definite 
trade advantages. Hence the Navigation Act of 1660 
provided not only that inter-impenal trade should be 
carried in English or Colonial vessels, but that cer- 
tain ■ enumerated articles including some of the 
most important colonial products, should be sent only 
to England, so .that English merchants should have 
the profits of selling them to other countries, and the 
English jjrovernment the proceeds of duties upon 
(them. ^Another Act provided that imports to the colo- 
nies should only come from or through England. In 
other words, England was to be the commercial entre- 
pot of the whole empire, and the regulation of im- 
perial trade as a whole was to belong .to the English 
Government and Parliament. To the English Govern- 
ment also belonged the conduct of the relations of the 
Empire as a whole with other powers. This commer- 
cial system was not, however, purely one-sided. If 
the colonies were to send their chief products only to 
Enoland, dhey were at the same time to have a mono- 
poly or marked advantage in English markets. 
Differential duties were levied in England on com- 
peting products of other countries and their colonies 
This policy was something like the modern policy of 
imperial preference. It aimed at turning the 
empire into an economic unit of which England 
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was to have teeu the chief beneficiary. ^ The 
old coloiiial system of England vcas not differe^nt 
from the contemporary colonial policies of France 
aiul Spain or Holland, except that self-governing 
instituticns were granted to the English colonies 
which were denied by France and Spain. The 
restrictions on colonial trade, together with the 
prohibition of industries likely to compete with those 
of the mother country, irritated the colonies and en- 
couraged smuggling trade hettveen the New England 
Colonies arid the French West Indies, in defiance of 
the' Navigation Acts and other mercantile laws passed 
by England T’'e rigorous enforcement of these law's, 
together with the insistence of the right of Parlia- 
ment to tax iht- coiomsts, brought about the 'American 
Revolution. 

The American Revolution marks the first retrogres- 
sion in the hi-torv of the British Empire. Th« success 
of the American Revolution disgusted English ^.states- 
men and the English people regarding problems of 
Colonial administration. By Burke's xAct qf 1782 
the abolition of the Board of Trade and Plantations 
and of the Secretaryship of State for the American 
Department w'as effected. Questions with regard to- 
the remaining possessions w-ere left to the Secretary 
of State for the Northern Department alone until 
1786, and after that date until 1794 conjointly with 
a committee of the Privy Council on Trade ancl Plan- 
tations until the establishment of the Secretaryship 
of State for War and the Colonies in 1794 with. Henrv 
Dunclas the Secretary. The commiitee of Trade 
and Plantations w^as Snail v abolished in 1801. 

While the x^merican controversy w'as proceeding, 
one of the greatest of British navigators. Captain 
Cook, W'as husv exploring* tlie Pacific and ac- 
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nmniig Aii&tiali? aiid Xerr Zealand for the British, 
though these regions vrere discovered by the Dutch a 
century earlier. The less of the American* colonies 
had deprived Britain ci her chief diiniping ground 
icr convicts In 17Sd, six years after the recognition 
of American Independence, England established the 
convict settlement of Botany Bay m Australia This 
penal settlement of Botany Bay is the starting point 
in the colonisation ot Australia and New Zealand. 
The United Loyalists from America crossed the border 
after 1783, and settled down in Ontario and Nova 
Scotia and started the new colony of New Brunswick. 
The advent of the loyalists into Canada, a hitherto 
purely Erench province, raised the very difficult pro- 
blem of '^racial relationship. No attempt was made 
^0 anglicise the Erench settlers ; on the contrary the 
Quebec Act of 1774 granted to the Erench the main- 
tainanc^ of the Roman Catholic religion and of 
Erenclji Civil Law, which eii'^ured the loyalty of the 
Erench Canadians, By the Quebec Act of 1701, the 
purely Erench region of Ontario or Upper Canada, 
and both the provinces as well as the coastal settle- 
ments, were endovved with self-governing institutions 
of the familiar pattern, representative government 
with an elected assembly controlling legislation and 
taxation,"" a nominated governor and a council 
directing the executive. The Act of 1791 is impor- 
tant as ifidicating a new departure in Colonial policy, 
conferring self-governing institutions on alien 
non-British European elements in the Empire ; 
though there was the absence of any recognition of 
alien races, to self-governing institutions, whether 
they be the inhabitants of India or of Africa. 

While the Act of 177^ provided for only a nominated 
conneiL 
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The Eegulatmg Act of 1773 failed in its operation 
and the trading exploitation of the East India- Com- 
pany led to worse results than those of tjie forcibly im- 
posed political dominion ; and the only solution lay 
in the wise adaptation of western methods of govern- 
ment to eastern cond'itions ; and the first step was 
taken by the passage of Pitt’s India Act establishing 
the Board of Control in 1784, substituting the res- 
ponsibility of Parliament and of the English Nation 
to ^onie extent tor the ii responsibility and selfish in- 
terests of the East India Company m the governance 
of India. 

As a result of the growth of the humanitarian 
moveuKUit lu Englaiiih tiie impeaciiUient of Clive 
anu C'l Warren Hastincs took place (178r>-1793b and 
sji Anr--s!:i\ei;\ Saciety was fcuuded in 17'^r. 
rogetiiei v'lth the settlement oi Sieira Leone lor 
nvsL-’ -lave- 11: 1787. the NapoleoU'C wars 

the hriiiar-iianaa -pint continued to grow, hntii the 
abolitior: oi the negro slave trade was enecled in 
1887 wuh the trial rf Colcne' Pictcn (1800) :cr the 
Tortuie of Louna Gaider( ii. Wilberferce succeeded 
ill inserting at the time of the renewal of the Charter 
of 1813 ot the East India Company, clauses allowingy 
nnssicnaries to preach in India, and establishing the 
Bishopric of Calcutta in 1813. 

During the long war between England and the 
French Piepublic, involving France, Holland, and 
Spain, the control of the sea l)y England, as in the 
c*a-£ ef Seven Years War and the Wvar< cf the 
Spanish Succes-i'ai, enrdiled Eiu bud to captui-j iieailv 
all the colonial possessions ot the Fiench, the Dutch 
and the Spanish. As the control of war and the 
colonies went together, the newly captured posses- 
sions were generally admimstered bv military officers. 
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The French Revolutionary wars brought about vast 
changes m the colonial map uf the world. The 
principal changes were vciih reterence to Airica and 
Scuth America. As a result of the participation of 
Koiiand in the war on the side^ot France, the Dutch 
colony at the Cape oi Good. Hope was occupied by 
England in 1798, restored for a brief period in 1801, 
le-occupieJ m ISOG, and hnally annexed under 
the treaty settlement of 1817 The Cape was, in 
fact, the most important acquisition secured to Eng- 
land by that treaty, though she paid a sum of two 
million pounds to Holland as a compensation for this, 
settlement England secured the Cape mainly be- 
cause of its value as a coaling station on the way ^o 
India, but it imposed upon her an imperial problem 
of a very dif&ciilt kind. As m Canada, she had to 
deal here with an aliei' race of European origin, and 
this racial problem vcas accentuated by the further 
problem of dealing vuth a preponderant and growing 
negro population. 

second result of the French revolutionary vcars 
was, that when Napoleon made himself master of 
Spam in 1808, the Sjjamsh colonies in Central and 
South ceased to* "he governed from the' 

mother country, and liaving tasted the sweets of in- 
dependence, and btill more the advantages of un- 
restricted trade, cnu’d never again be brought into 
subordinafion. Betvceen 1815 and 1825 all the 
Spanish ^ colonies ■’n'”'S?TuTh'*'''lAinerica. deGaredA their 
Jiid^endence ot the ‘old eciintry. By 1825 nothing 
wasTeft hf the vaA Spanish Empixe save the Cana- 
rie^^, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philnqpine Islands: 
nothing was left of the Portuguese Empire save a 
feW' decaying posts on the coast® of Africa and India ; 
nothing vcas left of the PAitch Empire save Java and 
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it< dependencio re-toied by England m 1815 ■ 
nothing Vv'a- left or the Ertiich Empire save fevc 
We=^: India , and v.diat had been the British 

American colonies were now the United States of 
America, a great power declaring to Europe, through 
the Ilonioe dor-tiine, that she vrould resist any at- 
tempt of the European powers to restore the old 
regime m South Anienea 

a result of the Xapolconic hVai-, England 
acquired vast colonial dependencies in all the conti- 
nents. In Asia she acquired Ceylon from the Dutch 
in 1795, took Java in 1808 and restored it in 1815 in 
return tor the vatiiab!^ cessiuii to the British of the 
Cai^e Colony in Atrica In addition to the Cape 
Colony, vrhicli became the starting pomt^ of the 
British Empire m Alrica, England acquired Mauritius 
(now a prosperous sugar colony,) and the Seyclielles 
from Prance in ISIO, though she restored the island 
of Eemiion to France in 1815. , 

In America and the hVest Indies, England ac- 
quired British Guia na from the Dutch m 1706, 
I^cia^ and Tobago fronUthe French m 1794, and 
Trjn idad from Spain in 1797, though she restored 
Martinique and (Guadeloupe to Prance 
Europe "she acquired the valuable and highly strate- 
gic island of M^ta as a military and naval station to 
be added as a link in the line of communicatjpns with 
Gibraltar acquired in 1713. During the same period, 
the Indian Empire was founded and consolidated by 
the policjy^of Hastings and Wellesley. 

The first empire that England lost through the 
American PiGvoliition was more than made up 
by the new acquisitions she obtained through ex- 
ploration and the control of the sea and by the terms 
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ot tlie^ Treaty of Pans m 1815. The second Empire 
that she Won between 1785 and 1615, a period of less 
than thirty yefu s . veas different in character from the 
old It was an empire of continents or snb-continents 
— Canada, Australia, India, fioiith Africa — not to 
speak of innumerable scattered islands, trading posts, 
naval and military stations dotted over all the seas of 
the world, which had either survived from an earlier 
period, or had been acquired in order that they might 
serve as naval bases. It was spread round the Vvhole 
globe; it included almost every variety of soil, pro- 
duct and climate ; it was inhabited by peoples of the 
most varying types. It presented an infinite variety 
of political and racial problems The gams made 
between 1785 and 1815, a space of thirty years, are 
astonishing and remarkable, and the loss of the 
thirteen American Colonies was but a trifling matter 
compared with the new accjuisitions ; though the 
Amerman colonies wvre entirely different in character 
from the new Empire, in as much as they were an oft- 
shoot uf the mother country. 

The development of the British Empire up to 
1815 was due to her geographical position, her 
advance by a hundred yeais in political unification 
over her rivals, her policy of non-intervention i3i Eiiro- 
j)eau iihairs, except wdien the balance of p(;wei in 
Europe made one or other power threaten EimlnjuTs 
trade or sea-power, her control aiid supremacy ( f 
the seast and a lucky start in colonial enterprises all 
ewer the w(uld. In addition, there are other causes, 
material and moral, for her supremacy in colonial 
efpaifSdn Bf itis^^ had coal at tide watei. 

Their brains and energy v^ere responsible for the 
adapiation ot steam power to industry and transpor- 
tation. Just as in political matters they were a cen- 
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tuiy ahead of other leading Euro[>ean Powers, 
also m industrial and conrmerciai methods theynook 
advantage of the new inventions earliei; than any 
other Power. They were good sailors and established 
firmly their supremacy of the seas in ISlo. But, 
most important of all, faey were willing to expatriate 
themselves, not only to fight and die for their coun- 
try, but to settle and develop the overseas territories 
to which they took title, unlike the eases 

of the Prench, Dutch, or Spanish who vcent 
there only soldier^, siate-iiien or adventurers and 
returned to their mother country The social oigan- 
isation of England, and her system of primogeniture 
had enabled her younger sons to turn their thoughts 
permanently to teiritorie- Situated in the temptrate 
zones such as Canada, Australia, South Atrica and 
Nevr Zealand. Their treatment of the native races 
too was fairer during this pmuod w^hen compared with 
that of other poweis. 

Of the leading Powers at the Congress of Vienna, 
Great Britain alone attached importance to questions 
outside Europe. The Holy Alliance of Russia, 
Prussia and Aiibtria did not appeal to her. In 
Europe Great Britain’s interests led her to play a 
negative role in international diplomacy from the 
Congress of Vienna to the Congress of Berlin. 
Among themselves the Powers could do as .they 
pleased. The veto of Great Britain was heard "‘in in- 
ternational councils only when questions of OA’J^r-seas 
policy arose ; for example, British statesmanship 
opposed the scheme of the Holy Alliance to help 
Spain to win back her American Colonies in 1822-23. 
With Russia and France, the only other powers that 
showed marked colonial activity. Great Britain came* 
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iiitc occasional aiplcaualic coniiict, and from Lenniark 
aiiil , Hull and titles tl cwnorsliip were acc^ Lined on rlie 
Ydeot African Coast. 
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faciiitatii'g communications with colonies. British 
cidonial activity must be treated from the dual iniiit 
of view, of civatma and stiiiiulalni^ overseas loarkets 
and the carrying trade, and of protecting the markets 
and the merchant marine. For themselves first, and 
then for the colonies peopled by the overfiow of popu- 
lation from England and Scotland, the British sought 
security and prosperity. In buttressing the British 
Empire and gaining control of trade routes to all 
parts of the world, they took what they wanted, or 
tiicuglit tiiey needed, in Asia and Africa, and {spposed 
by diplomatic pressure and by force the expansion of 
every other European Powder, wdiere they felt that 
expansion would jeopardize their plans for 
strengthening and adding to the empire. The domi- 
nant considerations were India and the trade routes' 
from England to India, from England to the other 
colonies, and from the other colonies to India. India 
could be made secure only by control of the land and 
sea approaches to the Indian peninsula. The settle- 
ments after the downfall of Napoleon had given 
Great Britain, Malta and the Ionian Islands in the 
Mediterranean, the Cape of Good Hope, the Sev- 
ciielles, Mauritius and Ceylon. The Ionian Islands 
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were ceded to Greece m 1863. but Cyprus was occu- 
pit-d ii: ^c78, ( Kviiu dit cLaUj^eJ Cv.:i!l::ious 

through the piercing of the Isthmus of. Suez m 1869, 
Cyprus had become a vantage point of importance. 
But Bisraeli had already taken another step to control 
the nev loute to India by purchasing the Khedive 
Ismaills shares in the Suez Canal Company m 1875. 

In the regions between Egypt and India, the 
British had been tvorkmg with admirable forcbight 
and energy for lialf a century before the Suez Canal 
was cut. Control of the Sed Sea was secured by the 
occ'vipation of Aden in ls39» and in the following year 
the East India Cain})any pre-empted the opposite 
African coast by binding tlie native chiefs to a pro- 
nnj-e not to liter into treaty relations wifii other 
Pcrsvers To neutralize other Eurojiean influences the 
British Were led to declare w’ar against Abyssinia, m 
1868 The king was killed and his heir taken captive 
to England tvhere he died. In lb73, the Sultan of 
Zanzibar made a treaty with the British and in T877, 
London recognised Egyptian jurisdiction over Soma- 
liland, provided that no territories of Egypt be’ ceded 
on. any pretext whatever to a foreign power. 

The cccui)atioii of Aden was preceded and follow- 
ed by diplomatic activity, made possible through the 
co-operation of the Navy around the Arabian penin- 
sula. Tlie flrst treaty of peace wuth the Arab chiefs 
oi the Persian Gulf was made in 1820. It was re- 
affirmed m 1853 and m 1861 ; despite the \iole^i pro- 
tests of Turkey, the Sheik of Bahrein put himself 
under Britisli }>rotection. In 1854 the Sultan of 
Muscat ceded the Kuria Muria Islands and in 1876 
the Sultan of Kishim gave Sokotra to the British. In 
all agreements with the Eecl Sea and Persian Gulf 
chiefs there was the same clause, namely, that no 
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treaties, concessions, or negotiations be entered into 
with ^any European Power other than Great Britain 
Vvithout the cvui^exit ot the Government of India. The 
extension of the Biiiish Power m the Persian Gulf, 
Bed Sea and cvtn in Egypt wqs undertaken partlj 
from the revenue'^ and resources (military and naval) 
of the Government ol Indua under the direction of the 
Foreign Office in Dowinng Street 

\Yhen Eapoleon Hi was at the height of his powder 
in 1S62, Great Britain agreed with Erdiice to respect 
the independence ot ZOu>cat and Zanzibar. But 
eleven years later in 1S73, the Sultan of Muscat ac- 
cepted a British subsidy and Zanzibar eventually 
came under Britisli prcteciion The Governmeni of 
India w^s virtually master of the Persian Gulf, and 
had extended its induence along the Arabian Sea 
coast of Persia before the Paisso-Turkisli War oi 
1877. The effort to shut Eussia off, from the Indian 
Ocean ''end from the coaiitries contiguous to India, re- 
quireU two serious wars with Afghanistan in 1839-42 
and 1878-80, a war with Persia in 1856-57, the exten- 
sion 01 British contiol to the North Western Frontier, 
and the establishment of a protectorate over Baluchis- 
tan In the campaign of 1839 against Afghanistan, 
the British felt that it was necessary to protect the 
flank of their expedition by seizing Kalat. A treaty 
was, therefore, signed with the Khan of Kalat in 
1840 and renewed in 1854 and 1876. The first was 
simply^ a defensive treaty, the second an offensive 
and defensive alliance vcith a subsidy for the Khan, 
and the third allowed the British the right of inter- 
vention and gave them the Aorth^ pastern corner of 
Baluchistan, whPre^^^Qfuefe became a sSqng^'Tor tress, 
linked mth .Karachi by rail, servingjo watch ^the 
future relations between Afghans and Eussians. 
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On the eastern side of India, the British began 
TO extend their iniiiierLe in hril iiy mvadirig Banna, 
Vv’hicb tva^ finally annexed after the capture of Kah- 
gvjon in 185*2. The leasing of the island of Singapore 
iroTii the Sultan of Jolivore in 1824 tvas a master- 
stroke of far-sightednebs. When Hong Kong was 
added sixteen years later in 1840 as a result of the 
Kirst Opium War with China, the British had laid 
the foundation of unrivalled naval and mercantile 
supremacy froin England to the Bar East, both by the 
MeditmTanean and by the Cape of Good Hope routes. 
TEe' various' Sultanates L‘etween the mid of the Halay 
peninsula and Burma were gradually mcoipoiated 
ill the British Empire by treaties with the Malay 
sovereigns and Siam. Along the sea route, the 
Andaman Islands were annexed m 1858, Labuan was 
occupied despite the protest of Spain and Holland in 
1847, and a foothold was obtained m the northern 
tip of Borneo in 187S by a treaty between the Labuan 
Trading Coi.ipanv and the Sultan of Sulu. Afl the 
territory between Cairo and Hong Kong, incornoiated 
in the British Empire, ha'= been acquired mostlj’' 
thrcjugh the «-4forts of th(.‘ Government of India and its 
revenues and rt source-. di^itmct trcm the revenues 
of the Homo Got eminent, and yet, the advantages 
accruing from these territories are reaped mainly by 
the miialntants of tla. liome country, and Indians are 
per admitted oven in this territory on equal terms 
vritli the Britisln 

a 

On Tiie Ahortlierii side of India the British secured 
the ri.oht TO maintain a ivsidf^nt in Kepal liy the treaty 
of Sea’owlee in I6l5 and the right ot reciiiitina' Ghurkos 
for the Indian Army m return for a ca-h payment of 
10 lakhs of Eupee- a year. In 1864 eleven provinces 
of Bhutan were annexed to Bengal and in tlie follow- 
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year tlie T3hiit<uj govern nient accei'Aed a sub^ich 
froni^Siura It ilJ^. been under viriiial British con- 
trol ever snu-*. d.tleiuptn veere made to open up 
trade helween T’>dia and Tibet in ]872-7d, hut 
Tibet belonged iiominalhv tu rijina, an agreement 
was made at (het>N) 187G * ]>ei\veeii Cliina and 
Great Brnam to’ explomuon of iliis eiainlry ir- 
wliich the British yreedly [dared the penetration of 
Russia a induence Ti’eeian ianaticism prevented 
British am: Ihis.nans alike from exploration and 
propaji^andji The remoteness of the country made 
conquest b;. arms impracticable, thomeh recently 
postal and telegraphic communication has been 
established bettveen India and Tibet. 



CHAPTEE V. 


BRITISH COLOINHAL POLICY 1815—1878. 

The development of Australia and Yew Zealand, 
the founding of British Columbia, the increasing im- 
portance of Hongkong and Singapore, and especially 
the invention of marine .telegraph communication 
caused the British to realize, during the seventies, 
the advisability of the extension of their sovereignty 
over islands in the Pacific. The Convention of 
London m 1814 had left the East Indies to the 
Dutch, and the Philippines had not been taken from 
Spain. British exploration, notably the voyage of 
Captain Cook, did much to make the Pacific Islands 
knowm to Europe. The first actual British ^posses- 
sion in the Pacific was Pitcairn island annexed in 
1838. A naval captain hoisted the British flag over 
the Hawaian Islands in 1843, but this act was 
disavowed by London. A foothold was secured on 
the south coast of New Guinea, owing to its proxi- 
m'Ry Yo "irastralia'^ iii 1846 , and" "the earlier Tettler s 
of-^ew' 'Zealand gathered in the islands in their 
immediate neighbourhood. Until the era of cables, 
however, nobody was much concerned about tljie more 
remote Pacific archipelagoes, whose exploration would 
bring little profit. 

The first important step in the extension of the 
British Empire to Oceania was the annexation of 
the Eijj islands in_1874. Erance, which had just be- 
gun" active empire-building in Indo-China, had been 
picking up Pacific islands since 1840. The Erench 
were well established in New Caledonia and the South 
G 97 
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Sea Islands In the year following the British coup 
in Kii, the British and French began to colonise 
—or rather te pa.y attention to their missionary work 
— in the New Hebrides. John Paton, a Scotch niis- 
sniiary, proposed to make the New Hebrides British 
m 1877. But the French protested. On the other 
hand, the British were able to take advantage of this 
claim and others that the}^ were willing to forego, to 
secure international assent to the annexation of 
Union, Ellice, G-ilbert, Southern Solomon, and other 
groups over which they had discovery and trading 
claims that had never been pressed. The agreement 
of 1877 established the British Empire on a wide and 
firm basis in the mid-Pacific. 

In the earlier days, before the interior of Africa 
was explored by Livingstone (1859) and before the 
great value of African raw materials became apparent, 
the British did little to extend the colonies which they 
had acquired on the way to the Cape of G-ood Hope. 
But "tlieir activities along the West African coast, 
in connection with the suppression of the slave trade, 
laid a valuable foundation for the future. Sierra 
Leone was made a Crown colony in 1808, a.nd"’TEte 
transfers nf territory at the end of the Napoleonic wars 
led to new frontiers for Gambia and the founding of 
Bathurst in 1816. The French withdrew from 
Gambia finally in 1857, but without a definite deter- 
minaticn of frontier. In the meantime France was 
developing the Senegal settlements that had been 
returned to her in 1815. In 1831 British explorers 
and merchants began to discover the potentialities of 
the Niger Valley. The Gold Coast forts were taken 
over by the Crown in 1843, Danish rights were 
acquired in 1850 and Dutch rights in 1871. This led 
to the Ashanti War in 1873-74 when the king was 
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compelled to acknowledge Great Britain's supremacy 
on tlie Coast. Lagos Island was seized in 1861, and 
tlie United Africa Company was founded* in 1879, wixli 
th-e object of developing British Trade at the expense 
of less united rivals. It was just m time to get 
ahead of the Germans and French, both of whom were 
backed by their governments. 

The African Lakes Corporation w^as founded in 
1878 after the explorations of Livingstone and Stan- 
ley in Lake ISTyassa (1859) and the Uganda (in 1875). 
At the same time Baker and Gordon, m the employ 
of the Egyptian Khedive, Ismail, explored, fought 
for, and established administrative control over the 
Sudan. In Ameiica the three colonies, taken from 
Holland in 1815 on the South American copist south 
of Yenezuela, were organisedT into British Guiana. A 
seventeenth century settlement of British log-cutters 
on the west coast of Central America became British 
Honduras and was put under the Governor of 
Jamaica in 1862, and was finally made a Crown 
colony in 1870. These two coast strips are the only 
footholds of Great Britain in Central and "" South 
America. 

Now turning our attention to the development of 
temperate or settlement colonies, the two chief ques- 
tions, with regard to them, concerned the transporta- 
tion of convicts and the regulation of emigration. The 
pressure of economic distress, that follo-^^d the 
Napoleonic wars coupled with .the extraoiii^Jinanly 
rapid increase of population in England, led to whole- 
sale emigration. In the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century a very severe penal code, which m- 
flioted the penalty of death, commonly converted into 
transportation, for an incredible number of offences, 
gave an impetus to the emigration movement. The 
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convict settlement of Botany Bay, established in 1788 
alter tlie loss or tlie American colonies, continued to 
^Tow as a result of an accession of new convicts. Free 
settlers did not come to Australia till 1816, and a 
contest between convicts and free settlers began to 
take place. As a result of .this contest, the convict 
settlement of Van Bieinan’s land or Tasmania was 
lormed m 1825. The end of the convict system was 
brought about by Sj^lney Smith and Archbishop 
Whatley. The great wave of humanitarian move- 
inent continued to grow, and the abolition of slave 
trade in 1808 was followed by an agitation for the 
emancipation of Negro slaves throughout the British 
Empire. As a result of this agitation slavery was 
abolished in 1833, when the British Parliament 
declared slavery illegal and voted twenty million 
pounds to purchase the freedom of tlie slaves 
from their masters. This was the first sign of 
an enlightened attitude towards the backward 
races", hitherto mercilessly exploited by all the 
imperialist Powers. The principle of the pro- 
tection of the backward races was now definitely 
adopted by the British G-overnment, mainly duetto 
the influence of the missionary organisations known 
as the power of ' Exeter Hall.’ There have been in 
the history of modern British imperialism sporadic 
instances of injustice like .the forced labour of Kana-> 
kas in the Pacific, the indentured contract cooly 
system «of Indians, the policy of land alienation in 
Kenya and South Ehodesia, but no organised policy 
of exploitation and extermination of the native 
races. 

The emancipation of slaves led to grave labour 
difficulties in the West Indies, whose prosperity was 
seriously impaired, and in South Africa, where it 
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bi'oug^lit about acute friction with the slave-owning 
Boer-f armors . The abolition of slavery led to a 
shortage of labour throughout the tropical colonies 
of Great Britain^ and the indentured contract ^cooiy 
system was organised by Great Britain and thousands 
cf Indians and Chinese were sent to Trinidad, British 
Gluiaiia, Jamaica, Mauritius, Biji, M’atal, Ceylon and 
the Federated Malay States under this system which is 
t:ie"inodern substitute for slaveryl" This is ^he origin 
of the present serious Indian questions in South 
Africa. The evils of the indentured system led to its 
abolition in the case of most of the colonies except 
Ceylon and the Malay States. The labour problem 
in the Empire is as serious as ever, due to the in- 
ability or unwillingness of the wiiite races ^to work 
in tropical colonies As a result of the same' humani- 
tarian movement, Sati was abolished in India, and 
the trade with India and Asia was thrown open to all 
merchants by the final abolition of the commercial 
monopoly of the East India Company in 1833. * 

A new body of definite theory as to the functions 
w^hich colonies ought to play was ably discussed by 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield in his book, A View of 
the Art of Colonisation ” (1847). The main object 
of colonisation, according to this school of thinkers, 
v/as the systematic and scientific draining off of the 
surplus population of the older lands. This, it was 
felt, could not safely be left to the operations vf mere 
chance; and one of the great advantages of ^colonial 
possessions v/as that they enabled the country which 
controlled them to deal in a scientific way with its 
surplus population and to prevent the reproduction of 
unhealthy conditions in the new communities. These 
objects w^ere carried out in a series of colonising com- 
panies w^hich Wakefield promoted. The Colonisation 
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Society was founded in 1830 and great interest was 
aroused in emigTation betw^een 1830 and 1840 in 
-England Systematic and scientific colonisation was 
being studied. 

Tiie settlement of South Australia in 1836, the 
first considerable settlement in the North Island of 
New Zealand, and the two admirably designed and 
executed settlements of Canterbury and Otago in the 
South Island of New Zealand, were all examples of his 
methods undertaken by the New Zealand Company 
in 1839. 

Other instances of State-aided emigration w^ere 
the settlements of Grahamstown and Port Eliza- 
beth m the Cape Colony financed by the British 
Governn^ent in 1817 and 1820; and this brought the 
first considerable body of British inhabitants in South 
Africa, hitherto almost exclusively Dutch. An un- 
successful plantation at Sw'an Eiver in West Australia 
was also a State-aided scheme. The settlement of 
Nova"* Scotia and Newfoundland by discharged soldiers 
and sailors in 1749 has already been noted. 

The building of the British Empire during this 
period, as has been traced here, was'liot accomplished 
^without opposition, or with any universal expectation 
of results that have actually crowned the work of the 
Empire builders. The economic motive for coloni- 
sation in the early part of the nineteenth century 
seemed'*' to have lost much of its vitality due to the 
influence of a new school of economic thought, the 
school of Adam Smith, Eicardo and Malthus. Their 
ideas had begun to affect British policy as early as 
the twenties, when Hu^isson took the first steps on 
the W'ay to free trade. The colonial rivalry of the 
16th and the 17th centuries, especially the contest 
between Holland and England, and the world con- 
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fiiet cf Prance and Great Britain in .the 18th century 
had been largely inspired bjy^the Mercantile doe<- 
trine that colonies were beneficial and "necessary' to 

Mercantile statesmen in the 
17th and ISth centuries had confidently cultivated 
and carefully legulated colonial commerce vnth the 
two fold object of creating a favourable balance of 
trade and rendering the nation economically indepen- 
dent of foreign countries. This Mercantile theory, 
however, was undermined late in the 18th century 
by the sharp criticism of Turgot and Adam Smith. 
The political economy taught by Turgot and Smith 
v/as summarised in the ttvo French words laisser- 
faire. Of course it took a goodly number of years 
for the hiisser-jaire doctrine to bear fruit m practical 
politics. In fact, it may be stated that the long 
Eevolutionary and Napoleonic struggle between 
Great Britain and France (1793 — 1815) was in the 
nature of a contest for Mercantile ends. Col«)niaL 
revolts, moreover, seemingly proved mercantilism to 
be as disastrous in practice as it w’^as unsound in 
theory. Great Britain lost her thirteen American 
colonies ])y attempting to enforce the mercantile trade 
regulations of the old colonial system.^’ Early in 
the 19th century the Spanish colonies in America 
likewise revolted from the mother country, and 
Brazil established its independence of Portugal in 
1822. These disasters, following in the train of long 
and expensive colonial wars, only confirmed the con- 
victions in the minds of the European statesmen that 
expending money and blood to acquire new colonies 
was unwise and unjustifiable. 

In Great Britain the exponents of laisser- faire, 
(such men as Huskisson, Cobden, Bright, Peel and 
Gladstone) subsequently became so influential that 
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.they were able to procure the repeal of the old Navi- 
gation laws in 1849, to sweep away multifarious cus- 
toms duties and triumi)hantly to proclaim the inau- 
guration of an era of Free Trade. The essence of Tins 
doctrine, as it affected colonial policy, was that the 
regulation of trade by government, which had been 
^the main object of the old colonial policy, brought 
ino advantages, but only checked its free development. 

Eichard Cobden, the famous English free-tiader, 
even went so far as to declare in 1849, as follows • — 
“ If we do not di*aw in our horns, this countiw with all 
its resources, will sink under the weight of its extend- 
ed emphe.” John Bright was no less outspoken in 
condemning imperialism and maintaining that the cost 
of acquiring and defending colonies was more than 
their worth. Gladstone was not so radical a “ Little 
Englander,” but he was decidedly reluctant to extend 
the British dominions. Even ’'Disraeli once said “ the 
wretched colonies were millstones about our necks.” 
The Times ” advocated in a leading article the cession 
of Canada to the United States on the ground that 
annexation to the great Eepublic was the inevitable 
destiny of that colony and that it was much better 
that it should be carried out in a peaceable and 
friendly waj^ than after a conflict. In 1863 ^Goldwin 
Smith published his letters on “ The Empire ” and 
though he advocated its speedy and almost its forcible 
dissolution, he met with little opposition. He argued 
that the colonies were not a source of strength to 
England, but of weakness, that military help from 
them was out of the question, and that they were on 
the contrary likely to lead England into wars of their 
own, as well as to prove an unnecessary expense . 
Canada especially, he thought, should be kindly but 
firmly removed from her connection with England 
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beioie she was hivolved in a war with the United 
States on her account. In any case, Goldwin Smith 
considered it an absurdity that England should be 
invoiced m a large annual outlay in protecting coun- 
tries Vvduch brought her no return in taxes, and whose 
governmenL was of necessity really independent. The 
argument that ’England could gam by a trade mono- 
poly Vvitli her colonies he regarded as a mere relic of 
mercantilism ; free trade, he imagined, would soon be 
universal , in which case it made no difference whether 
tne colonies belonged to England or themselves or 
another country. Moreover, even if this happy state 
of things were delayed and the colonies were foolish 
eno’igh to impose tariffs, it seemed unreasonable to 
expect that they would treat England in a preferen- 
tial manner. Einally, he laughed at the argument 
that the colonies would be valuable as an outlet for 
the surplus population of England, and pointed out 
that British subjects emigrated to the United* States 
as freely as to the colonies, and thought they would 
always emigrate to any country which offered open- 
ings, quite irrespective of its nominal ownership by 
any European Power. 

Sir Charles Dilke’s “ Greater Britain published 
in 1869 completely endorsed Goldwin Smith’s views, 
though he was an ardent believer in the supremacy 
of British culture and advocated an alliance between 
all the English-speaking peoples. Such an alliance, 
Dilke thought, would come more easily if the colonies 
ceased to be dependent upon England and if Canada, 
in particular, joined the United States. Dilke to- 
day is chiefly remembered as the Imperialist of 1890, 
who, ashamed of his former views, published “ Pro- 
blems of Greater Britain ” in order to correct his 
previous error and expound his new imperialistic 
doctrine. 
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The influence of the '^ilanchester school on 
English statesmen with regard to .the colonies may 
be seen m tEe statements of the three Permanent 
Under Secretaries for the Colonies, whose snccessrve 
reigns cover the joeriod from 1836 to 1871, all of whom 
expressed ‘‘ separatist ” views. Sir James Stephen 
went so far as to state in his diary, shortly before his 
retirement m 1816, that the recent appointment of a 
Governor-General for Canada was “ not unlikely to 
be the last that will ever be made.” Menvale, who 
followed him, was opposed to the extreme views of 
Goldwin Smith, but took for gnanted the ultimate 
separation of the colonies; while Lord Blaehford, who 
next held office, admitted that as late as 1871, he 
himself A could hardly I'ealise the possibility of any 
one seriously thinking the contrary ” of his vievcs 
that the ” function of the colonial office is to secure 
that OUT connection (with the colonies), while it lasts, 
shall be as profitable to both parties, and our separa- 
tion, Vhen it comes, as amicable as possible.” This 
opinion he adds ” is founded first on the general 
principle that a spirited nation (and a colony be- 
comes a nation) will not submit to be governed in its 
internal affairs by a distant government, and that 
.nations geogTaphically remote have no such common 
interests as will bind them permanently together in 
foreign policy, with all its details and mutations.” 
The esTample of the United States was accepted as 
conclusive proof of their sentiment. Thus it will be 
seen that the English people up to 1870, with the 
exception of one very small group of thinkers, were 
not only opposed to any extension of the Empire, 
but were also strongly in favour of emancipating the 
colonies. ^ India was always considered a separate 
problem, and it was assumed that she must remain 
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in English hands ; hut for the rest, all parties agreed 
in regarding the Empire as a temporary prollem and 
the colonies as children who were how reaching 
maturity, and who -would of course like the United 
States separate from the parent. 

The triumph of the doctrine of free trade meant 
that the principal motive, which had earlier led to 
restriction upon the self-government of the colonies, 
— the desire to secure commercial advantages for the* 
mother country — ^vns no longer operative. The 
cential idea of the old colonial system was destroyed 
by the disciples of Adam Smith, and there no longer 
remained any apparent reason why the mother coun- 
try should desire to control the fiscal policy of the 
colonies. The Liberals of the Manchest(^* school 
advanced the theory that self-governing institutions 
in the colonies were a preliminary to separation as was 
the case with the thirteen American colonies and the 
events of the Canadian Eebellion of 1837. £1 their 

opposition to the new economic imperialism,' the 
Liberals did not sound the humanitarian note alone. 
They questioned the value to the United Kingdom of 
colonial expansion and they believed that the world- 
encircling structure built at so great a cost would not 
prove durable. 

J From 1^37 tq 1$6T the tendency in England was,. 
. therefore, towards the abandonment of colonies and 
dependencies. This was partly due to the fr(?e trade 
ideas already mentioned, and partly due to iLie Cana- 
’ dian Eebellion of 1837, partly to disgust at vars with 
savages, with the Kaffirs m South Africa and tlie 
j Maoris in Kew Zealand, partly to the first Afghan 
i War, the Sikh Wars and the Sepoy Mutinv in 1857. 

The Canadian Eebellion of 1837 was due to the 
discontent of the Canadians, both French and English, 
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at ithe system of government. The self-governing 
institutions established in the Canadian colonies by 
the Quebec Act of 1791 very closely resembled those 
01 the American colonies before the revolution and the 
present constitution of India. They gave to the 
representative houses control over taxation and legis- 
lation, but neither control over, nor responsibility for 
the executive ''' 

The constitutional friction between the executive 
(governor) and the elected house was at its worst in 
'Quebec, due also to the racial conflict where th-^ 
executive body was British, while the great majority 
of the assembly was Prench. t And the conflict 
was producing a very dangerous alienation between 
the two -peoples. It resulted m the rebellion of 
Papineau in Quebec and that of William Mackenzie 
in Ontario in 1837. The situation was quite as 
‘alarming as the situation m the American coloines 
was xa 1775. Though the rebellion wus put doven, 
the Whig Government sent out'^Lord Durham, one 
of their own number, to report on the constitutional 
deadlock in Canada. Durham w^as one of the most 
advanced Liberals in Britain, a convinced believer in 
the virtues of self-government, and he took out with 
him two of the ablest advocates of scientific cclomsoi- 
tion, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, and Charles Buller. 
Durham’s administrative work was not a success, his 
high-hSnded deportation of some of the rebel leaders 
was strongly condemned, and he was quickly recalled. 
But he had time to study and understand the situa- 
tion, and he presented a masterly Eeport on Canada 
in 1839, which is one of the classics in the history of 

* Compare the provincial governments in India and the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1919. 

tWitness the parallel and present situation in India. 
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British Imperialism. It was generally said that the 
report was the product of the three men. Wakelield 
thought It, Biiller wrote it, and Durham signed it.'^ 
The eh'ect of the report was the pacification of 
Canada and the temporary union of the provinces of 
Upper Canada and Lower Canada. Its most 
far reaching effect was in the establishment of resv 
ponsible government in English speaking colonies. 
Durham’s explanation of the unhappy condition of 
Canadian politics was not that the colonists were 
given too much liberty, but that they had not been 
given enough. They must be made to feel their res-- 
ponsibility for the working of the laws which they 
adopted, and for the welfare of the whole community. 
As for the conflict of races, its only cure was that 
both should be made to feel their common responsi- 
bility for the destinies of the community in which 
both inu'st remain partners. Lord Durham’s recom- 
mendations were fully carried into effect, pal'tly in 
the Canada x\ct of 1840, but more specially by a 
simple instruction issued to governors, ithat they 
must henceforth choose their ministers in the British 
fashion, on the ground that they commanded the 
support of a majority in the elected house, and that 
the governors themselves must; be guided by their 
advice. A crucial test of this new policy came 
in 1849 when the ministers and the parliamentary 
majority proposed to vote compensation for p«:operty 
destroyed in 1837. This to many seemed compen- 
sation for rebels and the indignant royalists were 
urging that the governor, Lord Elgin, should veto it. 
He firmly declined to do so, and thus gave an in- 
valuable lesson to both parties. Hence-forward fric- 
tion between the Canadian colonies and the mother 
country ceased. 
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Tvv^enty years later, the various colonies, once as 
tui?of mutual jealousies as the American colonies had 
been before 1775, began to discuss the possibility of 
federation. With the cordial approval and co-opera- 
tion of the Home Government, they di’ew up a scheme 
for the formation of a United Dominion of Canada, 
including the distant British Columbia and the coaslal 
colonies of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island, and the adoption of this scheme in 
1867 turned Canada from a bundle of separate 
settlements into a great State. To this State tbe 
Home Government later made over the control of the 
vast and rich lands of the North West, and so the 
destinies of half a continent passed under its direc- 
tion. The Canadians adopted the British political 
system, t.e., the parliamentary principle and not the 
presidential system as in the United States of 
America, and the provinces in Canada, unlike the 
states "in the United States of America, are sub- 
ordirfate to the central government. The British 
principle of concentration of responsibility by the 
subordination of the executive to the legislature was 
adopted by Canada. 

Lord Grey, Secretary of State for War and the 
Colonies (1846-1862), applied the idea of Lord 
Durham’s report to other British possessions. The dis- 
covery of gold m Australia in 1851 and the growth of 
the vsheep farming industry led to the rapid increase of 
population and the development of the Australian 
colonies. The transportation of convicts wns also 
stopped in 1868, due to the resentment of free 
settlers. The Australian colonies were endowed at 
an early date with the familiar system of representa- 
tive but not responsible government. In 1852 the 
British Parliament empawered the various Australian 
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colonies to elect single-chamber constituent assemblies 
to decide the forms of government under which "they 
wished to live. They also decided to adopt the British 
system i.e., legislatures of two chambers with 
ministers responsible to them. Two years later in 
1854, Zealand was enclovv’ed with the same system 
under the government of Sir George Grey (1845-54). 
A federal con^^titution was also tried for New Zealand, 
but failed. South Africa alone was not 3''et given, 
self-government, owung to the Boer question and the 
Kaffir wars. 

To none of the tropical settlements, dependencies 
and garrison towns or coaling stations were the in- 
stitutions of full responsible government granted.j 
Some of them possessed representative institutions 
without responsible ministers ; in some the 'governor 
was assisted by a nominated council, intended to 
express local opinion, but not elected by the inhabi- 
tants ; in others the governor ruled autocr^ically. 
But in all these cases the ultimate control of policy 
was retained by the home government. In nearly all 
the possessions, of a tropical and semi-tropical nato'e, 
the British inhabitants tvere not permanent 
settlers, but were present solely for the pur- 
poses of trade or other exploitation, while the bulk of 
the population consisted of backward peoples, and to 
have enfranchised the mass of the population -would 
have led to the tyranny of the whites ow the 
blacks. 

During the Crimean War, the office of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies was created in 1854, 
and on the transfer of India from the East India 
Company to the Crown in 1858, the office 
of the Secretary of State for India was also created. 
During this age, when self-government was being 
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extended to tlie chief regions of the British Empire, 
JndK, the greatest dominion of ithem all, did not 
obtain tlie gift of representatiA'e institutions even on 
.the most modest scale. And that in spite of ilie 
repeated assurances of men like Sir Thomas Miuiro 
(Governor of Madras). Miiiiro vnote in 1824, exaet- 
Iv a century ago, '‘vce should look upon India not 
as a temporary possession, but as one vrliich is to be 
niamtained permanent]y, until the natives shall have 
abandoned most of their superstitions and prejudices 
and became sufficientiy enlightened to frame a regular 
government foi themselves, and to conduct and pre- 
serve it. W^^enever such a time shall arrive, it 
icill [jrohahly be besi far both the countries, and the 
British control over India should be gradually loith- 
drawn. " That the desirable change contemplated 
may in some after-age be effected in India, there is 
no cause to despair. Such a change was at one time 
m BritS^in itself at least as hopeless as it is here. 
Wlieir we reflect ho^v much the character of nations 
has always been mfinenced by that of government, and 
that some, once the most cultivated, have sunk into 
barbarism, while the others, formerly the rudest, have 
attained the highest point of civilisation, ice shall 
see no reason to doubt that if tve pursue steadily the 
yroyer measures, we shall in time so far improve the 
character of our Indian subjects so as to male them 
able to govern and protect themselves!^ The great 
day predicted by Mumro has not yet come, though 
it is a century since he wrote of it. The first period 
of British rule in India, from 1757 to 1833, was a 
period in which the East India Company regarded 
India as primarily a source of profit. In 1833 the 
company was forbidden to engage in trade, and the 
profit making motive disappeared. The shareholders 
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oi tiie coiJipaiiY continued till the abolition of the 
coLnpaiiT in 1858 to receive a fixed dividend o^it of 
the Indian revenues. 

UiiLii 1833 it had also been held that the mamtain- 
ance of British supremacy required that the higher 
oSi es should be reserved to the members of the ruling 
The Act of 1833 had laid down as a fundamental 

principle that ‘‘ no native of the said territories 

• shall by reason of his religion, place of 

birrh. descent, or any of them, be disabled from hold- 
ing any place, office or employment.” Though this 
re'^tricticii was theoietically abolished in 1833 it was 
not until our own time, i.e., 1920 that this principle 
v:i- earned out m practice and even now with several 
hrn:i cions. In the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, in the’ artillery 
branch of the army, and even m the infantry and 
cavj/iry, Indians are not admitted to office even now, 
though they hold nearly all the minor admniistrative 
posts in all the departments of administration' with 
the exceptions named above. Then too, the Anglo- 
Indians and Eurasians have almost a complete* mono- 
pdly of the higher services in Posts and Telegraphs, 
Eaiiways, Salt, Abkari, Forest and Police, until 
recently when the Iiidianisation of the services was 
ae<"ented in principle by the Montford reforms. 

In general, no constitutional changes were in- 
troduced m India, even after the Ciown took <>ver the 
a'lmm-stration, except the Act of 1861 which provided 
for a nominated legislature, and the responsibility of 
Parliament was definitely fixed for the welfare and 
government of India, though tiie actual resuonsibility 
even now rests with the British Officials — ^the man on 
the spot — as India has never been made a party 
question in the House of ^Commons ; on the other 

H 
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/liand, ail the parlies alike subordinated the interest 
or India to the interests of the merchants and inaru- 
lactnrers of England. 

The period 1815 — T8 may, therefore, be 
said TO be an era of practical British monopoly in 
colonial expansion. It had greatly increased in grea 
since 1815, in spite of the doctrine of laisser-jaire of 
the ilanchester school of thought. British Iniperiahsm 
IS the result not of a conscious intention on the part 
of a large section of the people during this penod, 
but of a group of colonial reformers such as Gibbon 
Wakefield, Carlyle, allying themselves with a group 
of statesmen like Lord ‘Elgin, Lord John Eussell, Lord 
Grey and Lord Carnarvon, who continued to beheve 
in ihe unity of the Empire even during the period 
when the Manchester school seemed most inum- 
pliant. The colonial reformers based their faith 
partly on their desire to relieve the industrial misery 
in Enghand by emigration to the colonies, and jfartly 
on thtf desire to extend the prestige and honour of 
England. 



CHAPTES YI. 

EPITISH COLONIAL POLICY, 1878-1919. 

In a recent book on ‘ Studies m Mid- Victorian 
Imperialism ’’ by C. A Bodelsen, the writer 
says that it yras just at .the time of the publication of 
“ Greater Britain ” by Dilke in 1869, that the “reac- 
tion agaiDst ‘‘ separation ” began. In 1868 when 
Gladstone’s ministry was suspected ot being almost 
about to carry out a separatist policy with regard to 
the colonies, the opposition to a disruption of the 
Empire, hitherto almost unexpressed, gathered itself 
together to combat it. The occasion which led to the 
gathering of the Imperialistic lorces voas the refusal 
of Lord Granville to support the New Zealand colo- 
nists in their efforts to snpiiress the rising of tlTe Maori 
population, whose country they had occupied.' The 
policy of evacuating New Zealand had already been 
pursued by the Tory Government which had preceded 
that of Mr. Gladstone, but the inclusion of John 
Bright in the nevv^ cabinet, the severity of Lord 
Granville’s repudiation of the colonists, and the known^ 
opinions of the Prime Minister himself, led to the 
belief that a policy of active separation was to be 
inaugurated. - 

At first the organised opposition seemed unimpor- 
tant. The Eoyal Colonial Institute, founded in 1868 
was at first social and scientific rather than political. 
Lord Granville himself was one of its Vice-Presidents. 
It shortly, however, developed strong corporate 
views and through Sir George Grey, and its 
first important Liberal convert, W. G. Eorster 
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openeJ a campaig^n in favour of Imperial 
unit^. In 1871 tiie mere opposition to tlie 
seV)aration pohcy of the Liberal Goveriirnent 
.gave ivay to a more active policy of FedeiatiLm, 
aiifl Bodelsen m liis “ Studies in ilid-Victoriaii 
Imperialism ” gives an interesting account ot the 
numerous sclienies put forward in the seventies for 
turning the British Empire into a single Federation. 

It was at this moment that Disraeli intervened. 
In 1872 Disraeli saw that the imperial movement 
might be made into an asset to the conservative party. 
The first thing to do was to popularise the colonial 
questions Next he must make Ihe Empire intelli- 
gible and, even if jiossible, romantic. Finally he 
inusi: convince the public that consmwatism and Im- 
perialism "were one. To turn the growing imperial 
sentiment into a popular jingoism was the first 
grevat result of Disraeli's political genius. The 
second to re-make the Conservative party. The 
gathering of Imperialistic forces to its standaid 
was the more remarkable because, as Mr. Bodelsen 
has pointed out, Conservatives had been as indifferent 
to imperial unity before 1824 as Liberals themselves. 
Active separatists,’’ it is true, Vv^ere commonly 
Liberals, but Conservatives were not imperialists. On 
the contrary, the early imperialists were, many of 
them, Liberals, and hitherto the question had not 
been a <-party one. ilnother result of Disraeli’s work 
was to '' kill ” separation. During the fight that 
raged from 1874 to 1885 over the Near East, over 
South Africa, over Egypt and over Ireland, the views 
commonly held by both Liberals and Tories, only a 
few years before, disappeared from party politics. 
Disraeli’s victory, like that of Palmerston on the Near 
East question, led to the conversion of his enemies, so 
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much so that in 1881, Mr. Gladstone deprecated the 
idea that any body of men were insensible to"" the i 
glory and responsibilities of the colonijJl empire and 
declared that “ the business of founding and cherish- 
ing those colonies is one which had so distinctly been 
entrusted by Providence to the care of the people of 
this country, that we should almost as soon think of 
renouncing the very name of Englishman as of re- 
nouncing the very great duties imposed on 

us With regard to the more distant, but not less dear, 
portions of this great British Empire.” In 1890 
Dilke published his “ Problems of Greater Britain 
repudiating his earlier viev/s of 1869 m “ Greater 
Britain.” 

Beneath the imperial sentiment is j^lways found 
the intiuonce of the capitalist adventurer, the overseas 
investor, and later the capitalist nevrspaper. It is, 
therefore, not merely the Eoyal Colonial Institute, nor 
Disraeli, nor Proude, nor Seeley, wdio were res;^onsible 
for the change ; the ultimate facts w^’ere the inJ^rease 
in the English population and the need of new 
markets srnd new sources of ra,w materials. -Certain 
sets of viev/s appeal to men at certain times for 
reasons which are partly economic and partly psycho- 
logical. Disraeli and his friends supplied the psycho- 
logical basis of imperialism The dominating'"’ In- 
fluence oh' the develollineiit of British Imperialism 
since 1870 has been the economic motive one© again. 
It is easy to understand that British manufacturers 
and merchants, wdiose virtual monopoly of the raw 
mareriais and markets of the w-orld was challenged 
by the rising competition cl America, Germany and 
Japan, were likely to favour the consolidation and 
extension cf the British Empire. They desired to 
“ open up ” uncapitalised Africa and found condi- 
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tions m every way mcie favourable where political 
conttol was coiiibiueci with economic. They also 
iToped to find^^rich markets in the colonies. For them 
clearly Imperialism meant freedom for the investment 
of superfluous energy and capital and ilhe consequent 
achievement of greater wealth and power. Invest- 
ment in colonial mines, rubber, forests, planlaticns, 
and railway-^ yielded interest varying^ from 5 to 50 
per cent. The large profits to be gained from 
colonial investments naturally attracted capitalists ; 
and it is not surprising that men with their money 
invested in colonies should become eloquent adtncates 
of a vigorous colonial and naval policy, especially 
when the expense of such a policy would be borne by 
the tax-jmj^ers of the nation at large. The influence, 
which investments have exercised in promoting im- 
perialisnij was revealed in 1911 when the German 
I Government manifested great interest in Morocco, 
largely ^because the Mannesmann Brothers were 
financially interested in Moroccan mines. To cite 
another case, the beginnings of British rule m Egypt 
may tre traced directly to the desire of the British 
'Government to safeguard the Egyptian investments 
of British capitalists. 

It IS also not difficult to see that as population in- 
creased m England, the colonies became more attrac- 
^tive as fields of emigration — attractive at least to 
philanthropists, if not always to the unemployed. 
There is also nothing surprising in the revival of 
federal schemes, now that communications were more 
easy and colonial friendship (and even representation 
in the House of Commons) seemed more possible. 

The patriotic motive also played its part in the 
annexation of new territorie.s If the new territory 
happened to be a sparsely settled region, it would 
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serve as an cutlet for emigration from the mother 
country; if densely populated, the new dependencjj 
was probably sadly in need of Eiiropeali culture and 
orderly government ; if only a barren island, the new 
colony would at least be a valuable coaling station 
for the Naxj. In any case, the average citi25en 
felt a vrarm glow of satisfaction when he beheld the 
ever-growing blotch of red, or yellow or purple that 
depicted on the map Our Emjiire/’ The American 
who was quite certain of the necessity of conferring 
the benefits of American civilization upon unwilling 
Filipinos, was inspired by the same patriotic egotism 
which convinced the G-erman of Germany's world- 
mission, and moved the Englishman to talk of the 
“ white man’s burden.” To every patriot it seemed 
obvious that the ” manifest destiny ” of his nation 
was to expand, to rule inferior races and to become 
a world power, j Patriotic sentiment of this variety, 
manufactured by the capitalist Press was invariably, 
favourable to aggressive imperialism. While economic 
forces were mainly responsible for making Imperialism 
popular, other fields and forces such as religion and 
metaphysics, and ethics and psychology, history and 
political economy, biology and even astronomy were 
all found to offer justification for the ne^w imperialism., 
Bismarck’s influence in popularising his theory, that 
it was always best to get what you wanted when you 
could, and wise only to pay attention to morad issues 
when there was a chance of any one believing in your 
sincerity, was great in the colonial field. It is in- 
teresting to see how far this doctrine has been 
accepted among Empire builders and how far moral- 
ity became an article reserved for home consumption. 
A second line of inquiry would reveal a closely related 
tendency of thought springing from the popular mis- 
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application of Daivrinisni, which, in some mysterious 
wayC vras held to prove that the fittest would only 
?arVive if ihe'vdiite man undertook the burden of the 
black man’s resources. More interesting still will be 
/•to investigate how the' new working-class public, as 
it learnt to read but not to criticise, and the nevr 
suburbia which Prof. Hobhouse has noted as one of 
the potent forces in modern political development, 
were raaghi bv the capitalist Press of the late nine- 
ties, to find m impenahsm some ol that colour and 
iomance for tviiich they craved and winch the condi- 
tions of modern industrial life did so little to satisfy. 

Consolidation of Eritisli Power in the Sfsar 

mast 18^8 — 1835. 

As was already explained m the last chapter, 
British colonial policy, from the Congi'ess of Vienna 
(1815) to the Congress of Berlin (1378), though largely 
unconscious and instinctive, and directed even bj^ 
force Vhen necessary, endeavoured to safeguard India 
and to gain a monopoly of the routes to India both 
by land and sea. The method was threefold : (1) to 
secure sovereignty over vantage points on the main- 
land or islands strategically placed for dominating 
mcean thoroughfares and for coaling stations and 
naval bases, (2) to extend political and economic con- 
trol over the countries bordering on India and those 
throughr- which any other European power might reach 
waterways leading to India, and (3) to frustrate the 
attempts of other European powers to secure pre- 
ponderant political influence or economic position in 
any country bordering on India or along the water 
routes to India. From 1878 onwards British states- 
men pushed a vigorous policy of protecting the routes 
to India, instead of the np.gative method of forbidding 
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others, *^TTie Suez Canal created a new problem for 
British diplomacy. When Ferdinand de Lesseps' who 
had obtained a concession for the canal from SaTd 
Pasha, Yiceroy of Egypt, failed to secure the necessary 
confirmation of the Bultan of Turkey, he realized that 
the British were intriguing against him. He went 
to London to induce the British Government to 
VvUtlidravv" its opposition. Lord Palmerston told him 
that the canal was a physical impossibility, that if it 
could be dug it would injure British supremacy and 
that the proposal was a device for French interference 
in the Near East. Despite British hostility and the 
refusal of London bankers to co-operate in financing 
the projeot, de Lesseps carried it to a successful com- 
pletion. The canal tvas opened -m 1869 and within a 
few years it became self-supporting. In *1875 by 
excellent statesmanshiiD, taking advantage of a lucky 
opportunity, Disraeli on behalf of the British Gov- 
ernment purchased the shares of the Egyptian 
Khedive for £40,00,000 and became the largest^ stock- 
holder in the Suez Canal Company. The new trade 
route through Egypt and the Eed Sea sudd^iy in-- 
creased the importance of the Near East in British' 
Imperial policy. After the Eusso-Turkish War of 
1877 — 78 the traditional British policy of supporting^ 
the integrity of the Ottoman dominions was aban- 
doned, because tangible compensation was to be sought 
within the Ottoman Empire to offset the Eu&sian in- 
fluence in the Balkans and the Eussian menace in 
Central Asia ; and the Suez Canal, which m a few 
years had become a vital artery to the British Empire 
was to be brought under British military control. 

The consolidation of British Power in the Near 
East, which resulted in checking Eussia^s penetration 
into x4rmenia and Afghanistan and in ousting 
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French influence troiii Egj’pt, was accompiislied by 
the Cyprus convention, the Second Afghan War and 
the military occupation of Eg3"pt. The Cyprus con- 
veniion and its annex, signed July 1878, assigned the 
island of Cyprus to be occupied and administered by_ 
England as long as Eiissia did not restore to Turkey/* 
Kars and the other conquests made by her in 
Armenia. The Cinjnis conrention was a?} acJi/iow- 
ledginent of the ahanclonineyit of the j^olicy of main- 
taming the integntij of the Ottoman Emgive, and. it 
subs i dated the policy of coni'pensation^ which was in 
the next generation to become the accepted rule in 
dealing inth China and other weah states. Follow- 
ing the Cyprus convention Gfreat Britain had to com- 
pensate France for the extension of the British Power 
in the Mediterranean. This was done by an agree- 
ment between Salisbury and Wadding ton, who re- 
presented France at the Congress of Berlin, that 
Great Britain’s occupation of Cyprus would be ac- 
cepted by France, in return for which concession, 
France would be given a free hand in Tunisia. This 
policy was to become common usage in the future rela- 
tions of European with backward states. European 
'Powers would condone acts of aggression against weak 
^states as accomplished facts, in return for the assu- 
rance that similar acts contemplated by them would 
not be opposed. 

At hhe same time the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment of India was extended as far as xAden at 
the entrance of the Bed Sea, and British diplomacy 
and military intervention in Afghanistan, Persia, and 
the Persian Gulf has been managed from India with 
the revenues and resources of India. The rivalry 
between Great Britain and Eussia for the control of 
Afghanistan, which had begun as early as 1840, was 
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not discussed at the Congress of Berlin. The British 
refused to allow the status of Afghanistan to bec€>me 
an international problem and contended ithar 
Afghanistan owing to territorial contiguity must ally 
itself solely mth Great Britain. In November 1878, 
when a British envoy sent to the Amir for the pur- 
pose of concluding such an alliance was turned back 
at the frontier, the British declared war and invaded 
Afghanistan The result of the long and protracted 
war was that Britain's exclusive right to control the 
foreign affairs of Afghanistan was recognised by the 
new^ Amir, a nominee of the British Government. 
This treat}" remained in force till 1919 when it w'as 
abrogated by a new" Afghan treaty recognizing tbe 
independence of xlfghanistan. 

In April 1880 Disraeli w"ent out of office, dTie to the 
unsatisfactory nature of the xlfghan War and military 
reverses in the Transvaal and South Africa. In 
the electoral campaign of 1880 Gladstone referred to 
the Cyprus and Transvaal annexations as follows : — 
“ If those acquisitions w"ere as valuable as they are 
valueless, I w"ould repudiate them, because they were 
obtained by means dishonourable to the character of 
our country.” 

Though Gladstone denounced economic im- 
perialism during the years w"hen he w"as leader of the 
opposition, deplored the use of British troops in 
Asia and Africa, declared that the methods of British 
diplomacy were un-English, and reiterated in and out 
of Parliament his belief that it w"as bad morals as 
well as bad business, for a free people like the British, 
to endeavour to take aw^ay the freedom of other 
peoples, yet as prime minister he w^as pow"erless to, 
limit or arrest the extension and consolidation of 
Britain's overseas empire, puring the second Glad- 
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stone ministry .the Afghan and Boer AVars were 
cGn?mued. The Xcrili Borneo Company Ti^as given a 
*^^oyal charter. Basutoland and Becliiianaland Vv^eie 
placed under British protection. Tembuland was 
annexed and Lord Salisbury's encouragement .to 
France to invade Tunisia was not repudiated 

Egypt. 

Luring the course ot the 19th century, the Turkish 
Ahceroys ot* Egypt had become virtually independent 
monarchs and assumed the title ot Ivhedive. The 
financial control of Egypt, begun in 1876 to assure 
the payment of interest to European bond-holders 
who loaned money to Egypt, allowed the French and 
British to become infiuentiai in Egypt. The Egyp- 
tian National Debt was begun by Said Pasha, son of 
liahomet Ali, who borrowed from London bankers 
about five million pounds at a discount of 20 per cent. 
Ismail 'who succeeded him in 1863 found it easy to 
float doans through European bankers at ruinous rates 
like this. It took only twenty years for Egypt to be- 
come bankrupt. In 1875 Ismail Pasha had to sell out 
everything he owned to satisfy his creditors and* in 
this way the British G-overnment secured the Suez 
Canal shares for a cash payment of four million 
pounds — none of winch went to Egypt. In 1876 the 
British and French established a dual control of 
Egyptvin finances. A Frenchman supervised Egyp- 
tian public expenditure while an Englishman took 
charge of the revenues. The railroads and the port' 
of Alexandria were internationalized. Khedive Ismail 
in 1879 attempted to rid Egypt of foreign intervention 
and was promptly deposed. France and Great Britain 
put his nephew Tewfik Pasha on the throne, and 
re-established the dual control. In 1882 the Egyp- 
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tiaus revolted agaiAst the conditions under which they 
were living. A massacre of foreigners in Alexandria^ 
on June 11th 1882 (somewhat similar fo the Boxer 
using, led to the bombardment of the port by the 
British fleet. The French fleet, which had come to 
xllexandna simultaneously with the British, refrained 
from talving part in the demonstration. Pressure was 
brought to bear upon the Sultan of Turkey, Suzerain 
of Egypt, to send troops there to put down the in- 
surrection. When the Sultan refused, the British 
Government invited France and then Italy to take part 
m a military expedition “ to restore the Khedive’s 
authority.” France and Italy declined. A strong 
British force was landed m the Suez Canal The 
Egyptians -were routed at the Tel-el-Kebir, on 
September 13th, 1882 Arabi Pasha, leader of the anti- 
foreign movement, was depoited to Ceylon. The 
British authorities assured the Khedive that they 
wanted only to restore order by means of making 
secure an Egyptian Government under the cdnfrol 
of the Khedive. The military occupation was an- 
nounced to the people of Egypt as temporary, and 
the promise was given that the troops would be with- 
drawn as soon as tranquility was re-established. 
Similar assurances were given to the Sultan by the- 
British Ambassador at Constantinople and to the 
European Powers by the British Foreign Office. 
Gladstone informed Parliament that there was" no in- 
tention to remain in Egypt, because this would be 
absolutely at variance with all the principles of Her 
Majesty’s Government and the pledges we have given 
to Europe.” The assurances of Gladstone did not 
satisfy the French Government, wKich protested for- 
mally against the abolition of the dual control by the 
Khedive in January 1883. ^For twenty years the 
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French made trouble for .the British in Egypt and 
encouraged the nationalist movement. Henceiortli 
l:lie British v^ere supreme in Egypt, the dual control 
was replaced by an English Financial Adviser m 
1883. and the Khedive of Egypt, although remaining 
in theory a vassal of the Turkish Sultan, was m 
practice the pupjiet of British commissioners. Egypt 
did not, however, formally b.tcome a Inuiish Protec- 
torate until the outbreak of War between Great Biitain 
and Turkey in 1914. The 12,000 square miles of 
fertile land on the bants and delta of the Lower Nile, 
and the 390,000 square miles of surrounding desert, 
which together constitute Egypt, form probably the 
most important ot Great Britain’s African possessions. 
One of the results of the British occupation of Egypt 
was the "" re-conquest of the Sudan, the vast region 
South of Egypt, traversed by the thin ribbon of rich 
Nile land. All the country from Egypt, south to 
Uganda, which was independent of Egypt from 1885 
to 1898, was conquered between 1882 and 1900 by 
combined British and Egyptian forces, brought under 
the joint rule or “ condominium ” of Great Britain 
and Egypt and labeled “ the Anglo-Egvptian 
Sudan. 

After having financed and dug the Suez Canal and 
having enjoyed for over half a century a privileged 
position in Egypt, the French could not reconcile 
themselves to seeing others reap where they had sov/n, 
as m India and Canada in the 18th century. The 
occupation of Egypt turned France against Great 
Britain in every part of the world, and it was not 
until 1904 that the French Government, in exchange 
for a free hand in Morocco, acknowledged the new 
status over the Nile. Sudan, though nominally a part 
of Egypt, was in revolt ^owing to the incitement of a 
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Moliaiiimadaii religions fanatic, tlie The 

Sudan was won back by Sir Herbert (later Lord) 
Kitcliener, the ^ Sirdar " or commander^ of the re- 
organised Egyptian armv, between 1896 and 1898. 
The joint rule or “condominium^’ of Great Britain 
and Egypt was imposed upon the Sudan in 1899. 
The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, though not a valuable 
territory, was also coveted by the Erench Government 
and great diplomacj^ had to be used to remove the 
rivalry of the French from this region. Its posses- 
sion implied the control of the Upper Nile and was 
considered vitally necessary for the prosperity and 
safety of Egypt. 

Under the energetic administration of able British 
financial advisers, such as Lord Cromer at^d Lord 
Kitchener, many abuses were done aw^ay with, praise- 
worthy reforms were instituted for the benefit of the 
downtrodden fellaheen or peasantry, finances were put 
on a sound basis, the administration of justice wa^s re- 
formed, and profitable irrigation works were under- 
taken, culminating m the construction of the magni- 
ficent Assuan Dam (from 1898 to 1902). A representa- 
tive assembly was created in 1883, and in 1913 legis- 
lative powers, in addition to a veto on new taxes, were 
entrusted to the assembly. Notwithstanding this'* 
enlightened and comparatively liberal treatment, the 
Egyptians were discontented. The educated Egyp- 
tians, especially the young men who had studied 
abroad, felt the stirrings of a national patriotism, as in 
the parallel case of India. Arabi Pasha’s insurrection 
of 1882 had been crushed to the ground, but the echoes 
of his slogan “ Egypt for the Egyptians ’’had never 
died away. British rule might be benevolent but it 
was foreign rule and therefore intolerable. This was 
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the spirit which inspired the Egj^ptian Nationaiist 
agitators to present a petition for liberty to the Prince 
= of Wales at Cairo in 1906. 

As in India, the nationalist agitation in Egypt ^was 
confined to a small class until the end of the World 
l^^ar. When the British G-overnment proclaimed 
Egypt a British Protectorate in 1914, for the duration 
of 'War, Eing George sent a letter to the new Sultan 
explaining that the protectorate was simply a vrar 
measure, "and that the British Government intended 
to preserve the independence and integrity of Egypt. 
The Egyptians, despite their religious faith, contri- 
buted materially to the campaign against Turkey, and 
made possible, together with the Arabs of the Hedjaz, 
the British conquest of Palestine. But after the arm- 
istice the protectorate was not abolished, and when 
the Egyptians elected a delegation to go to the Peace 
Conference at Paris, its principal members were 
arrested by the British military authorities and deported 
to Malta.' An uprising followed in Egypt, which was 
severely suppressed. The Egyptian delegation was 
subsequently released and allowed to go to Paris. But 
no attention was paid to it there, and the British suc- 
' ceeded in inserting recognition of their protectorate 
over Egypt in the treaty of Yersailles. Though the 
uprising was suppressed in Eg 3 ipt, the country was 
not pacified; and confronted with troubles in Ireland, 
India rfind Mesopotamia, the British Government sent 
to Egypt Lord Milner at the head of a commission to 
appraise the strength of the nationalist sentiment. 
The result was a recommendation that the protectorate 
be withdrawn and a treaty negotiated with the Egyp; 
tians, acknoiffiledging their independence, and reserving 
to Great Britain only the right do garrison the Suez 
Canal, to control foreign relations, and to safeguard 
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the interests of foreigners in Egypt. The British 
Eoreign Office, however, insisted upon retaining a"cer-^ 
tain number of officials in Egyptian trovernment’s 
service and upon maintaining garrisons in Cairo and 
other interior cities and using Alexandria as a naval 
base. A fresh rising occurred and the great 
nationalist leader Zaglul Pasha, whose depor- 
tation to Malta in 1919 had been the origin 
of the troubles, was arrested and deported to 
Ceylon where he was imprisoned. Public opinion 
in England was aroused and the primary object 
of the occupation of Egypt was held to be .the protec- 
tion of imperial communications through the canal. 
If that privilege be granted in the treaty, why should 
the British Government, asked its critics in England, 
refuse the advice and warning of Lord Milner and 
insist upon retaining control of the internal affairs of 
Egypt? The commercial advantages of controlling 
Egypt and the opportunity of putting several thou- 
sands of men on the Egyptian pay roll at good Salaries 
would make the British occupation of value. But 
the common people of England did not thinE these 
gains to be commensurate with the money and human 
lives invested in the enterprise. Following the 
example of granting freedom to Ireland, the British- 
Government issued a proclamation in 1923 an-j 
nouncing to the world that the King has made Egypt’ 
a free State, Great Britain retaining only control of 
the Suez Canal and the right to piotect Egypt against 
any foreign aggression; Sultan Euad has changed his 
title to Melek (or King) and Zaglul Pasha was recal- 
led from Ceylon and elected Prime Minister of Egypt. 
He resigned office after the murder of Sir Lee Stack 
a year ago. , The new ministry seems to be more 
favourably inclined towards Britain. 

I 
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British Imperial Probkms. 

‘ Great Britain has come out of the World War with 
increased prestige and territories, and more prosper- 
ous as a world power than when she entered it. The 
tie that binds the British Empire is that of interest. 
The British Empire grev/ to its present dimensions 
because it paid the British to have overseas posses- 
sions Eor the benefit of the industries and commerce 
of the United Kingdom the British invaded and con- 
quered large parts of Asia and Africa and annexed 
islands ail over the v/orld In regions of the temper- 
ate zone where white settlement was possible, the 
mother country was compelled to grant the colonists 
self-government, and relations were gradually adjust- 
ed until they rested upon mutual interests. The 
question of placing on a satisfactory basis the 
political and economic relations between Great Britain 
and her self-governing dominions has been an issue 
since" .the Boer War. In all other parts of the 
Empire, the British ruled by force and for the benefit 
of the United Kingdom, which furnished the force 
and paid the bills. The final outcome, however,- of 
the relations between Great Britain and her selC-gov- 
^erning dominions will be governed by the element of 
mutual advantage in the association, and between 
Great Britain and her subject peoples the relations 
will remain as they are if the British continue to be- 
lieve that it pays to hold these people in subjection 
and if they continue to have the money and man- 
power to do so. 

At the time of the American Eevolution, in order 
to prevent the spread of the movement to Canada, by 
the Quebec Act of 1774, they granted the recently 
acquired French of Quebec a large measure of auto- 
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nomy. Later^ Canada, wliicL. was becoming prepon- 
derantly an English-speaking country bordering 
on the United States and developing in the same way" 
as the United States, could never have been kept 
vrithm the British Empire, on an^^ other basis than 
that of autonomous, representative institutions. This 
furnished the example for Australia and New Zealand, 
wlien they increased in wealth and population suffi- 
ciently, to start upon their own feet. As the alternative 
to constant rebellion, very costly to put down, South 
Africa was made a self-governing dominion in 1909 
within the decade after the Boer War. Eollowing 
upon five years of armed resistance to British autho- 
rity Ireland (except Ulster) was given dominion status 
m January 1922 under the name of the Irish Eree 
State. With the exception of Canada the self-govern- 
ing dominions have come into existence in the 20th 
century and Ireland in 1922. 

Eollowing the example of Canada, all the self- 
governing dominions have shown, from the begin- 
ning of their quasi-mdependent existence, the deter- 
mination to place their own interests before those 
of “the mother-country, and to demand a share in 
shaping Imperial policies and enjoying Imperial pri- 
vileges, if they were to be expected to assume imperial^ 
responsibilities. This had caused them to question 
and deny the original credo of world politics, t.e., 
that the extra-European world existed for theJbenefit 
of Europe. At the time of the Boer War, Sir 
Wilfred Laurier answered the British Government’s 
appeal for a contribution in money and troops in the 
following terse sentence, “ Canada does not intend to 
be drawn into the vortex of European militarism.” 
Later the Canadian Government decided that, if 
Canada were to be called upqtn to contribute to the 
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support of the Imperial Navy, tthp ships should be 
usee m Canadian waters, be manned by Canadian 
l)fiicers, and dy the Canadian flag. The Canadian 
Parliament passed in 1919 a resolution that British 
titleb and honours be not conferred upon Canadians, 
as South Africa has done in 1924, thus sharing 
Canada's feeling of separateness. Canada and the 
other dominions have established their claim to com- 
plete tariff autonomy, but because of trade advantages, 
are willing to grant imperial preference in their tariff 
schedules. Canada has appointed her own diplomatic 
representative in America (U.S.A.), to act in conjunc- 
tion with the British Ambassador on all purely Cana- 
dian affairs On the question of emigration all the 
self-governing dominions have barred their Indian 
fellow Subjects from their respective countries thus 
creating several classes and grades of citizenship in 
the Empire. While the citizens of self-governing 
dominions along with the people of Great Britain can 
enter the public service of India, reside and trade with 
India, they have by their own immigration laws and 
franchise laws deprived Indians already settled there 
of equal political rights. The latest cases are "the 
Natal Borough Ordinance of 1924 and the Anti- Asiatic 
Bill of 1926. 

The participation of the Dominions in the War 
against Germany, involving the raising and sending 
of armies to Europe and heavy expenditures, naturally 
led them to demand representation in the Imperial War 
Cabinet, and from this to separate delegates at the 
Peace Conference and to membership in the League 
of Nations, the steps w’-ere logical. At a conference 
of Premiers in London in 1907, the so-called colonial 
conference, the virtual independence of the Dominions 
and their equality with the United Kingdom, had 
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aix^eady been recognised by the adoption of the princi- 
ple that ‘ ‘ the Cro^»vn is the supreme executive m the 
United lungdom and in all the Dominions, but it acts 
on the advice of different ministries within different 
constitutional limits ’h This principle was re-assert- 
ed in the Imperial conferences of 1915, 1917, 1918 
ana 1923. But this did not solve the problem of the 
participation of the Dominions in all important matters 
of common imperial concern i.e., foreign policy and 
foreign relations. The participation of the Dominions 
in the Peace Conference and their separate member- 
ship m the League of Nations emphasized their 
sovereign status. But it is diflBicult to see how the 
Dominions can have an effective voice in Imperial 
foreign policy under the present constitution. They 
can advise and warn, as they did in 1921, in the matter 
of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance. The Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance was advantageous to the British political and 
trade interests in India and the Far East (Honp Kong) 
and yet by the veto of the dominions the project had 
to be dropped. The danger to the solidarity of the 
British Empire, as far as the self-governing Domini- 
ons are concerned, lies in the inevitable divergency of 
economic and political interests, from divergent econo- 
mic and political conditions and from the desire of the 
Dominions to share in the privileges of Empire. Th^ 
Dominions feel that the expansion of Japan is a menace 
to their security and the admission of Japanese im- 
migration into their country is undesirable.* Then 
Great Britain will have to choose between her political 
interests in India and Hongkong and the slightly pro- 
fitable political and sentimental tie with her domi- 
nions. 

At the Peace Conference South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand demanded their share of the German 
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Colonies, even though they thenij^elves are sparsely 
populated and they carry their immigration laws into 
their new territories. India wnth her teeming popu- 
lation has been shut out from further expansion even 
in tropical and semi-tropical thinly settled countries 
like East Africa If India is to be held a dependency 
of Great Britain, with the aid of the self-governing 
Dominions, it is reasonable to suppose that the Domii- 
nion premiers will be demanding a share of the good 
]obs and that Dominion trade interests be considered 


m the exploitation of these countries ; on the other 
hand, the sponsorship by the British Government of 
the policy of Australia and New Zealand, to exclude 
Asiatics from .settlement m vast regions that they 
themselves cannot colonise or develop, imperils future 
relations of England and India, and England and 
Japan. Australia with a greater area than the United 
States has scarcely more than five million people, 
five-sisths of whom live in the South Eastern tip of 
the continent. And yet the Australian Premier said 
recently that the continent could support 100 million 
whiter people in their accustomed standard of living, 
and in this opinion Eord Northcliffe, then visiting 
Australia, concurred. Canada as large as the United 
.States has only 12 million people, New Zealand and 
South Africa have each scarcely more than a million 
white population, and the possibilities of development 
are vast. And yet, these Dominions, clamourin'? for 
immigrants and sorely needing labour, exclude 
Indians— their fellow subiects in the Empire. Bv 
the most generous calculation of increase, Europe, if 
she directed all her immigration towards these Domi- 
scarcely fill their needs for a hundred 
If ^f ^ case, as the Australian Premier said 
of safe-guarding the patrimony of our great-grand 
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cliiidren. Will Jrp;iii and India wait a hundred years 
until they have hirdly elbow room in their respective 
countries? This ''is the greatest problem m world- 
politics lo-day. Not content with this extensive domi- 
nion, Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand have 
each been given former German colomes in tropica! 
areas as mandates, to which they have earned their 
exclusive iinmigredion laws. South Africa has already 
mismanaged her mandate in South-West Africa. As 
far as India is concerned the question of emigration, the 
proDlem of Empire Citizenship and colonisation of 
tropical Africa (such as Kenya, Uganda, etc ) arc the 
rocks on which her connection with the Empire may 
founder, if wiser statesmanship does not prevail. Sir 
Theodore Morrison, writing in 1918, suggested that the 
'former German East Africa should be giveri over to 
India as a mandate, as the natives of India will be 
better able to teach the Africans the modern arts 
of civilisation ; he also argued that Africa is syTarsely 
populated and it can therefore provide room for exj)an- 
sion for the teeming population of India, without pre- 
judice to the interests of the African natives A The 
adoption of such a scheme would have solved the popu- 
lation problem of India as well as helped the African 
native by bringing him into contact with the more 
advanced Indian people. The British Government 
did not press for the adoption of this plan and the 
problem of Indian immigration, barred from th® self- 
governing dominions and even from the tropical colo- 
nies, remains an acute problem both for India and 
the Empire. It is an admitted fact that Europeans 
can not be acclimatized to tropical countries, 
yet they zealously exclude the Indian people, who 
can by their thrift, labour and industry utilize the 
great undeveloped resources oi^ the tropics. The pro- 
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blem of the 20th Century is the , Adjustment of rela- 
^tionsiiips between European and non-European races: 
and that problem can only be amicably settled if the 
European states adopt the policy of ‘ live and let 
live ’ and not a dog in the manger policy. 

The self-governing dominions are not of as much 
benefit to the industries and commerce of Great 
Britain as the British tax payer might in justice hope 
for. The dominions get. more from the mother- 
country and Empire than the}^ are prepared to give. 
Canada largely made her own way. But Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa were liabilities to 
the tax payers of England for a long time. The 
United Kingdom will never get a return upon the 
South ^^rican investment. It is true .that Ireland 
was held in subjection because of her unfortunate 
geographical position and for economic reasons, but 
for a century the English paid dearly for the doubtful 
privilege of ruling Ireland. In time of War, the 
dominions are not likely again to prove themselves a 
precious asset to the mother country if their own 
interests are not involved. •No European nation has 
benefited from the exploitation, or rather attempt at 
exploitation, of peoples of European stock. The re- 
lations between Europe and Asia or Africa on the 
contrary, have generally proved so profitable up to the 
war of 1914, and even now in the case of Africa, that 
the European nations were willing to risk wars with 
one another in order to enjoy .that privilege. 

Now let us take the case of India. India is in a 
very real sense the corner-stone of the British Empire, 
It is the richest colonial prize that the world has 
ever known. A large part of the revenues of India go 
to England for “ home charges ’’ and more than two- 
thirds are spent in the maintenance of a military 
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establishment that ras been used to extend the British 
Empire elsewhere in Asia and in Africa and to defend 
Great Britain’s interests on the battlefields of France 
and Gallipoli. As a field for capital investment, 
India has been worth to Great Britain all her 
other colonies put together. She has furnished gene- 
rations of Englishmen with a comfortable living. Her 
connection with Great Britain was so profitable to 
the latter that successive generations of Conservative, 
Liberal, and even Labour statesmen have supported 
the Government’s Indian policy, and India has been 
ruled cut of party politics. For India’s sake, Siam, 
China, Persia and Egypt were despoiled, Tibet was 
invaded, three wars were fought with Afghanis- 
tan, Eussia and France were first antagonized and 
then conciliated, and the doctrine of fche integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire was first upheld and then vio- 
lated. The real test of British statesmanship m India 
centres round the problem of emigration and^ the 
fiscal policy. When the Government of India raised 
the duty on cotton goods from per cent, to 11 per 
cent., the Lancashire cotton industry, manufacturers 
and workers together, sent a deputation to die then 
Secretary of State for India the late Mr. Montagu to 
protest against this increase. The deputation ex-< 
plained that Lancashire interests were superior to 
Indian interests, and they demanded the annulment 
of the increase. Supporting this position the '^^TMorn- 
ing Post ” said editorially The British Empire in 
India was founded for the good of the British trade . 
.... We do not believe in indulging in beautiful 
ideals at the expense of some millions of our fellow 
Englishmen.” The same sentiment was expressed 
by Sir John Strachey as long ago as the 15th March 
1877, in his financial statemelit before the old Impe- 
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nal Council while advocating the 'imposition of excise 
duties, as follows : — “ We are often told that it is 
the duty ot the Government of India to think of 
Indian interests alone, and that if the interests of 
Manchester suffer it is no affair of ours. For my 
part, I utterly repudiate such doctrines; I have no.t 
ceased to be an Englishman because I have spent a 
greater part of my life in India and have become a 
member of the Indian Government. The interests 
of Manchester, at which foolish people sneer, are the 
interests not only of the great and intelligent popula- 
tion engaged directly in the trade m cotton, but of 


millions 

ot Englishmen. 

I am 

not 

ashanied 

to 

say 

that 

while I 

hope 

that 

I fed 

as 

strop 

jlij as 

any man 

the duties j 

'ihich I 

owe 

to 

India, 

theie IS no 

higher 

duty 

in my 


estimation than that which I owe to my own 

country ” If the ideas expressed by 

Sir John Strachey and the Morning Post aie to be 
driven to their logical conclusion, there would be 
nothing wong m the wholesale impoverisation of 
India in order that England might be enriched, and 
Englishmen might be benefitted. In accordance with 
this pohc 3 % the excise duties have been levied since 
T877 on Indian manufactured cotton goods to protect 
the interests of Lancashire. The Indian Nationalist 
moveipent will die out not by repression but by satis- 
fying the legitimate demands of the Indian people, 
such as the spread of free and compulsory primary 
education, and the curtailment of the ruinous military 
expenditure to the proportion necessary for 
the protection of life and property in normal times, 
Indianisation of services on an Indian scale of pay, 
and the adjustment of Jndian tariffs in the interests 
of India (not of Great Britain or of her self-govern- 
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mg colonies) are among some of the other important 
demands.'*' Finally if the Indian people are forced ta 
bear their share of the burden of defending and main- 
taining the British Empire, they ought to receive in 
return privileges within the Empire enjoyed by 
British subjects of European origin. This means 
that laere should be a partnership on equal 
teriiis :n the Empire with the same kind of citizenship 
for all, and Indians should be allowed freely to enter 
and colonise parts of Africa and Australia. Mr. Lloyd 
George and other British statesmen admitted that 
these demands of His Majesty’s Indian subjects 
though they seemed legitimate to the British Govern- 
ment, involved oif ending other imperial interests. 
These demands were rejected by British ^.manufac- 
turers and industrial workers and by public opinion in 
the self-governing Doniinions and colonies. It seems 
probable, therefore, that England cannot afford to 
allow any of the real power m Indian affairs to pa^ss out 
of the hands of British military and civilian officials, as 
this would mean the end of European expansion in 
Asia and of the economic imperialism upon vrhich the 
prosperity of Great Britain is believed by the imperial- 
ists to rest. 

The effect of imperialism on democracy has bee^ 
disastrous. In dealing with their colonial posses- 
sions even the most democratic nations like England 
and the United States have thrown their deinocracy 
overboard. The general type of modern colonial gov- 
ernment has been the autocratic rule of a magistrate 
or Governor General ”, appointed by the home gov- 

* The principle of tariff autonomy has been conceded by th® 
erection of the Indian TariS Board. While the book was passing 
through the Press, the Governor-General announced the suspension, 
of the cotton excise duty in JaniAry, 1925. 
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erniaent and responsible .to the home government rather 
"than to the- colony. The so-called “ Legislative 
Councils ” existing in many colonies have no real 
control of the government and are as a rule partly 
elective, (as is the case in India). The reason for 
this repudiation of democracy is obvious, i.e., self 
interest, though British public opinion has alvv-ays 
been divided upon the question whether suppres- 
sion of liberties of other peoples is justifiable and 
whether it actually pays to conquer and hold them 
against tlieir will. Other stock reasons are ia.w and 
order, sacred trust, duty to civilisation, and the vs^hite 
man’s burden, etc. The barbarous tribes of the South 
Sea islands, the uncivilized negroes of Uganda, or the 
cannibal H:ribes of Dahomey, could hardly be entrusted 
with the ballot. In India and Egypt the illiteracy 
of the vast majority of the population (which the rul- 
ing Power has done nothing to remove even in a 
century and a half) would furnish an excuse for un- 
democratic bureaucracy. But even were it possible, 
through the diffusion of education, to overcome this 
practical obstacle, there would still remain the funda- 
mental difficulty, that if the inhabitants of the colo- 
^mes had their way, they would undoubtedly in almost 
every case put an end to the domination of the alien 
ruling power. 
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ECONOMIC IMPEEIALISM OE THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The Nineteenth Century was not only century of 
nation-building but also of empire-building on a 
colossal scale, a century of European emigration and 
colonisation, a century during which the white race 
seized whatever regions of the earth remained still 
unappropriated or were too weak to preserve them- 
selves inviolate. Thus magnificient imperial claims 
were staked out by various Powers either for immedi- 
ate or for ultimate use. 

Many were the causes of this expansion. One 
was the extraordinary increase during the century of- 
the population of Europe— perhaps 175 milRons in 
1815 and more than 450 millions a century "^later. 
This IS unquestionably one of the most important 
facts in modern history, and it is the fundamental 
cause of the colossal emigration. The New Imperial- 
ism of the 19th century received its impulse from 
the Industrial Eevolution and the French 
volution The former produced the railway,, 
the steamship, the telegraph and the telephone, 
which annihilated distance and made the 
occupation of distant colonies infinitely more 
feasible, their commerce more valuable, their 
administration easier. The Industrial Eevolution 
also enhanced the value of colonies as markets for 
manufactures and as sources of supply for raw 
materials and food-stuffs. In yet another way the 
Industrial Eevolution imparted a mighty impetus to 
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economic imperialism by creating^ a class of capital- 
ists" who w^ere willing to invest their money in coloni- 
al enterprises; for the business men wiio had realised 
fortunes from their factories or railways at home vcere 
ever eager to increase their wealth by building rail- 
w'ays, oiganismg industries, or developing mines in 
Africa, South America or Asia. 

The debt of the new Imperialism to the French 
Eevolution was twofold. In the first place, the 
French Eevolution and the subsequent insurrections 
inspired by the French Eevolution, meant in a general 
w^ay the victory of the bourgeoisie over feudalism and 
divine right ’ monarchy, and enabled the bourgeoisie 
to control the government for the benefit of its own 
interests, that is, business interests. These business 
interests " demanded Colonial expansion. In the 
second place, the French Eevolution led to the deve- 
lopment of such an intense spirit of national patriot- 
ism thaTi all classes w^re proud to assist in making any 
colonial acquisitions which might add to the glory, 
sxtent, and powder of their nation. 

Sevivai of European Colonial Expansion and 
the Partition of Africa. 

The year 1878 (the Congress of Berlin) marks a 
turning point in the history of Europe. The rela- 
tions of the European nations up to that time were 
affected more by questions arising in Europe itself, than 
by the struggle carried on outside of Europe for the 
possession of colonies and markets. It was no longer 
on the Rhine or the Danube, but in Tunis, in Egypt, 
in Nigeria, in Manchuria, that European foreign 
offices found the centre of gravity of their diplomacy- 
England was the greatest colonial power at that 
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time, and owned a rich tropical domain and exten- 
sive settlement colonies m the temperate zone, tod 
in order to secure the protection of h<?r trade, she 
commanded the sea-routes by means of her many 
naval stations. Spain, Holland and Portugal, 
the earlier great colonial nations, still had important 
colonial possessions, but they now played, from both 
the economic and the political point of view only a 
secondary part. Prance, after the wars of Napoleon, 
had mere fragments left from her wmnderful colonial 
empire built up in the 17th and 18th centuries ; but 
under the Eestoratioii and Napoleon III, she set foot 
in xllgiers, Senegal and Cochin-China. Her defeat 
in 1871 brought a sudden end to her prospects. 
When, after a few years, she had recuperated her 
strength , it was in colonial expansion that she sought 
employment for an activity, which did not find ground 
for exercise in Europe. This determination was at 
first dictated to her spokesmen by political ambitions ; 
only later did they invoke economic motives. France 
had no emigration, and her economic equilibrium and 
the character of her export industries, alm-ost all 
luxury or semi-luxury articles, did not seem in her 
present case to call for a vast colonial empire. In 1881 
a French protectorate was proclaimed over Tunis and 
Upper Niger, and two years later over Annam. France 
was in need of an outlet for her industries and her 
capital. Answering an interpellation concerning the 
Tonkin enterprise in 1883, Ferry said that the colonies 
were to f^rve as a ‘ safety valve *. They are always 
‘‘ for the wealthy countries a most advantageous in- 
vestment of capital France is full to overflowing 
with capital and is materially concerned in this side 
of the question. They are an outlet for the products 
of the French industry, for, the ‘ colonial ties ’ with 
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the mother country suffice, since ‘‘ ecouomic prepon- 
derance follows political predominance " Bismarck 
was pleased fo see France directing her activities out- 
side Europe, as he foresaw chances of a clash with 
England, which perhaps might compel the French 
Government to make a rapprochement with 
German}". 

The repudiation of Free Trade m Germany was, 
however, a tremendous stimulus to the German colo- 
nial movement. Emigration was assuming alarming 
proportions. For the decade 1871 — 18S0 the number 
of German emigrants had risen to 585,000, for the 
three years 1881 — 1883 it reached 570,000 and in the 
absence of German colonies they went to settle in 
foreign lands. “ This stream of emigrants, going out 
with all c they have,” said Mold^nliaer, “furnishing 
knowdedge and skill to our national enemies, is a tax 
in gold and blood paid by Germany to foreign lands 
At the^close of 1882 the Kolomalverein w-as founded 
in Fivrnkfort by men of all parties and of various pro- 
fessions. Less than ten years later, in April 1884, 
South cWest Africa vras placed under the Empire’s 
protection, and almost at the same time the German 
Government annexed territories in Togoland 

and the Cameroons. Germany in her turn was 
launching upon the policy of colonial expansion. 

Only the African continent still offered to Europ- 
ean enterprise unclaimed territories, with expanses 
inhabited by backward native populations, whose iso- 
lation had kept them out of the western movement. 
The white nations had so far secured a footing only 
along the edge of the continent, England in the South, 
France in the North and Germany in the West. In 
1876, Leopold II, King of Belgium, had founded in 
Brussels the Association ^Africaine Internationale, the 
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object of which was to promote the exploration and 
civilization of the Black Continent. It became three 
years later the Association Internationale dn Congo. 
The Congo committee obtained Stanley’s services in 
order to deal with the natives of those regions and 
to place them under the authority of the committee. 
This Vv'as the beginning of the keen rivalry between 
the Belgian sovereign on the one hand, and on the 
other France, England and Portugal. The claims of 
those nations, which invoked the hinterland doctrine, 
according to which the occupation of a stretch of 
territory along the coast involved the exclusive right 
of exploitation and ownership of the interior regions 
behind the coastal colony, clashed with one another 
and embodied many causes of conflict. This rivalry 
v/as adjusted by an international conference m Berlin 
at the close of 1884. The first Act (February 1885) 
recogni'^ed the Congo Free State ; it resolved that 
freedom of trade should be guaranteed to all the 
nations in the ‘ Conventional basin ’ which embsaced 
the whole of Central Africa from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean and included extensive British, French, 
Portuguese and German territories. Freedom of 
trade implied that no import duties should be levied 
for an object other than the expenses of administra- 
tion, and that the freedom of transportation ove? 
rivers, highways and rail-roads could not be limited 
by differential rides or rates. This was a new princi- 
ple, the recognition of the right to trade under condi- 
tions of strict equality for all the nations in an inter-^ 
nationalized area. This open-door policy was a move- 
ment of reaction against the policy of economic exclu- 
siveness enforced by all the colonial powers, with the 
exception of England, by means of preferential customs 
duties between the home country and her colonies. 

K 
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The dangerous liinterJaiid doctrine was abolished 
bw the Conference. The Berlin ’Act required that 
notice of ihe^ occupation of a new territory and of the 
creaCion of a protectorate should be given to all the 
ccionial powers These then sought to secure their 
oven share of the vacant territories in Africa without 
having to incur the expense of immediate occupation 
and the eventual risk of dispute over the determina- 
tion of frontiers. This tvas the object of a series of 
treaties defining “ spheres of influences by which 
the signatory powers mutually recognised one 
/another’s political rights and economic privileges over 
lands delimited m the Act, without prejudice, of course 
to the rights of nations not jiarties to the treaty. The 
principal treaties of this kind are : the Anglo- 
German -^treaties of 1885, relative to South West 
Africa, and of 1890 which determined the respective 
spheres of both nations m Eastern Africa, recognised 
the British protectorate over Zanzibar , and gave the 
islar?d of Heligoland back to Germany : the Franco- 
German agreements of 1885, fixing the frontiers of 
the French Congo and the Cameroon s, and of 1894 
delimiting their respective spheres of influence in the 
region of Lake Tchad ; and the Anglo-French trea- 
^ties of 1890 relative to the lands of the Niger and of 
Bokoto, and recognising the French Protectorate over 
Madagascar, and of 1898 concerning the Niger 
regions. To carry out the occupation and the deve- 
lopment of these territories, there re-appeared the 
'"charter companies, which had played so important a 
part m the 16th and 17th centuries. England created 
in 1880 the British North Borneo Co., in 1886 the 
Eoyal Niger Co., in 1888 the British East Africa Co., 
and ill 1889 the British South Africa Co., which under 
the leadership of Cecil Ehodes, holds so large a place 
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m the history of South Africa. Germany had already 
organised in 1885 the German East Africa Co., and 
Portugal in 1894 founded the Portuguese ’Mozambique 
Co. Unlike the former companies that were mostly 
coniniercial and eiqoyed a monopoly, the new ones 
were first and foremost of a political character.*' 
Invested with administrative rights, their object ^Yas. 
to open up territories through railroad-building, farm-| 
ing and mine prospecting. They had no commercial 
monopoly. 

This revival of colonial expansion had been under- 
taken originally from political motives, and the first- 
move of one nation hooii clrevc in the others, which were 
unwilling to be left behind in the annexation of the 
only extensive lands still unclaimed. But it was not 
long, before this revival was influenced by the notion- 
of economic needs, not indeed immediate, but foreseen 
by statesmen in a more or less proximate future. In- 
dustrial development had increased the importance of 
tropical lands, certain products of which — rubbet* and 
vegetable oils, coffee and cocoa for example — were 
being used in ever increasing quantities. At the same 
time, the rebirth of the .policy of protection came to 
re-inforce these" ideaU of expansion. Colonial posses- 
sions ^cpntinued to be markets where the home peop]^ 
enjoy a privileged position. The great industrial 
nations believed it necessary to secure the possession 
of territories vrhere their masters of industry and 
merchants should be able to supply themselves under 
the best conditions, and where could be found outlets 
both for .the utilization of their available capital ami 
for the surplus of their production. The foreign in-- 
vestment of the three great capitalist Powers of 
Europe had assumed great proportions by the begin- 
ning of the 20th Century. 'Thus England invested 
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four billion pounds, France two^ billion pounds and 
Germany one billion pounds. At the same time, it 
ivas estimated that the annual increments to the 
foreign holdings were increasing. The United States 
of America was still on the eve of the Great War 
among the debtor nations. The amount of European 
capital invested there, principally in railroad bonds, 
was valued at one billion pounds, on the other hand 
the Americans had made investments, although for a 
much smaller amount, hardly equalling one quarter or 
one-fifth of the former sum, in some countries of the 
New World, particularly Canada, Mexico and Peru. 
.The American Government adopted in 1908-9 the 
policy of “ Dollar Diplomacy ” under Mr. Taft’s 
presidency. Mr. Taft declared as follows : While our 
foreign fJolicy should not be turned a hair’s breadth 
from the straight path of justice, it may well be made 
to include active intervention to secure for our mer- 
chandise and our capitalists opportunity for profitable 
investment W'hich shall insure to the benefit of both 
countries concerned.” This policy of Dollar Diplomacy 
was re’pudiated by Woodrow^ Wilson in 1914, when he 
declared that he would deny government support to 
American enterprises in foreign countries, should they 
.attempt to abuse their power to exploit peoples too 
weak to defend themselves 

It is in accordance with this new policy 
that President Wilson demanded the withdrawal of 
American participation in the Six Power loan to China 
in 1913. 

’^Tt is not customary to tthink of the United States 
as a colonizing country, yet the whole history of the 
.United States from 1^7 ,to the present has been one 
of steady territorial expansion. The area of the 
original thirteen states ‘"forms less than one-tenth of 
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the territory which is under the flag of the 
United States to-day. No other nation has 
relatively increased to so great an extent 
and colonised its acquisitions so largely with 
its own people. The history of American expansion 
may be divided in two periods. First, there is the era 
extending from the close of the Eevolutionary War of 
1783 to the year 1867. It was during this interval 
that the United States acquired by successive treaties 
with Great Britain, France and Spain all the land 
included in the North West territory as it was then 
called, in the Louisiana purchase and in Florida. 
During this interval also, the United States secured by 
conquest from Mexico and by the admission of terri- 
tories which had declared their independence of 
Mexico, the enormous areas of Texas, the South West 
and the Southern Pacific slope. Ail this 
territory was contiguous : it included nothing 
remote from lands already possessed, aiid its 
acquisitions did not impair the compactness 
of American territory. All of it, however, is territory 
which was intended" to be and indeed has now been 
parcelled into States of the Union with full rights of 
statehood. The expansions of this period merely re- 
presented the logical rounding off of the Unitei 
States frontiers. 

The activity of the Americans during this period 
has been mostly applied to the settlement and deve- 
lopment of the extensive territories along the valleys 
of the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri. In the decade 
1880-1890 the westward progression had reached the 


* See Edward Bicknell ‘ The territorial acquisitions of the 
United States, 1787-1904 ’ for a general account of these additions 
to the United States territory ; and also see Hinsdale ‘ The Old 
North-West, the beginnings of our colonial system.' 
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limit of the arable lands. The , frontier of coloniza- 
tion, after having been for two centuries in perpetual 
advance, was now fixed; arable lands were all appro- 
priated and the call of the West was no longer the 
magnetic attraction which so many generations had 
obeyed. Within 20 years from 1870 to 1890 the popu- 
lation had grown from 38,500,000 to 63,000,000. 
During this period the number of immigrants, mostly 
adults in their full strength, had been 6,000,000. The 
check of further westward expansion and the progress 
of industry suggested an ambitious plan, the realiza- 
tion of which was undertaken by James G. Blaine, 
I.C., to develop American commercial relations with 
Latin America 

^ The second period, extending from 1867 to the 
present lime, has been marked by territorial acguisi- 
tiojis niuch Jess extensive and of a .diflerepf sort. By 
the purchase of Alaska from Eussia m 1867, the Unif- 
ied Stales acquired its first non-contiguous possession. 
Dming the period, from 1871 to 1899, the United 
States was engaged m domestic reconstruction after 
the Civil War. All the surplus capital of the nation 
was needed at home for the development of domestic 
resources and the expansion of railroads and indus- 
i^ries. This period was known in American history 
as the “ era of good feeling By 1899, however, 
Jhe United States had a great deal of surplus capital 
to invest m the foreign fields. The United States 
therefore began to look for new countries where raw 
materials could be found and trade carried. America 
^ still believed in the mercantile theory that trade fol- 
lowed the flag, and she therefore embarked upon a 
policy of economic imperialism and expansion, aban- 
doning her traditional policy of isolation. The turn- 
ing point in her change ’’of policy was marked by the 
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outbreak of the Spanish American War, -which result- 
ed in new acquisitions of non-contiguous territory such 
as Porto Eico, the Philippines and othf?i' islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, xlll the territory, acquired by the 
Americans before the Spanish War, was m regions 
suitable for white colonization. Military or even terri- 
torial government vras but a temporary measure for a 
period of transition. The newest lands would sooner 
or later be in every way on an equal footing with the 
oldest. The only exception was Alaska, where owing toj 
the inhospitable climate, there was not and may never ? 
be a sufficient population to form an independent 
state. But it must be remembered that in 1867 when 
Alaska was purchased, most Americans believed that 
Canada would shortly come into the Union, after which 
Alaska would cease to be a detached fragment and 
become a natural north-western frontier of the 
country. The acquisitions, since the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War on the other hand, are tropical lands alreadjV 
thickly settled by natives, foreign in speech, and»racei 
to the American civilization ; and hence an emigration 
of Americans to these lands cannot be expected. 

The American people have m the past been aware 
of this distinction and have more than once shown 
their repugnance to holding alien dependencies. 
have an instance of this in the history of then: rela- 
tions with Liberia. In 1820 a band of negroes sent 
by the American Colonization Society founded a. settle- 
ment on the West African coast, the United States 
taking no official part in the affair except to send gov- 
ernment supplies at one time to keep the colonists 
alive. In 1837 they formed themselves into a Com- 
monwealth and ten years later assumed the title of 
a sovereign state, which, owing to the feeling against 
free negroes in the south, wus not recognised by the 
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United States till 1862, after the outbreak of the Civil 
VUir. Though .the American Go'vernment had made 
representations to the Powers on behalf of Liberia 
and assumed a qaasnparental relationship ” to her, 
and would opjiose its forcible annexation by a Euro- 
pean Power, yet thej^ did not maintain a protectorate 
over this black republic, although called upon to do so 
by the European Powers Eor additional examples 
of the policy of keeping free fiom territories inhabited 
by people of another race, we may turn to the refusal 
of the Senate to ratify the treaties for the annexation 
of St. Thomas (1867) and San Domingo (1870) and 
to President Cleveland’s withdrawal of the Hawaiian 
treaty (1893). Erom the beginning of the Spanish 
War, the United States has changed its policy and 
^ begun the policy ot annexation. In July 1898 Hawaii 
was annexed, and at the end of the same year, the 
Peace of Pans assured to the United States possession 
of Porto Eico, of’ the Philippines, and of Guam m the 
LadiK)nes. In 1899, as the result of a treaty ^-with 
Germany and Great Britain, the Americans acquired 
the island of Tutiula and its dependencies (in the 
Samoa group) as a coaling station suitable for naval 
purposes. The Hawaiian islands too are of interest, 
chiefly on account of their commercial and strategic 
value. In their social structure they are unlike the 
territories obtained by the Spanish War, for although 
Americans form but a small minority of the total 
population, their influence has been dominant for 
many years. In 1902 the United States conclud- 
ed an arrangement for the purchase of the Danish 
West Indies, but the treaty was not ratified by the 
Danish Senate. By the Treaty of 1917, however, the 
Danish West Indies were purchased by .the United 
States. In 1903 they obtained from the newly con- 
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stituted republic of Panama, practical possession of a 
strip of land on oiJch side of the future Isthmian 
canal. In 1906, the collapse of the Cuban G-overn- 
ment m the face of an insurrection, led to the landing 
of the American troops by the provisions of the Platt 
amendment, and the consequence is that Cuba is 
virtually a protectorate of the United States. 

The United States has thus become a colonial 
power in the tullest sense of the term. Its latest 
acquisitions since 1898 are all situated in the tropics. 
They are small m extent as compared with the coloni- 
al Empires of Great Britain, Prance, Holland and 
even Portugal, but they are thickly settled and have 
been for long used to European rule. Owing to 
certain peculiar characteristics, the problems they 
present are not quite the same as those of th^? colonies 
of the various nations, and as the ideals of their 
American owners add another element of variety, 
their relation to the United States, which hold^ them, 
is in some ways different. The development of ’colo- 
nial expansion has followed the movement of Indus-* 
trial expansion in the United States. •^Prom 1893 Jo 
1899, the export of manufactured goods doubled, pass- 
ing from $ 158,000,000 to $ 339,000,000 and in 1900 
it increased again by $ 100,000,000, American mamw 
factured goods thus made their appearance even upon 
the markets of Europe. (A. D. Noyes, ^ Porty years 
of American Pmance.') European manufacturers and 
statesmen were really frightened for a time. The 
creation of the Steel Trust, then of the Shipping Trust 
capped the climax of their fears. Such terms as “ the 
American Peril and “ the American Invasion ”, 
held for sometime a good deal of space in their news- 
papers and periodicals. In 1900, the Statist of 
London wrote as follows : — The capacity of the 
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United States to compete m foreign markets with the 
mdkt advanced nations of Europe has been made 
super-abuiidalitiy manifest.” And in 1902, Mr. 
Lozzatte proposed to convene a European customs 
conference vith the view^ of studying a policy of 
common defence against the United States In the 
United States this situation created a feeling akin to 
frenzy. In the Introduction to the Eeview of the 
World’s Commerce for 1898, an official publication, 
the author, after showing that the United States vms 
last making itself industrially independent, added, 
' The industries of the United States have reached 
the point wdiere it seems not only practical but com- 
paratively easy for them to supply a considerable por- 
tion of the world in addition to the home market.” 
The same year the President of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, in his inaugural address at the annual 
convention of the Association, exclaimed in a tone of 
triumph : “We hold now three of the winning cards 
in the game for commercial greatness, to wit, iron, 
steel and coal. -/We have long been the granary of the 
world, °vce now aspire to be its workshop, then we 
want to be its clearing house.” Economic prosperity 
in the United States thus favoured the sudden birth 
pf a genuine imperialistic state of mind. Upon the 
close of the Spanish War, the United States was 
established in Hawaii, Guam and the Philippines in 
the Pacific, and in Porto Eico in the Caribbean Sea, 
where they had besides imposed their protectorate 
over Cuba with the right to create a naval base at 
Guatanmo. 

American policy in the Hawaii and the Pacific- 

Early in the 19th century, American missionaries 
were sent by the congregational churches of New 
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England to the Sand^ch or Hawaiian islands, and 

under their influence^ the n atives had organised^ »a 

government based on western principles. A delegation 
of plenipotentiaries from this new nation visited the 
United States and Europe in 1842, asking for recog- 
nition and the protection of the Christian Powers^ 
The recognition was readily given by the United 
States, but in addition thereto, an important declara- 
tion was made by Secretary Webster to the Hawaiian 
delegation and by Pres'dent Tyler to Congress- It 
was stated that in view of the preponderating trade 
and intercourse of the United States with these islands, 
and of the greater interest of America in their fate, 
the United States Government would insist that no 
European nation should take possession of or colonize 
them, nor subvert the native government. (Daniel 
Webster's Works, Yol. YI p. 478.) 

This declaration was repeated by successive Secre- 
taries of State and in 1851 by Webster again^ The 
position assumed was in effect that of a virtual pro- 
tectorate on the part of the United States. It is the 
application of the Monroe Doctrine to Hawaii. 'JYhile 
Mr.-Marcy was the Secretary in 1856, an effort was 
made to bring about the annexation of the islands to 
the United States, but the movement was frustrated by 
the death of the King of the islands. Secretary Eisff 
(1871) in discussing annexation said that it was clear 
that the United States could not consent to the transfer 
of the islands to any powerful maritime or commercial 
nation. “ Such transfer ” he added ‘‘ would threaten 
a military surveillance in the Pacific, similar to that 
which Bermuda has afforded in the Atlantic. The 
latter has been submitted to from necessity, in as much 
as it was congenital with our government, but we 
desire no additional similar outposts in the hands of 
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those who may at some future tilne use them to our 
d^^advanta^e " (Quoted m Wharton’s Internationai 
Lavv’ Digest, Yoi. 1. p. 423.) 

In 1875 a commercial reciprocity treaty with 
Hawaii was negotiated by Secretary Fish and it was 
renewed and continued in existence until the final 
consummation of annexation in 1898. One cf the 
strongest motives lor the commercial reciprocity treaty 
was a desire to bind these islands more strongly to the 
United States. 

Another step in the extension of American infl^u- 
ence in the Pacific Ocean was taken in 1872, when 
Commander Meade of the United States Navy nego- 
tiated with the chief of Tutuila, one of the Samoan 
group, a commercial agreement, with provision for 
the use ^ of the port of Pago-Pago as a naval station. 
This agreement took the shape of a formal treaty in 
1878 and that brought about the tripartite govern- 
ment ^ by ithe ^ United States, Great Britain and 
Germany of the whole of the Samoan group. The 
United States was released from the tripartite agree- 
ment m 1899, and at present possesses only Tutuila^ 
and the naval station of Pago-Pago. 

American Policy in the Carribean Sea. 

The growth of the American commercial and 
financial interests in the Carribean, during the past 
two decades, is remarkable. It is also noticeable, how 
without any deliberate policy on the part of the United 
States, but wholly as a result of circumstances, there 
had .taken place a corresponding development in the 
political control of these regions by America. As a 
result of the war with Spain, the XJnited States had 
acquired ownership of Porto Eico and a practical pro- 
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tectorate over Cuba.' The United States has also pur- 
chased the Virgin Islands froni, Denmark in 1916 ^an^ 
the Panama zone from Columbia. To prevent the 
landing^ of the 'Troops ot European nations in San 
Domingo, to enforce the payment of money claims due 
to their nationals, the United States has assumed 
control of Dommican custom houses and its financial 
administration. To prevent a similar landing in 
Haiti, and to protect the lives and property of their 
nationals during a succession of revolutions in Haiti, 
America has assumed practical sovereignty over that 
republic And for both of these reasons, the United 
States interfered in Nicaragua and now controls its 
destinies. Prof. E. M. Borchard of Yale and Prof. 
Wm. E. Shepherd of Columbia hold that in every 
case of interference, the result had been good^for the 
country concerned. Law and order, according to 
them, have never been so well preserved, production 
so highly stimulated, foreign commertje so cai;gfully 
fostered and the investment of capital so successftilly 
encouraged. Though material prosperity of the 
countries in question has been vastly increased, this 
process of economic imperialism has roused the suspi- 
cion, fear and animosity of the South American 
Eepublics. The policy of economic imperialism en- 
couraged the investment of American capital in the'^ 
Carribean Sea, with its resultant defects of Dollar 
Diplomacy ’h All signs point to a further control by 
the United States in the financial rehabilitation and 
the political guidance of other Carribean countries. 
Hence the protagonists of the policy of economic 
imperialism declare that their policy should be cons- 
ciously adopted and frankly avowed by the United 
States. But they forget the adage that good govern- 
ment can never be a substitute for self-government. 
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They contend that it was the manifest destiny of 
tne Cambean Sea to be an American lake, and that 
It theretore behoves American diplomacy to start 
taking stock of the future by securing ijossession of the 
colonies of Great Britain, France and the Netherlands 
in and about the Garribean. With the opening of the 
Panama Canal, the Cambean has been raised again, 
as it was three centuries ago, to a commanding posi- 
tion among the trade routes of the wnrld. The up- 
holders of imperialism say that all the interests, 
political and economic, of the United States merge m 
keeping this region as an American sphere of influence 
for the peace of the Western hemisphere, for the wel- 
fare of its inhabitants, and for the security of the 
Panama Canal. They say that all these are endanger- 
ed by the possession of colonies in that region by 
Em’opean countries, especially by great powers. Even 
distinguished Americans claim that it is for the bene- 
fit of rail three parties concerned, the European powers, 
the^ inhabitants of the colonies, and the United States 
•that the colonies should be absorbed by America. The 
islands, according to them, are geographically and 
strategically a part of the United States. They claim 
that both the French and Dutch colomes show a de- 
clining commerce and are dependent for their financial 
existence upon annual subsidies by the home govern- 
ment. The commerce of the British colonies, on the 
other hand, is chiefly with the United States. As a 
last argument, they say that what has been accom- 
plished for the welfare of the people of Porto Rico in 
the development of education, growth of industry and 
internal improvements is an object lesson to the 
inhabitants of all the other islands, who would, given 
an opportunity, no doubt show the same eager desire 
for annexation to the United States, as did the people 
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of the Virgin Islands when the proposal was made tor 
their purchase from Denmark. There are some res- 
ponsible people in the United Sta.tes who advocate 
the acquisition of the Carnbean possessions of Trance 
and England by cancelling the war debts .that the 
United States had advanced them during the late 
European War. 

The advocates of the policy of economic imperial- 
ism and “ Dollar Diplomacy *' in the United States 
will do well to recall the words of President Wilson 
in this connection . “ It is a very perilous thing to 

determine a foreign policy m terms of material inter- 
est " and “ }}ioraJity and not expediency is the 
thing that 'iniist guide us in our relations icitli other 
nations ”, If this advice were to be accepted by the 
people and successwe governments of the ^United 
States, it would be safe to predict that the American 
policy will be to assist in every possible way Ihe. 
Carnbean republics to develop and strengthen ^their 
self-government and independence, instead of impos- 
ing upon them a government by outsiders whose 
culture and point of view in every fundamental- are 
so alien. 

The annexation of Hawaii had been asked for a 
long time by the representatives of American interests^ 
who had promoted the cultivation of sugar in those 
islands and who wanted to gain free admittance to the 
American market for their product. Hitherto Ahey 
had been unable to overcome the hostility of public 
opinion to any extra-continental extension of territory. 
The war furnished them the occasion to gain their 
point. The Hawaiian islands are, by their geogra- 
phical situation, a protective outpost for the American 
coast on the Pacific, therefore from the very begin- 
ning of the hostilities national, security had required 
their annexation. 
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The acquisition of the Philippines was an entirely 
unexpected consequence ot the ^ war. “ At the begin- 
ning of the war says Prof. Paul S. Eeinsch there 
was perhaps not a soul in the whole Pepnblic who so 
much as thought of the possibility of his nation be- 
coming a sovereign power m the Orient.’’ The Sino- 
Japanese war had given a new aspect to the far eastern 
question; the break-up of China seemed near. Ameri- 
cans looked upon the Chinese market as a natural 
field for commercial expansion ; they were about to be 
shut out of it. Their traditional policy forbade 
their seizing a portion of Chinese oerntory even under 
the doctrine of ‘‘ sphere of influence ; American 
public opinion wmuld not stand for that. The occupa- 
tion of the Philippines presented economic advan- 
tages also. Might not Manila become a commercial 
enipormm rivaling Hong Kong some day, and were 
not the Philippines a possible field of activity open- 
ing tip interesting opportunities to American capital- 
ists and merchants.^ These arguments seemed to justify 
the annexation of the Archipelago. In his instruc- 
tions to the American commissioners charged . with 
the negotiation of peace, President McKinley insisted, 
on the other hand, upon the liberal economic policy 
^which the United States intended to follow. “It is 
just to use every legitimate means for the enlarge- 
ment of American trade, but we seek no advantages 
in the Orient which are not common to all. Asking 
only the open door for ourselves, we are ready to 
accord the open door to others. The commercial 
opportunity, which is naturally and inevitably associ- 
ated with this new opening, depends less on large 
territorial possessions than upon an adequate commer- 
cial basis and upon broad and equal privileges.” In 
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spite of .these resolves, the United States was not 
long in extending its'iron regime of protection to hs 
colonial dependencies. 

In 1898 President McKinley championed the con- 
struction of an inter-oceanic canal in his annual mess- 
age to Congress in the following terms : ‘ ‘ The 
construction of such a maritime highway is 

indispensable to that intimate 

and ready inter-communication between our eastern 
and western seaboards, demanded by the annexa- 
tion of the Hawaiian islands and the pros- 
pective expansion of our influence and commerce 

in the Pacific, and our national policy now 

more imperatively than ever calls for its control by 
this government."” The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
concluded in 1901, abrogated the ClaytomBulwer 
Treaty of 1850 with England, and the new treaty of 
1901 provided for the neutralization of the canal, and 
instead of a collective guarantee, the United States 
assumed .the sole responsibility, simply promising that 
“ the canal shall be free and open to the vessels of 
commerce and of war of all nations The oppor- 
tune revolution of Panama (November 1903) made it 
possible to build a canal on American territory, and 
since its completion, military works have been under- 
taken at both ends to insure its security. The Hay-‘ 
Pauncefote treaty, which roused no protests on the 
part of any European power, is an important event 
in the history of the United States ; it marks the tacit 
acquiescence of Europe to its pretensions of hegemony 
over the lands bathed by the waters of the gulf of 
Mexico and of the Carribean Sea. The sentiments 
of economic imperialism, that had drawn the United 
States into a policy of extra-continental expansion, 
were fostered for a while by ^ period of continuous 

L 
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prosperity. The United States had turned from bor- 
rowing from Europe to lending iier money. England 
had to call upon the New York market for the big 
loans made necessary by the baffling war she was 
waging in South Africa. From 1900 to 1902 Ameri- 
can banks absorbed over 200 million dollars of bonds 
and — a novelty in financial history — these banks 
treated directly with the British Treasury. In 1900, 
ifche German Government sold in New York, 20 mil- 
lion dollars in bonds. Then at the time of the Eusso- 
Japanese War, Japan sold to the United States an 
important portion of her loan. Thus the ‘ debtor 
nation ’ has become the chief creditor nation m the 
words of Mr, John Hay. 

European countries have adopted practices 
of various kinds to assure the successful opera- 
tion of a loan contract concluded between a 
foreign nation and their subjects. Thus, Great 
Britain has provided in such cases, for the selection 
of 'a British supervisor of the loans, and the govern- 
ment '' takes cognizance ” of the contract. The 
corporation of foreign bond holders, an association for 
the protection of British holders of the bonds of 
foreign countries, usually seems to receive material 
-support from the British Government in its demands 
Similar associations exist in Germany, France and 
Belgium,"^ For instance in 1901, France, Germany and 
England sent a fleet of battleships and blockaded the 
coast of Venezuela — the so-called pacific blockade for 
the recovery of contract-debts, due to their nationals 
from Venezuela. Through the friendly intervention 
of the United States once more, the matter was finally 
submitted to arbitration and was decided in favour of 


*41 Clunet ^ Droit International' 1914, pp. 137-140. 
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the creditor nations. The recent threat of Great 
Britain to despatch a warship to Guatemala to seciTre 
the payment of debts, and the resulting appeal of 
Guatemala to the United States, present a familiar 
situation in the relations of the United States with 
Latin- America. In the Dominican and unratified 
Honduras and Nicaraguan treaties with the United 
States, diplomatic protection is extended to the receiv- 
er or supervisor in the performance of his duties. 

In 1904 the United States inaugurated the policy 
which has been given the name of ‘ ‘ J&nancial protec- 
torate The Dominican Eepublic was unable to 
ensure the service of her foreign debt ; certain Europ- 
ean Powers, whose nationals found themselves injured 
thereby, advised the American Government toward 
the close of 1904 that unless the United States assum- 
ed the management of the Dominican customs, 
guaranteed an equitable distribution of their proceeds 
among the creditors of the Eepublic, 'they would find 
themselves compelled to resort to measures of coer- 
cion, as England, Germany and Italy resolved to de- 
fend the interests of their citizens in 1902 against 
Venezuela. This appeal to the United States by the 
European Powers, is due to the existence of the 
Monroe doctrine, which prevents the occupation of any 
country in the American Continent by European 
Powers either for recovery of debts or for political 
purposes. 

The United States, therefore, concluded in 1905 
with the Dominican Eepublic a convention which, 
after sharp opposition and a few alterations, was rati- 
fied by the United States Senate in 1907. It gave 
the United States the management of customs and 
forbade the Dominican Government to increase its 
debt without the consent of Jihe United States, until 
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the existing debt had been amortized. By the Platt 
ilmendmeiit, Cuba also is put in the same relation 
to the United States. Since then, Honduras, 
'Nicaragua and the Republic of Haiti having fallen 
into similar difficulties, have had to accept the United 
States supervision over their customs and general finan- 
cial control. This whole question of the collection of 
public debts was settled by the so-called Porter 
Resolution at the Hague Conference of 1907, which 
forbids the employment of force for the collection o£ 
public debts until the claims shall have been approved 
by an arbitration committee appointed by the creditor 
and debtor countries, and the payment thereof shair 
have been refused, or until the demand for arbitration 
shall have been refused or disregarded by a debtor 
country.^ 

The sensitiveness of the United States in matters 
concerning the hegemony of the Carribean Sea was 
manifested on two occasions in 1912 and 1913. In 
1912» a rumour circulated that land had been purchas- 
ed by a Japanese trading concern in Magdalena Bay 
in Southern California on Mexican Territory. Public 
opinion was aroused and the United States opposed 
the project. Likewise, when in 1913 a representa- 
tive of an English firm sought to obtain a concession 
for the exploitation of oil fields in Columbia, the 
American Government stepped in and prevented the 
success of the negotiations. The purpose of the 
United States, to tolerate no possibility of intervention 
bn the part of a foreign nation in the Carribean, was 
shown once more in the treaty imposed upon the 
.Republic of Haiti in 1915. The latter undertook not 
to give away through sale, lease or otherwise any 
portion of her territory to a foreign government, and 
not to conclude any contract with a foreign power 
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which might injure her independence. The United 
States had also concluded in 1914 with Nicaragua a 
treaty that submitted her to a political regime analo-’ 
gous to that of Cuba. Furthermore, Nicaragua 
granted to the United States, in consideration of a 
payment of 3 million dollars, the exclusive right to 
build a canal by the so-called Nicaragua route, and also 
the permission to establish a naval base m the adjoin- 
ing islands, and another in Fonseca Bay for the pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal. 

If Europe has bowed before the policy of hegemony 
plainly affirmed by the United States in and around 
the Carribean, such a dictatorial policy could not but 
arouse some ill-feeling among the republics of Latin- 
America, three of which at least, Argentine, Brazil 
and Chile are already great nations. These republics 
accept aid from the United States but they refuse to - 
submit to its tutelage. 

The expansion of the United States has not been 
directly brought about by conquest. With the doubt- 
ful exception of Porto Eico, there is scarcely a square 
mile of all the possessions of the United Staoes that 
was originally won by the sword and continuously 
held by arms. The United States paid 20 million 
doUars for the Philippines, which the Spaniards wgfe 
not sorry to part with — if one may credit the report 
that the islands would have been sold to Germany in 
case the United States had not insisted on buying 
them herself. And then finally in 1904 the United 
States purchased the canal zone from Panama, 
although it must be admutteJ^Ih^Uthe ^UiiitM^ States 
were very prompt in recognising the independence of 
the revolting State. 

Every one of these additions of territory of the 
United States was bitterly opposed by an influential 
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eec^ion of the American public. The Federalists, for 
^ example, were loud and fierce ir? their denunciation 
of Jefferson for the Louisiana purchase, which indeed 
is to be credited rather to Livingstone than to Jefferson 
himself. Forty years later, the hostility to the ad- 
mission of Texas into the Union and to the purchase 
of California was almost as intense. The frequent 
proposals made before the Civil War for the purchase 
of Cuba never succeeded in winning popular approval ; 
and even after the Civil War, when President Grant 
negotiated the annexation of San Domingo in 1870, 
the treaty vras not ratified. The opposition to the 
retention of the Philippines was equally bitter and 
even more persistent. And here, plainly, the opposi- 
tion had far more justification. It was one thing to 
expand by the inclusion of contiguous and thinly 
populated territory, and it was quite another thing to 
acquire a group nf islands separated from the United 
States by thousands of miles. The Americans are 
not t^'ained, by tradition and by experience, in the art 
of governing races of another colour ; and they have no 
adequate machinery for this purpose — a purpose w^hich 
they cannot help feeling to be foreign to the spirit' of 
their institutions and they have no settled policy of 
remote acquisitions inherited and consecrated by time. 
Withal, the Americans have set an example of firm 
and yet hberal rule in governing alien races of the 
tropics. 

One must never allow oneself to forget that every- 
where and always men dislike being governed except 
by men of their own race and of their own choice, 
tacit or expressed. All men detest the rule of the alien, 
no matter how richly endowed with good intentions 
the foreign governors may claim to be. So long as the 
Americans believe in the 'Declaration of Independence, 
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so long as they are willing to be guided^ by 
the farewell address of Washington and the second 
inaugural speech of Lincoln, they will find themselves’ 
m a false position if they persist in ruling distant and 
alien people. The Americans have not the political 
machinery for ruling alien races ; and to attempt 
to rule them is not in accord with their political ideals, 
which compel them to base their form of government 
on the consent of the governed. (See President 
Wilson’s speeches on the 14 points.) Quite possibly 
it would be better for the Mexicans if the United 
States controlled Mexico, but it is for the Mexicans, 
as it IS for the Cubans, to work out their own political 
salvation as best as they can. 

The Constitutional Basis of Expansion. 

» 

The American constitution was npt framed to cover 
the questions of colonies and their status. The makers 
of the constitution foresaw that the Union *would 
eventually comprise more than the thirteen original 
states. They made provision, however, that new 
states might be admitted by Congress, and that any 
♦territory belonging to the United States, if not admit- 
ted to Statehood, should be governed in such a waj^^as 
Congress might decide. The constitution did not, 
•however, in express terms bestow on Congress the 
right to acquire new territory, and in connection with 
the Louisiana purchase in 1803, it was urged that 
Congress had no such right. The Supreme Court in 
1810, however, settled this question by asserting the 
doctrine that the United States, as a nation, has the 
right to acquire territory either by conquest or by 
treaty to the same extent that any other nation has 
that right 
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fiThe chain of judicial decisions commonly known 
, as the Insular cases lay down th^ following general 
rules with reference .to the constitutional questions 
connected with the outlying possessions of the U. S. 
According to these decisions, new territories belonging 
to the United States are from the date of their acqui- 
sition, parts of the country, not mere possessions, but 
only those, which, like Texas and Hawaii, have come 
m by the action of both branches of Congress, enjoy 
from the first the full rights of the American con- 
stitution. Territory obtained by a treaty, like that 
.g'ained from Spam, is subject to legislation of Congress, 
as if it were a mere possession. Consequently tariff 
duties cannot be imposed on importation from Hawaii, 
but may be and were for a time on goods from Porto 
Eico and'^are still on those from the Philippines. 

The United States pursues the policy of preferen- 
tiaLjrade„.r^ations with_ its coloniesr“ “ AlnTef icaxT'^pm- 
ducts &ter all the insular possessions free except 
only m Samoa, where the indefinite maintenance of 
the open door is guaranteed by treaty. Likewise from 
all the" insular possessions local products enter the 
United States free. The rates of the United States 
tariff are in force in Porto Eico ; but the Philippines, 
V'^gin Islands, Guam and Samoa have individual 
tariffs. In the Virgin islands the tariff of the Danish 
regime is temporarily continued in force. No export 
duties are levied in the insular possessions other than 
the Virgin Islands, and there they are uniform regard- 
less of the destination of the products. 

The Payne Act of 1909 provided for free trade be- 
tween the United States and the Philippines subject 
to the restriction on some products, like sugar and 
tobacco. By the Underwood Act of October, 1913, 
however, complete free "trade between the United 
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States and the Philippines was declared. The dopes 
Law authorises the Philippine legislature to enact tariff 
laws with reference to countries other than the United 
States, but tariff relations between the Phillipines and 
the United States must be under the sole control of 
the Congress. The rates of tariff in the Philippines are 
fairly high. The average duty imposed is about 25 
per cent, ad valorem on goods from foreign countries 
other than the United Scales. The tariff on rice is 
fairly prohibuive. In the year 1918, the import duties 
of lire Philippines amounted to Pesos 23,479,736.56. 
The total trade of the Philippines in 1920 was 300 
million dollars. Roughly speaking two-thirds of the 
business of the country, or about 200 million dollars, is 
with the United States and one-third with all 
other countries. The proportion of gross business done 
with the United States has been steadily increasing. 
As the trade with the United States^ pays no custom 
duties, the result is that the total customs revenue 
has shown a tendency to fall off, while the ccJst of 
collection shows a steady increase ; on the other hand 
if the Philippines were to levy duties on AiJierican 
goods also, Filipino goods would have to pay heavy 
customs duties when exported to the United 
States, such as sugar, to the extent of $40 million in 
1920, cigars to the value of $10^ million, the duty on 
which would have been in the United States about $30 
million and on other articles. Further analysis of the 
customs shows that the principal articles exported in 
1920, measured in value, were Copra $2,565,438, 
Hemp in which the Philippine islands have a virtual 
monopoly $35,682,000, Cocoanut oil, $23,268,085, 
Sugar, $49,619,025, and Tobacco $12,721,028. 
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AMEEICAN POLICY IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. 

The Philippine archipelago consists of approximately 
3,000 islands, with a total area of 115,026 square 
miles or about the size of the British Isles or Italy or 
Norway, and only a little smaller than Japan itself. 
The population in 1903 was 7,635,426 while in 1921 
it was 10,956,000 or roughly an increase of 3 millions 
or over 50 per cent, during these 18 years of American 
rule. Of the total population 9,350,240 or about 90 
per cent, are Christians (Catholics), while the rest con- 
sist af 434,868 Mohammadans, 540,054 Pagans, and 
25,568 Buddhists*. The foreign population of the 
Philippines is 83,145 of whom 55,212 or nearly three- 
fourtEs are Chinese (who are now excluded by immi- 
gration laws), 12,636 Japanese, 6,931 Americans, 
4,271 Spanish and 1,202 British and all others 2,893 
including French, Germans, and Swiss. The popula- 
tion of the Philippines is little more than that of 
Btlgium or Canada. 

Historical. 

The Philippines were a dependency of various 
Hindu-Malayan empires m Indo- China, Sumatra, and 
Borneo from about 200 to 1326 A.D. The Indian 
influence seems to have extended as far as the Philip- 
pines during this period. From 1325 to 1405 the 
islands were subject to the Japanese empire of Mael 
Japahit. Shortly after 1400, Mohammadanism was 
introduced, but politically the islands were subject 
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to China during the reign of the Mung emperors from 
1405-1440. From 1440 to 1565 Northern Luzon was 
subject to Japan, from Manila south it was subject to ’ 
Mohammadan Borneo. Commercial relations also 
existed between the Philippines and Japan, India, 
Siam, Cambodia, the Malay Peninsula, Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, and the Moluccas. Before the arrival of the 
Spaniards, the Filipinos had already attained a consi- 
derable degree of culture, which though bearing the 
unmistakable impress of Hindu influence, was uni- 
formly Malayan. On March 16th 1521, the Philip- 
pines were discovered by Magellan in his attempt to 
reach the Moluccas by a western route. This date is 
important because it marks the beginning of the 
Christianization of the Archipelago and of the intro- 
duction into the islands of western culture. ^ During 
1762-63, the Islands were seized by England, . which 
sent an expedition from Madras, ,but they were 
restored to Spain by the treaty of Paims 1763. 
The British captured Manila and ruled it for »three 
years under Alexander Dalrymple, in the middle 
of the 18th century. From these •various 
partial conquests of the Philippines, there 
remains to-day a strong influence on the native customs, 
language, and religion, i,e., the Mohammadan religion 
from Indian and Arabic sources, a dominant Chinese 
influence in commerce and trade, Christianity, Eoman 
Law, and many features of civilization from Spanish 
sources. Eacially, the mass of the Filipino population 
is of Malayan stock, though other types are to be 
found especially among the 10 per cent, of non- 
Christians. Chinese and Spanish race mixtures are 
common among the wealthy and better educated 
classes, this mixture seeming to strengthen the native 
stock. The inhabitants of Borneo, Sumatra, Java, 
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Formosa, and in some measure Indo-China (tlie Malay 
Groups) are racially the most nearly related to the 
Filipinos. Though most of the progressive and intelli* 
gent people know either Spanish or English, yet there 
is no common language in the Philippines even to-day. 
There are eight languages in the islands, each of which 
is used by hot less that 500,000 people, and some 
seventy odd more which are used by smaller groups. 
Some of these dialects are so radically different that 
they are mutually unintelligible, so that English and 
Spanish may be said to be the common languages of 
the islands. The Philippine Public School system 
under the American rule has aimed to teach the Fili- 
pino children to speak English, so that it may become 
the common language of the people. 

The dpwn of the 19th century brought significant 
changes that had far-reaching results. Prom 1763 
down to 1898 the islands were subject to Spanish rule. 
Duiing-^the periods 1810-1813, 1820-1823, and 1830- 
1837," as a result of the nationalistic and liberal strug- 
gles Spain was going through, the Cortes was revived 
and representatives from different parts of the 
monarchy — the colonies included — ^were given seats 
therein. This naturally ushered in a period of con- 
stitutional and representative government for the 
Philippines. Moreover, by 1830, the Spanish commer- 
cial policy of trade exclusiveness for the colonies may 
be said to have come to an end in the Philippines. A 
few years later, Manila was thrown open to foreign 
trade and a freer and more liberal economic system 
adopted. In this way, the foundation for later politi- 
cal and economic growth and progress was laid. 

The last decades of Spanish rule were marked by 
several reforms, but these reforms were altogether too 
conservative and came lOO late. The progress from 
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below was going on much faster than .the reforms from 
above. Consequently, there was much discontent and 
the Filipinos in August 1896 rose in revolt and sought 
to dec%e themselves independent of Spain. The re- 
bellion was checked by the signing of the Pact of Bia- 
cuabato in December 1897, only to be renewed early in 
the year following. The Americans appeared on the 
scene May 1st, 1898, and on August 13th Manila sur- 
rendered to the American Commander Dewey, after 
simultaneous attacks by the American and Filipino 
forces. Meanwhile a Filipino Government had been 
established. This Government till late in 1899 was 
in control of the whole archipelago with the excep- 
tion of Manila, Cavite, and a few other places which 
Spanish garrisons still held. 

The TJnited States obtained possession of the islands 
by conquest in 1898. The islands were formally trans- 
ferred to the United States by Spain in the treaty 
of Paris, by the terms of which the United States paid 
Spain a sum of 20 million dollars for the transfer of 
the islands to the American sovereignty. Almost im- 
mediately, President McKinley announced that the 
Philippine islands would not be exploited for the 
aggrandizement of the American people in the 
following terms : — 

The Philippines are ours not to exploit, but to 
develop, to civilize, to educate, to train in the science 
of self-government. This is the path which we must 
follow or be recreant to a mighty trust committed to 
us.” 

The 23 years of American occupation may be divi- 
ded into the following four distinct periods : — ^First, 
the military peri^, from August 13, 1898 to July 1st 
1901. ]Turmg"’tlns period the islands were under a 
military governor and the insurrection against the 
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IJnited States, headed by General Aguinaldo, was sup- 
pressed. Substantial beginnings were also made in 
the establishment and maintenance of a civil govern- 
ment, particularly in the opening of schools, in which 
the first .teachers were non-commissioned officers of 
the army, in the establishment of the Judiciary and 
also in the matter of public health and public works. 
Organisation order No. 58 of 1900 of General Otis 
laid broad and secure foundations for the establish- 
ment of a civil government. 

The second period is the organisation period from 
August 1st 1901, to October 16th 1907, and the third 
the constructive period from 1907 to 1913, while the 
period from 1914 down to the present day is the period 
of Pilipinization. In view of the difficult situation 
which existed after the insurrection, the differences of 
languages, customs, and the conceptions of citizenship 
obligation, the progress which has been made in the 
23 yeacs of American occupation is ex.traordinary. It 
is a 'high tribute to Americans and Filipinos alike. 
The animosities have disappeared and there remains a 
spirit 'of confidence and friendliness for the American 
people. Much has been done, but much remains m 
be done. The great bulk of the Filipinos (Christiana) 
^ve a desire for independence. Most of them desire 
in dependen ce under the protection of the United : 
States, a sinatl "percentage desire irnmediate lidepen- ■.<- 
'dence with separation from the United States. The 
non-Christians, constituting about 10 per cent, of the 
total population of the island, are for continued Ame- ' 
rican control. 

During the War with Spain, the American army 
and navy occupied both Porto Eico and the Philippines, 
and in the two years following, (till September 1st 
1900) the islands continiTed under military government. 
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subject to .the final' control of the Secretary of State 
for War of the United States Government. Durirfg 
this interval a commission was sent to the Philippine 
islands to study conditions and to report upon a system 
of civil government for the islands, and its recommen- 
dations became the basis of later action by the United 
States Congress. Meanwhile, President McKinley 
also appointed a civil commission to serve tem- 
porarily as a legislative body for the island while execu- 
tive powers remained with the military governor,. Up 
to 1902, Congress took no action in the matter of a per- 
manent scheme of Government for the Philippines. 
The President of the United States controlled the ad- 
ministration of the island by virtue of his power as 
Commander-in-Chief of .the army. But in order to 
remove any possible doubt as to the legality of this 
situation, Congress in March 1901 by the *so-called 
Spooner Amendment, gave the President in express 
terms “ all the military, civil and fudicial powers 

necessary to govern the Philippines pntil 

otherwise provided The combination of military, 
executive and legislative powers of the commission con- 
tinued however until September 1st 1901, when 
William H. Taft was appointed the first civil governor 
of the islands. Meanwhile various administrative 
departments were organised and a beginning was maiTe 
towards the reconstruction of local self-government. 

Local Self-Government. 

During the first period — ^the period of military rule 
from 1898 to 1900 — the Americans also introduced in- 
stitutions of Local Self-Government, as one section of 
the McKinley instructions to the second Philippine 
Commission reads as follows; — “ Without hampering 
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them by too specific instructions, "they (the Taft com- 
mission) should in general be enjoined after making 
themselves familiar with the conditions and needs of 
the coimtrj% to devote their attention in the first 
instance to the establishment of Municipal Govern- 
ments in which the natives of the islands both in the 
cities and in the rural communities shall be afforded 
the opportunity to manage their own local affairs to 
the fullest extent of which they are capable and sub- 
ject to the least degree of supervision and control 
In pursuance of this policy, municipali- 
ties have been organised since 1901 and classified into 
first, second, third and fourth classes according to 
the population , with a larger number of councillors for 
the more populous ones. There are to-day over 900 
municipalities and the majority of them are more rural 
than urban in their social and economic make-up. 
During the Spanish era, municipal institutions existed 
in the^Philippihes, though they were controlled to a 
larg^, extent either by the local Spanish priest or by the 
local Spanish military officer. The TJnited States Army 
authorities took over this directing control in local 
affairs during .the period of military occupation. But 
as soon as Civil Government was established in 1901, 
a large measure of autonomy was given to these muni- 
cfpalities , Each municipality, elective Council 
of 8 to 18 memherj. The Municipal Council 'was 
noTT’ new 'institution among the Eilipinos, Because 
some sort of deliberative council is to be found in all 
Malay villages, regardless of their state of civilization. 
The election of this council by direct vote of the people 
was a new departure, but in the main by the new 
method of election the same individuals who had been 
community leaders in previous years were elected. It 
is only recently that the younger Filipinos from the 
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public schools have been able to oust the elders from 
commuDitv control ap.d inaugurate an era of modern 
municipal development. Prior to 1903, the Philippine 
municipal council was quite independent of the provin- 
cial board, but the very strong tendency of these coun- 
cils to spend ail municipal funds for salaries and to 
pass ordinances in direct conflict with insular laws 
caused the passage of an Act in May 1903, which gave 
the provincial board the right to veto municipal ordi- 
nances and executive orders of the municipal president 
that were m conflict with the general law. Even that 
Act did not prevent the passage of occasional ordi- 
nances or the issue of occasional executive orders that 
v^ere put into effect without being submitted to the 
provincial board for approval. Consequently in 1907 
provincial supervision was made more complete by an 
act of the Philippine Commission requiring that all 
municipal ordinances and all executive orders be 
serially numbered and sent to the provincial* board 
within thirty-six hours after their passage. In^case 
the municipal authorities were dissatisfied with the 
reasons for the veto by the provincial board, they could 
appeal to the Governor- General for a final decision. 
Another important limitation of the power of the 
municipal councils was that part of General ordgr 
No, 40 of the Military Governor in 1900 which has been 
re-enacted in every issue of the municipal code since 
that time. This clause reads in part as follows : — 

“ There shall not be expended during any calendar 
year for salaries and wages of Municipal officials and 
employees, of every description, excluding those em- 
ployed on public works, in Municipalities of the first 
class more than 50 per cent., in Municipalities of 
second class more than 60 per cent., in Muni- 
cipalities of the third class more that 65 per cent., 
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and m Municipalities of fourth class more 
than 75 per cent., of the annual revenues 
accruing to the Municipal general fund during 

the said calendar year Providings 

however, that the provincial board, by and with the 
approval of the Governor-General, may by resolution 
authorize any incorporated municipality to exceed the 
foregoing percentage upon such conditions and under 
such limitations as may be prescribed by such 
resolution.” 

The Administrative Code of 1917 changed this 
section only to the extent of giving the final approving 
authority to the Filipino Secretary of the Interior, in- 
stead of to the Governor-General as heretofore. This 
slight change in the administrative laws was one of the 
fore-runners of the responsible-ministry controversy. 

The municipal council and the municipal executive 
(President! are elected under the provisions of the new 
^ectibn law of 1900, which provides that an elector 
mustu be a "male citizen of 23 }^ears of age, and either a 
former official under the Spanish regime, a tax payer 
to .the -extent of Es. 45 ($15) a year, or a person who 
could speak, read and write English or Spanish. This 
age limit was reduced to 21 years in 1916. Women 
have_nq_yotes in the Philippines. The first elections 
of 1903 and 1905 were fulFof frauds and irregularities. 
From 1908 onwards, however, the elections have been 
conducted more satisfactorily, partly because of the 
increased experience in popular elections by both the 
voters and the election-officials, and partly because of 
a general elevation of public opinion in the matter of 
fair elections. Improvement in elections and the evo- 
lution of the electorate indicate, better than any other 
activity, .the development of political consciousness 
among the Filipinos, and the progress they achieved 
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towards a popular system of government. The num- 
ber of registered vot^^rs increased from 2.4 per cent, 
of ithe population represented in 1903, to 7 per cent, 
of the population in 1922. Of these registered voters 
about 96 per cent, actually vote. It is not easy to as- 
certain what per cent of those who could vote do no>t 
register. But of those who do register, it is clear that 
there is no more indifference on election day in the 
Philippines than in France or even Great Britain. The 
number of voters qualified under the literacy test in 
1905 was only 40 per cent, of the total, whereas in 
1916 the literate voters made up 57 per cent, of the 
total and m 1919, 78 per cent, of the total. The num- 
ber of votes cast at the general election in 1919 w'^as 
672,122 out of a total population of 10 million. 
Stated in more general terms, the, electorate up to 1905 
was largely the aristocratic and property owning class, 
and this was only about half-literate. Whereas 
in 1922, the electorate consisted mainly’ of the pro- 
ducts of the Philippine public schools of the last 23 
years. It will be seen that political evolution in the 
Philippines is the result of the general education*of the 
masses through the splendid work of the Philippine, 
public schools. Even the most poverty stricken and 
isolated municipalities have been provided with practi- 
cally the same facilities for primary education as the 
wealthier and more populous urban communities like 
Manila, Cebu, and Iloilo. The system of effective 
local self-government that obtains to-day in the Philip- 
pines is due to the excellent system of education that 
the Americans established and maintain in the 
islands. 

Manila, the capital and the largest city in the 
islands, is governed by the provisions of a separate Act 
which provides for a, board <3f six commissioners, of 
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whom three are appointed by the Governor-General 
w'ith the assent of the Philippine- Commission, one is a 
member ex-officio (City engineer) and two are elected 
by the people of the City. In the event of a dead- 
lock in the board, the Governor-General is empowered 
to appoint a seventh member. This board has the 
usual powers of an American City Government. It 
appoints the city officials, enacts the local ordinances 
and controls the various administrative departments 
such as public works, police, health, and schools, but 
the city^s budget does not become effective until 
approved by the Philippine Commission. 

In July 1902, came the next step, when the United 
States Congress passed the Philippine Civil Govern- 
ment Act which remained in force till 1916, when the 
Jones Act was passed. The chief provisions of the 
Phi^ppine Act of 1902 were as follows : — 

The executive power was vested in a Governor- 
General (appointed by the President of the United 
States with the consent of the Senate) and in the heads 
of the administrative departments who were similarly 
appointed by the President of the United States. 
These administrative officials were also members of 
the Philippine Commission, which included along with 
them four other persons named by the President of 
the United States. This commission also remained 
the sole legislative body of the islands until 1907. 
Since that time it has served as the Upper Chamber of 
the legislature. Five departments were authorised 
by the Act of which only four were established, namely, 
those of (T)^ Interior, (2) Commerce and Police, 
Finance and Justice, and (4) Public Instruction. 
Each was in charge of a commissioner with several 
bureaus within his department. 
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The Act of 1902 did not provide for the immediate 
establishment of an eleftive assembly or House of Ee-' 
presentatives. It merely stipulated that such a body 
should be called within a certain time after the islands 
had been pacified and a census taken. These condi- 
tions were eventually fulfilled, and the first Philippine 
Assembly met at Manila on October 16tli, 1907. The 
most significant landmark, along the onward march of 
Filipino representative government, was the inaugura- 
tion of this Philippine i^ssembly in 1907. This 
Assembly consisted of not fewer than 50 nor more than 
100 assemblymen chosen by the voters of the islands 
for a two years term. The voters included all male 
citizens 23 years of age or over (reduced to 21 years of 
age since 1916), who had any one of the following 
qualifications (1) speak, read and write either English 
or Spanish, (2) own property worth 500 pesos 
(£50) or pay not less than 30 pesos (£3) in taxes* or 
(3) appointment to any office of importance (Juring 
the Spanish regime. . 

The right to vote did not extend to those who have 
remained subjects of Spain. The proportion of jregis- 
tered voters to the total population was less than 4 per 
cent,, while in the United States under the manhood 
suffrage principle it runs from 15 to 20 per cent. 

The Philippine legislatxne was made up since 1907* 
of „ two chambers the Commission and the 
Assembly. The powers of the latter include the levy 
of taxes, the making of laws, the borrowing of money, 
and the voting of annual appropriations. The elected 
Assembly gradually drifted into a position of per- 
manent disagreement with the American controlled 
Commission, i.e., the Upper Chamber and the 
Executive* In 1913, the Commission rejected 66 per 
cent, of the 131 bills sent it by the Assembly, 
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while the Lower House refused to pass 71 per cent, 
of the 61 measures which originated in the Com- 
mission. Finally the x^ssembly refuvsed to pass the 
annual appropriation bill — as happened in India and 
elsewhere frequently — though there is the usual 
provision that in case of the legislature’s failure 
to make appropriations, the sums voted for the pre- 
ceding year are available for carrying on the govern- 
ment. The Governor-General has no veto power, and 
indeed the Act of 1902 made no provision as to the 
term, responsibility, or special powers of this official. 
Such matters were left and still remain in the hands 
of the President. All laws made by the Philippine 
legislature must be transmitted to Washington, where 
the United States Congness may declare them void, 
but practically Congress never takes such action. 
Two delegates from the Philippines, chosen every two 
ye^rs by the Philippine legislature, are entitled to sit 
but i^pt to vote in the House of Eepresentatives at 
Washington. One delegate from Porto-Rico elected by 
popular vote has also the right to sit in the House of 
Eepresentatives but has no right to vote in that body. 

The first great period of American rule in the 
Philippines, therefore, ended with the Filipino 
Assembly in apparently hopeless dead-lock with the 
American controlled branches of the Government, as 
happened in India recently. It is at this crisis that 
President Wilson came into power and ordered that 
the Filipinos should at once be given a majority in 
the Philippine Commission and thus put them in 
control of both Houses of the Philippine Legislature. 
The dead-lock between the Filipinos and the 
Americans was thus broken, partially by the appoint- 
ment of a majority of Filipinos to the Upper House 
of the Legislature, apd partially because the new 
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Governor-General Harrison, appointed by President^ 
Wilson in 1913, exercised the powers of bis office from 
tbe outset in accordance with tbe wishes of the 
Filipino leaders in matters which concerned the 
domestic affairs of the islands. If the British 
Government follows a similar statesman-like policy 
in India, the present dead-locks both in the Central 
and Provincial Governments can be soon broken to 
the mutual profit and advantage of both England and 
India. 

The new Governor-General Harrison possessed a 
brilliant intellect, great personal charm and sympathy, 
and an entire absence of race prejudice. He held 
office for a period of 8 years from 1913 to 1921, and 
during this period the process of Filipinization was 
extended to practically every 'br^nrch'"of''thu insular, 
provincial and municipal Governments. Within nine 
months of the assumption of his office, 275 Americans 
holding high positions had been replaced by Filipinos, 
and in the eight years following, the number » of 
Americans in the entire Government had been 
reduced to less than 4 per cent, of the totai of 
officials and employees. Most of the remaining 
Americans Tvere either technical experts or school 
teachers. The “ New Era ” inaugurated by 
Harrison was soon spoken of with enthusiasm by 
Filipinos and with bitterness and derision by a 
majority of the American residents of the islands. 
The American policy of Filipinization in the 
Philippines is a great example of what even a 
foreign Government imbued with honesty and 
sympathy can do for a dependency. The British 
Government in its policy of Indianisation has not 
been able to accomplish even a fraction of such 
good results in India during the last 25 years 
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as the American Government did during the short 
"space of eight years in the Philippines, inspite of the 
fact that more educated, trained and capable men are 
available in India than in any other dependency in 
the World. 

A system of local government has also been estab- 
lished gn the islands under the Act of 1902. There are 
3G regular provinces, each with a provincial Governor 
and certain administrative officials assisting him. The 
provincial Governor is elected every two years by a 
convention made up of the councillors of the munici- 
palities within the province ; the administrative officials 
are selected under the civil service regulations, and 
appointed by the Governor-General. The functions of 
the provincial governments are to look after the collec- 
tion of t;axes, to care for the main-roads, and to super- 
vise the workings of the municipal authorities. The 
taxes, after r they are collected, go in part 
to the insular treasury, in part to the Munici- 
palities, and in part to the provinces, but 
the province is the chief unit for collecting them. 
Twelve other non-Christian provinces are entirely under 
the control of the Philippine commission and have 
no local governments of their own. The Provincial 
Board, that forms the legislative body in the Province 
(by the Act 2,586 enacted in 1916), consists of three 
elected members including the governor (elected), the^ 
provincial treasurer and another member . elected b y" 
popular vote. 

American policy in the Philippines up to 1916 may 
be summarized as follows : — 

First, to instruct the Filipino people in methods of 
free institutions and self-government and to make a 
government partly of Aip-ericans and partly of Filipinos. 
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This policy was evolved into one of a government of 
Filipinos assisted by a -few Americans. During 1913- 
1916, there was a Filipino majority in the Philippine 
Commission. During this period, the Filipinos were 
for the first time able to carry legislation even against 
the policy of the American Governor-General and 
administrations. Since the passage of the Jones Act 
in 1916, there is now complete Filipino autonomy in 
the municipal and provincial governments, complete 
legislative autonomy and practically complete Filipino 
executive administration (the Governor-General and 
the vice governor, being the only two Americans in the 
higher executive branch of the government).^ With 
an elected house and Senate, legislation since 1916 
became increasingly radical in its paternalism and the 
entry of government into business enterprises s^uch as 
the ownership of railroads, banks, development com- 
panies, and industrial concerns like coal* cement, etc. 
Another tendency in recent legislation has been** the 
effort to take away from the American officers of tlie 
government supervision of the different branches of the 
government, and put it into the departments con- 
trolled by Filipinos. Act 2666 of the Philippine legis- 
lature provides that the secretaries of all departments 
(all cabinet members) must be Filipinos, against the 
provisionof the Jones Act which requires that the Vice- 
Governor and the Secretary of Public Instruction must 
be an American and that the health duties should be 
under this officer. The Philippine legislature has en- 
deavoured to evade this, by transferring the manage- 
ment of all government hospitals to the department of 
the interior, and by creating and placing in the same 
department a board of pharmaceutical officers, a board 
of optical examiners, etc. 
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The Home Government of the Philippines in the U. S* 

The treaty of Paris 1900, a part of the supreme law 
of the United States, conferred the final exclusive power 
of determining the future of the Philippines upon Con- 
gress by providing that the civil rights and political 
status of the inhabitants of the territories thereby ceded 
to the United States shall be determined by the United 
States Congress. The United States Supreme court 
has used, since the time of Marshall in 1810, emphatic 
language in affirming the ‘‘ general,” “ plenary,” 
” sovereign,” ” discretionary ” and ” supreme,” 
power of Congress to govern the territories and posses- 
sions. As a matter of necessity, until Congress can 
act, the President has the right to issue orders for the 
government of acquired territory. Thereafter, the 
government of the new territory belongs primarily 
to Congress and secondarily to such agencies as Con- 
gress may establish. Congress may exercise its dis- 
cretionary legislative functions over territories directly 
from Washington or indirectly through organised rule. 
It may legally transfer its power to a local legislative 
body. Congress, however, has expressly extended to 
the Philippines all the basic principles of the American 
^ constitutional system such as those relating to reli- 
gious worship, personal liberty, individual property, 
freedom of speech and press, free access to the courts 
of justice, due process of law, and equal protection of 
laws, etc., with the exception of the rights of trial 
by jury and the bearing of arms. Though the 
sovereignty of Congress over territories and depen- 
dencies is unlimited, (except for the bill of rights ex- 
pressly granted,) in practice Congress has not adopted 
a policy of petty interference with the territories 
and the insular administration in the Philippines. 
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The islands are practically removed from the field 
of congressional action^ though Congress has the 
theoretical right of nullifying what it has once created. 
The Philippine Act of 1902 provided that all laws 
passed by the government of the Philippine islands 
shall be reported to Congress, which hereby reserves 
the power and authority to annul the same.’’ With a 
slight change in phraseology, the Jones Act of 1916 
contmued the same provision. This does not mean 
that acts of the Philippine legislature are suspended 
until approved by the Congress. On the contrary, 
Acts of the Philippine legislature are valid acts, until 
disapproved by the United States Congress, or held 
invalid by the courts. It means that the United States 
Congress retains the right of legislative veto, much in 
the same fashion as the British Parliament may 
annul any acts of the colonial legislatures. 

Presidential control over the Philippii:^es is exercised 
by the President of the United States through the**War 
Department, and the Bureau of Insular Affairs, and Hie 
Governor-General of the Philippine islands. The Con- 
gress of the United States has created two agencies to 
serve the United States in the Philippines. One is the 
Goyernment of the Philippine islands, and the other is 
the Umteli States'^Arniy.' 'These 'two agencies,' the "Civil^ 
and military branches of the United States Govern- 
ment, act under the general supervision of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. In other words the Presi- 
dent of the United States possesses executive control 
over both the civil government of the Philippines and 
the military forces in the islands. He has the first 
power by virtue of the power of appointment and 
removal of all the high officials including the Governor- 
General, and the enforcement of the positive provisions 
of the laws. The Governor-General is responsible for 
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his administration to the people of the United States 
through the President. The Commanding General in 
the Philippines is likewise responsible for his adminis- 
tration through the Secretary of War to the President. 
The President of the United States has a general execu- 
tive control and supervision over the government of 
the Philippines, and such control does not necessarily 
include the veto power over Acts of the Philhpine legis- 
lature unless expressly authorised by law to do so. 
Sections 9 and 10 of the Jones Act of 1916 make his 
approval necessary before bills relating to the public 
lands, timber, mining, the tariff, immigration and the 
currency can become laws. The President also is the 
final arbiter in case of appeal of the Philippine legis- 
lature from a veto by the Governor- General. 

Both the Attorney-General of the Philippine islands, 
and the attorney-general of the United States have 
definitely heljd that “ the government for the Philli- 
pine? islands shoufd be regarded as a branch of the War 
department.’’ Cabinet officers other than the Secre- 
tary for War, as for instance the Post-master General, 
in ^n attempt to issue orders to the Bureau of Posts 
of the Philippine islands have no authority over the 
government of the islands. Exceptions are the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who, through the United States 
Public Health service, has control over the Bureau of 
Quarantine service, and the coast and geodetic survey 
of the United States. All other regulations from 
Washington, of whatever sort, pass through the War 
department. The Secretary for War is also granted 
certain positive powers, as the right to make final deci- 
sion oh appeals' from the ruling of the Insular treasurer 
confirmed by the Governor-General. The iPhilippme 
Autonomy Act would permit the United States Presi- 
dent to place the Philippine government under some 
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department other than the War department, if he so 
desired. 

To assist the Secretary for War in administrative 
supervision of the Insular possessions, there was early 
created (1901) a chvision of Insular afiairs. The Philip- 
pine Act of 1902, continuing .the Division as the 
'‘Bureau of Insular afiairs of the War Department 
provided that ‘ ‘ the business assigned to the said bureau 
shall embrace all matters pertaining to civil government 
in the island possessions of the United States, subject 
to the jurisdiction of the War Department.” The 
chief of the Bureau of Insular affairs is appointed by 
the President of the United States for a period of four 
years ; while holding office, he has the rank and pay 
of a Brigadier-general. Two assistants, one with the 
rank of Colonel and the other of Major, are assigned to 
the Bureau. The Bureau of Insular Affairs, fhus has 
some resemblance to the colonial offices of England and 
Prance. Its supervision extends to the purely Ciyil ad- 
ministrations in the Philippines and Porto Eico, (for- 
merly to Cuba and Santo Domingo also). It furnishes 
the President, the Secretary for War, Congress, and the 
public of the United States with information as to the 
Philippines and Porto Eico. A former assistant chief 
of the Bureau gives the duties of this bureau as 
follows : — 

The Bureau constitutes the official repository of 
information, concerning these dependent people, and 
its chief advises and consults with the Secretary for 
War regarding all Federal matters affecting our island 
possessions. Most of the legislation proposed in Con- 
gress is prepared or suggested by the Bureau and sub- 
mitted by the Secretary for War The 

Financial operations of these governments especially 
the Philippines place a direct responsibility upon the 
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War department, first in floating bond issues, second in 
guarding their deposits in this country, and third in 
purchasing supplies which are required by the govern- 
ment and are either unobtainable in Manila or San 

Juan or only at prohibitive prices In 

its relation to the operative personnel of the Philippine 
government, the Bureau upon the recommendations 
usually of the Governor-General, or the bureau primarily 
concerned, selects all but the highest officials^ -who are 
appointed in the TJnited States. (Major Hunt, Octo- 
ber 23rd, 1920). All administrative orders from 

Washington come through the Bureau of Insular Affairs. 
In so far as the Bureau of Insular Affairs and the War 
department have anything to do with policies, the aim 
“ has been to foster autonomous governments in the 
islands subject to its jurisdiction, to avoid interference 
with the governments there established, and to pro- 
tect such governments in so far as possible from inter- 
ferenqe by other departments and branches of our 
government.’’ (Memorandum, War Department, 
March 4th 1914). 

T 

Resident Commissioners to the United States. 

The Act of Congress of 1902 has provided for two 
Resident commissioners to the United States, to be 
chosen at the first meeting of the Philippine legislature, 
which first met in 1907. These positions were created 
to offset the control of the President and Congress by 
giving the Filipino people representation in the United’ 
States. The Philippines in this respect were placed in 
the category of territories. They are chosen by the 
Philippine House of Eepresentatives and Senate voting 
separately. This method results, in practice, in the 
lower house selecting qne commissioner and the upper 
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house the other. In case of a vacancy, the Governor- 
general of the Philippine islands makes a temporary 
appointment until the meeting of the Philippine legis- 
lature. The term of office was first two years, later 
changed to four years beginning with March 4th, 1913 
and now by the Jones Act fixed at three years, be- 
ginning wnth March, 4tli 1917 and trienhially there- 
after. The salary is $7,500 per annum, plus another 
$1,500 allowance. These moneys come out of the 
Treasury of the United States. The Philippine 
legislature also provides for a private Secretary for each ■ 
of the resident commissioners, a portion of whose 
salaries are paid out of insular funds. 

The Eesident Commissioners have seats in the United 
States House of Representatives, and the right to be 
heard, but not to vote. They are also entitled to ‘ 
official recognition by all the departments ' of the 
United States government. The Commissioners "also 
act as a clearing house of information for the thousands 
of Filipinos sojourning in the United States for reasons 
of business, education, or pleasure. They also look 
after the four cadets maintained by the Philippine 
government at the United States Military Academy and 
the United States Naval Academy respectively. Their 
chief function has been to voice the needs and aspira- 
tions of the Filipinos before the United States Con- 
gress, before the President, and before the American 
people. All Filipino relations with the United States 
are thus entrusted to these two Eesident Commis- 
sioners, who act as a kind of ambassador between the 
United States and the Philippines. How effectively 
they have been discharging this function may be seen 
by the strength and vitality of the Independence 
campaign they have waged in the United States during 
“the last few years. 
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The High Commissioner for India in London corres- 
ponds in some respects to the position of the Philippine 
Eesident Commissioners at Washington, The chief 
difference is that the latter are elected by the Philip- 
pine legislature and have seats in the United States 
Congress, while the High Commissioner for India has 
no seat in either House of the British Parliament, and 
is moreover, appointed by the Government of India 
Without being elected by the Indian Legislature. The 
advantages of a representative High Commissioner 
elected by the Indian Legislature to sit in the House 
of Commons and represent the Indian point of view 
cannot be over-estimated in establishing cordial and 
friendly relations between England and India. The 
wisdom of this procedure may be judged by its success 
in the United States. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

HOME ETJLE IX THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

The Jones Act of 1916, 

The Act of Congress of August 29tli, 1916 is 
popularly known to some, by tlie name of its principal 
author, as the Jones Law, and is also known as the 
Hiilippine Autonomy Act. This law is the Organic 
Act for the Philippines and takes the place of a con- 
stitution or the fundamental law. It was the 
result of nearly three years of careful and thoughtful 
consideration by the U. S. Congress. Theie was a 
general agreement as to the administrative and legis- 
lative features of the bill. The preamble cau^^^d the 
only pronounced divergence of opinion. As the sbill 
passed the House on October 14th, A914, it promised 
ultimate independence for the Philippines and extended 
the‘’^po^fg'"l5f "''interhS ? self-government . The Senate 
failed to take up the bill at that session. On the open- 
ing of the succeeding Congress, the Senate Committee 
on the Philippines reported a Philippine Bill differing 
slightly from the House Bill. During the debate in 
the Senate, what is known as the Clarke amendment, 
granting independence in not less than .two nor more 
than four years, with a further provision that the Pre- 
sident might exitend the time and again submit the 
subject to Congress, was attached, and passed by the 
Senate in that form through the deciding vote of the 
Vice-President. The House reiected the Senate Bill 
with the Clarke Amendment- Thereupon a conference 
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cpmmittee of the two chambers agreed upon a bill, and 
in that form it passed and was signed by the President. 

The preamble of the Act announces in a formal 
manner the Philippine policy of the United States. 
The Filipinos consider the preamble to the Jones Act 
as in the nature of an international covenant, A close 
student of its provisions says that the Jones Law has 
become a virtual international compact between the 
Americans and Filipinos, by means of which the 
Filipinos have accepted a temporary government under 
American Sovereigny, subject to the conditions, first 
that it shall be autonomous or chiefly in the hands of 
the Filipinos, and second that it shall be only prepara- 
tory to a complete independence, such independence 
to be granted when a stable government can be 
established in the islands.’' 

The Act provides for a framework of government 
for the Philippines, a Bill of Eights, and certain posi- 
tive powers and prohibitions. The Act is a great im- 
provement on the Aot of 1902, as it provides for the 
broad delegation of Powers by Congress to the Philip- 
pine Government. This is also an advantage from an 
administrative point of view. 

The Jones Act, as the Organic Act of the Philip- 
pines, is the centre piece of the Philippine constitu- 
tion. The Philippine government is modelled after the 
Federal and State governments of the United States. 
Where the Filipinos have been free to act, their desire 
has been to improve upon their American model, so as 
not to perpetuate the defects of the American System. 
Intimate relationship between the executive and the 
legislature, the introduction of the budget system, and 
quite as much progress toward responsible government 
as is possible under existing conditions have resulted. 
The aim of the Filipiiios seems to be to prepare the 
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way for a parliamentary system of government, as dis- 
tinct from the Presidential type prevailing in the 
United States. The Recognition of a Piemier de facto ^ 
the inauguration of a Council of State, and the in- 
stitution of the budget system are clear indications of 
this trend of Philippine affairs. It may be said that 
the Philippine system stands midvv^ay between the 
irresponsible American system and the responsible 
English system. The Jones Act is naturally modelled 
on the American Presidential sysitem with a more or 
less personal division between the executive and the 
legislature. The creation of the Council of State, how- 
ever, is a departure from the American system and an 
approximation to the British system of responsible 
government. 


The Governor- General. 

Supreme executive power is vested m the Governor- 
General of the Philippine Islands. The GoVernor* 
General is an executive officer appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the. Senate 
of the United States, and holds his office at the plea- 
sure of the President and until his successor is chosen. 
He usually belongs to the same political party as the 
President of the United States. His salary is fix»d 
by the Jones Law at $36,000 or Rs. 1,08,000 per year. 
He is responsible, through the Secretary of War, to the 
President and the American people, for his acts. He 
is further subject to the restraint of removal or reversal 
by the President or the Secretary of War, and the 
rebuke of an informal and courageous public opinion. 
For many years the powers and duties of the Governor- 
General of the Philippine islands were not specifically 
stated in the Organic Acts, Even now, under the 
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Jones Act, he is given general supervision and control 
of all the departments and bureaus of the government 
of the Philippine islands. But, iii addition, his powers 
are now clearly defined and specified as follows : — 

The Governor-General appoints all important offi- 
cials of the Philippine government by and with the 
consent of the Philippine Senate, with the exception 
of the Vice-Governor, the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, and the Auditors. The Wood-Porbes commis- 
sion of 1921 recommended .that m case of a deadlock 
between the Governor-General and the Philippine 
Senate m the confirmation of appointments, the Presi- 
dent of the United States should be authorised to make 
and render the final decision. He has also the power to 
remove officials and to order an investigation of the 
conduct or of any action of persons in .the government 
service. 'Pie is vested with the exclusive power to grant 
pardons and reprieves, and remit fines and forfeitures. 
After dpe investigation he may order the deportation 
of a ^subject of a foreign power. He confirms the 
elections of Insular and provincial officials. 

The Governor-General, finally, is considered as the 
head of a department, with direct control of the Bureau 
of Audits, the Bureau of Civil Service, and of unattach- 
ed offices and branches of the Philippine government. 
He supervises the correspondence touching the foreign 
relations of the PETlippmes, such as correspondence 
with the Bureau of Insular Affairs, the United States 
consuls abroad, and the foreign consuls in the 
Philippine islands. Annually, and at other times, if 
necessary, the Governor-General is required to make 
official reports of the transactions of the government 
of the Philippine islands to the Secretary of War and 
through the latter to the President of the United 
States and the Congress. The Governor-General is 
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also the Commander-in-chief of the Philippine militia 
and constabulary, and of all other armed military 
forces maintained by the Philippine government. 
Although the constabulary is under the department of 
the Interior, yet by virtue of this provision, the 
Governor-General actually exercises more control over 
it. 

In addition to these extensive powers, he has also 
the power (conferred on him by the Jones Act) to 
veto any legislation enacted by the Philippine legis- 
lature. A vetoed bill after its return to the legislature 
may be reconsidered and upon a two-thirds 
vote of the members elected to each house it can 
be again sent to the Governor-General. In case the 
Governor-General still refuses to approve it, then he 
will have to transmit it to the President of the United 
States, who has the final say on the matter. ’ In the 
use of the veto, the Governor-General has really two 
capacities. When he vetoes a bill which he believes is 
impairing the exercise of the rights of Amer^an 
sovereignty, he is exercising that power in accordance 
with the -spirit of the Jones Act, as the representative 
of the American Government in the islands, but when 
he vetoes a bill of purely domestic concern, he is con- 
sidering himself a part of the legislative machinery, 
and unless his action is supported by an overwhelming 
public opinion it means interference with the legislative 
autonomy granted to the islands by the Jones Act. 
It is due to these considerations that the Governor- 
General has not often exercised bis veto power. Gov- 
ernor-General Harrison vetoed only three bills and that 
was done during the first year of the Jones Act. Since 
that time he did not exercise the veto power till March, 
1921, just before he left the Philippines. The veto as 
an institution has always failed or has become obsolete 
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whenever it is exercised by an authority not responsible 
to the people, in a representative system of government. 

Though the Governor-General is vested by law with 
large executive powers and the power of veto, he rarely 
acts in matters of domestic concern, except with the 
advice of the cabinet or council of state, as is the case 
in the English self-governing colonies. The extent of 
the autonomy granted to the English self-governing colo- 
nies and that given to the Filipinos under the J ones Act 
IS strikingly similar. In English self-governing colo- 
nies the rule is that in all matters of local concern, the 
local authorities should be given a free hand, and m 
matters of imperial concern, the Metropolis, repre- 
sented by the Governor should act. In the Philippines 
the American policy has been to give the Filipinos as 
large a control over their domestic affairs as will not 
impair uhe exercise of American sovereignty. The 
X Governor-General has also the ordinance power, a func- 
tion spmewhaf unusual under the American system. 

^he executive official next in rank to the Governor- 
General is the Vice-Governor. The latter like the Gov- 
ernoi>General is appointed by the President with the 
consent of the United States Senate. He is according 
to the J ones law, the head of the department of Pub- 
lic_Instruction, and performs such other duties as'^'^tEe 
Governor- General may assign to him. He acts as Gover- 
nor-General in case of a vacancy in this office. Should 
both the Governor-General and the Vice-Governor be 
unable, for any reason, to perform the duties of the 
office of the Governor- General, the President of the 
United States names the head of one of the executive 
departments to act temporarily as Governor-General. 
The Governor-General and the Vice-Governor are the 
only twa,AmeiicamsL holding importan t p olit ical posi - 
tions iaiha Philippine ^ayejnmjgj^t . The Wood-Forbes 
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commission of 1921 recommended that “ the respon,- 
sible representative of the United States, the Governor- 
General should have authority commensurate with the 
responsibilities of his position/' They further recom- 
mended that in case of failure to secure the necessary 
action by the Philippine legislature, the 
United States Congress should declare null and void 
legislation which has been enacted diminishing, 
limiting, or dividing the authority granted to the 
Governor^General under Act No. 240 of the 64th 
Congress known as the Jones Act. 

The Governor-General of the Philippine islands is 
assisted in his exercise of the executive power by 
various departments and bureaus of the Insular govern- 
ment. The Philippine legislature is authorized by 
appropriate legislation to increase the number or 
abolish any of the executive departments with the ex- 
ception of the department of public instruction, pfovi- 
ded that all executive functions of the government are 
kept directly under the Governor-General or within,one 
of the executive departments under the supervision of 
the Governor-General. With the approv,d of 
Governor-General Harrison, more than 80 Acts were 
passed by the Philippine Legislature which curtailed 
or made impossible of exercise, powers granted to the 
Governor-General by the Joses Act. Most of these 
powers were vested by the Philippine Legislature 
either in the Council of State, i.e., a cabinet created 
in October 1918 by executive order, or in the 
‘ Committee of Three,' or in the Legislature itself. 

The Organic law only limits the power of the legis- 
lature by directing the establishment of a bureau of 
non-Christian tribes, and by providing that the bureau 
of education and the Philippine health service shall be 
in the department of public instruction. At present 
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there are six executive departments i.e., (1) the depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, (2) the department of the 
Interior (3) the department of Finance, (4) the depart- 
ment of Justice (oj the department of Agriculture and 
natural resources and (6) the department of Commerce 
and Communications. In these departments are grouped 
the various insular bureaus and offices. At the head of 
each department is a secretary assisted by an under 
secretary, who with the exception of the secretary of 
public instruction must be a citizen of the Philippine 
islands. These six heads of departments (Secretaneg) 
constitute the Philippine Cabinet. The secretaries of 
departments, excepting the secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion, are appointed at the beginning of each legislative 
session with the consent of the Philippine Senate. 
That means the secretaries are chosen in obedience tO' 
the popular will as expressed in such triennial elec- 
tions! Members of the legislature can become at the 
same time cabinet heads. Secretaries of departments 
may.be summoned by either of the two houses of the 
legislature for the purpose of reporting on matters per- 
taining to their departments. They will have to ex- 
plain and defend their official acts to the legislature. 
If the houses can demand of them that they give an 
account of their official acts, they are responsible to 
the Houses, though ultimately responsible to the 
Governor- General as they do not resign in case of a 
vote of lack of confidence. 

Prior to the Jones Act of 1916, there was only one 
governmental organ responsible to the Filipinos i.e., 
the Philippine Assembly. It represented the Filipina 
people and its Speaker was their official mouthpiece and 
as the President of the party in power had consider- 
able political patronage. The Speaker also was offi- 
cially recognised by Governor- General Taft as next in 
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rank to tke Governor-General and succeeding Govern- 
ors-General and Secretaries of War have transmitted 
the idea into a settled policy. 

Under the Jones Act, however, two other organs of 
government w^ere entrusted to the Filipinos; to the 
lower elective Assembly was added an elective Senate, 
and the PKilippihe legislature was given the power to 
re-organise the executive departments with the excep- 
tion of the department of Public Instruction. The new 
Act intends that these three organs of government, the 
lower house, the upper house, and the Filipino cabinet 
of executive heads, should be responsible mainly to 
the Filipino people instead of to the President of the 
United States. The fundamental defect of the Jones 
Act is the absence of the provision for the responsible 
and undivided leadership in these three organs of 
government and the lack of one single body with an 
elfective responsibility to the people. ' 

To remedy this defect, Governor-General tfarrison 
created^^the Council of State hy an executive order to 
aid and advise the Governor-General on matters of pub- 
lic imp"Qrtance. This body- may consist of such persons 
as may from time to time be appointed and summoned 
by the Governor-General. It now consists of the Gover- 
nor-General as presiding officer, the Speaker of t8e 
House of Eepresentatives, the President of the Senate, 
and the six members of the Cabinet. The Governor- 
General rarely acts in matters of domestic concern 
without the advice of the Council of State. With the 
respective presidents of the two houses of legislature 
(or leaders of the legislature) in the Council of State, 
and with one other cabinet officer at the same time a 
member of the Philippine Senate, the recommenda- 
tions of the executive can ordinarily be expected to 
receive a favourable response from the legislature. In 
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turn, the legislature has made the enforcement of 
certain statutes dependent on the action taken by the 
Council of State. The Council of State meets once 
a week, usually on Wednesdays. The Council elects 
its own Vice-President, who presides over the council 
in the absence of the Governor-General. The speaker of 
the House of Eepresentatives is the most prominent 
Filipino official historically and has therefore been 
elected its Vice-President. The Council of State has 
thus been established, among other things, to solve the 
problem of responsible leadership in the government. 
Tt IS a co-ordinating factor of the Filipino elements in 
the executive and legislative departments of the gov- 
ernment, while not being at the mercy of the legisla- 
ture rj The Governor- General sees in it a representative 
council on which he can rely for advice on domestic 
questions. It has also the power to prepare and ap- 
prove the budget before the Governor-General sends it . 
to the" legislature. It also decides upon the expendi-*- 
ture of the government funds as provided by the 
Philippine legislature for specific purposes, like univer- 
sal free education and senffing of government students 
abroad. Its approval may be required by law when the 
Governor- General issues rules and regulations supple- 
menting ordinary legislation. It finally decides upon 
the policies of the different departments of the govern- 
ment. It will thus be seen that a great deal of power 
has been concentrated m the Council of State, though 
in the main its functions are advisory in nature either 
to the Governor-general or to the legislature. ItB.sug-’i 
gestions can be approved, rejected, or modified except \ 
in the matter of the budget. It has not the formal 
responsibility' for measures introduced in the legis- 
lature, The actual influence it wields in legis- 
lation and administration is due to a large extent to 
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the presence of the two presiding officers of the legis-’ 
lature, who are vested, independently of the 
Council of State, w’itli extraordinary powers and prero- 
gatives, The Council of State is nothing but the 
cabinet enlarged, due to the fact that there are other 
officials in the government who are more representa- 
tive than the cabinet members, such as the presiding 
officers of both Houses. By the creation of the Council 
of State, the cabinet is dead ; it has been supplanted by 
this more influential body. The personnel of the 
Council of State may change as a result of the trien- 
nial elections and the alignment of new parties. 

The Philippine Legislature. 

The legislative power in the Philippines is vested 
in a legislature composed of a Senate^ and a House of 
Eepresentatives, both elected alinost entirely by •the 
qualified voters of the islands. OrgaiKsation of the 
Philippine legislature is much the same as in the several 
states of the United States or in Congress. The Senate 
constitutes the upper house of the Philippine legisla- 
ture. One of the Senators^ is elected by the House as 
President of the Senate. The Senate has 24 members, 
consTs^m^af two’ Senators from each of the 12 Sena- 
torial districts. All are elected for terms of six yearly 
with the exception of two Senators to represent the 
mountain provinces and the non-Christian tribes, who 
are appointed by the Governor-General without the con- 
sent of the Senate and without restrictions as to resi- 
dence or length of office. One half of the elective 
membership is changed every three years by election. 
A Senator must be a qualified elector, over thirty years 
of age and be able to read and write either Spanish or 
English. He must also be a regident of the Philippines 
for two consecutive years. 
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" Besides law-making, the Senate has three adminis- 
trative functions to perform : — 

(I) It confirms the appointments made by the 
Governor- General. 

- (2) It has power of impeachment, and 

(3) Its consent is necessary before the Governor- 
General can change the import duties on rice estab- 
lished by the Philippine Tariff Act. 

The House of Eepresentatives succeeded the Philip- 
pine Assembly. It constitutes the lower house of the 
legislature. One of the representatives is elected to the 
office of the Speaker. A secretary and sergeant-at- 
arms for each House are also chosen. It is composed 
of 91 members, 9 of whom are appointed by the 
Governor-General to represent the provinces inhabited 
by non-Christian people. There must be at least one 
representative from each of the 36 provinces. A repre- 
sentative must-be over 25 years of age and have been 
resident in the district for at least one year imme- 
diately prior to his election. 

The legivslature meets on the 16th day of 
October and continues in session for 100 days, exclu- 
sive of Sundays. Special sessions may be called by the 
Governor-General for a period not longer than twenty 
days. As a result both of Congressional delegation 
and of Judicial construction, it has been definitely 
determined that the Philippine legislature has general 
legislative power which is not prohibited by the - Jones 
Law or otherwise covered by Congressional legislation. 
The Philippine legislature has practically the same 
powers in the Philippine islands, within the sphere 
in which it may operate, as the Congress of the United 
States. Yarious constitutional prohibitions serve to 
restrict this power such as, v(l) it cannot diminish, 
although it may increase, the jurisdiction of the 
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Supreme Court and Courts of first instance, (2) it can- 
not amend, alter or j;epeal the provisions regarding the 
appointment of senators and representatives, (3) it 
cannot legislate on the tariif relations between the 
Philippines and the United States — that is left exclu- 
sively in the hands of the Congress, (4) it cannot 
abolish the Bureaus of Education and of non-Christian 
tribes or the Philippine health service. (5) it cannot 
levy export duties, (6) it cannot violate the provisions 
of the bill of rights, (7) Congress reserved the power 
to alter, amend, or repeal any law, franchise, or rights 
granted by the Philippine legislature, (8) the Governor- 
General and in some cases the President can veto 
legislation. All bills relating to the tariff, public lands, 
timber and mining, immigration and the currency or 
coinage must receive the signature of the President of 
the United States before thej^ may be made effective.' 
The Jones Act says that if the President does nol; sign 
the bill '^dthin six months after it reaches Wasiiington, 
then it becomes automatically a law. In general the 
Legislative Chambers are conducted with dignity and 
decorum and are composed of representative men. 
The Council of State, through its members who are at 
the same time members of the legislature, can intro- 
duce measures in the legislature. The legislative 
caucus of the majority party often decides which bills 
should be passed. The Governor-General is em- 
powered by the Jones Act to veto not only legislation 
but also to veto any item of an Appropriation Act. He 
may strike out any amount of money which is carried 
m an appropriation bill without nullifying the other 
parts of the bill. If the Governor-General disapproves 
of a bill, the respective houses can reconsider theV 
measure, and by a two thirds vote repass it. If the 
Governor-General does not approve the bill, even then, 
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the President of the United States has the final and 
absolute power of approval or disapproval. The most 
important power of the Philippme legislature is that of 
raising revenues for the support of the government 
and of distributing the revenues in annual appropria- 
tion bills. The United States constitution and many 
other constitutions contain a provision, not here in 
force, to the effect that all bills for raising revenues 
shall originate m the House of Representatives. The 
advantage resulting therefrom is believed to be that 
the people have a direct influence upon the popular 
branch of legislature. Although not laid down in the 
Philippine Organic law, the insistence of the Philippine 
Assembly and later of the House of Representatives 
has finally caused the upper chamber to recognise this 
privilege of the lower house. 

A provision peculiar to Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines and somewhat analogous to a provision found in 
the Japanese and other constitutions is that “if at 
the termination of any fiscal year the appropriation 
necessary for the support of the government for the 
ensuing' fiscal year shall not have been made, the 
several sums appropriated in the last appropriation bill 
for the objects and purposes therein specified, in so far 
as ^he same may be done, shall be deemed to be re- 
appropriated for the several objects and purposes afore- 
said.” This provision was continued from the Act of 
1902. The Wood-Porbes Mission of 1921 recom- 
mended that “ under no circumstances should the 
American government permit to be established in the 
Philippine islands a situation which would leave the 
United States in a position of responsibility without 
authority. ' ’ 

The most salient feature of the Philippine Legisla- 
tive system is the importance of the part played by the 
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presiding officers of both Houses. This has its histori- 
cal explanation in the power of the Speaker of the 
Philippine Assembly, who like the Speaker of the 
United States Congress is a party leader. The American 
system was adopted m the Philippines with the 
added advantage for the Pilipmo Speaker that he was 
considered next in rank and importance to the Gover- 
nor-General for he was the most representative Pilipino 
official m the government. He w^as consequently given 
even greater prerogatives than the American Speaker. 
He was given control of greater contingent funds, he 
could appoint members of the Assembly to work during 
recess wnth daily allowrances All these prerogatives of 
the Speaker of the Assembly have been preserved to the 
present presiding officers of the Philippine legislature, 
with additions of further and greater powers. To- 
gether with the Governor-General they now^^orm the 
most potverful committee m the government, a com- 
mittee which is in many cases above the Council of 
State. This committee is in fact a super-cabinet.. Its 
consent must be secured before funds for public im- 
provements can be allotted by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Communications. It is the final judge as to 
the voting of emergency funds, which amounts to about 
3 million pesos a year, and it even approves the con- 
tracts of University Professors. Add to these, the fSct 
that they are now^ members of the Council of State — 
in fact its recognised leaders, the Speaker of the Lower 
House being also the Yice-President of Council of 
State, and we may realise the tremendous powers now 
wielded by the presiding officers of the Philippine 
legislature. In this fact lies at once the weakness and 
strength of the Philippine constitutional system. 
Whenever political leadership in a legislative body is 
placed in the presiding officer, the tendency is always 
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tpwards less discussion, and the house loses much of 
Its deliberative character, for he controls legislation by 
his power of appointing committees, his control over 
the committee on rules and his power of recognition. 
This system also prevents the complete establishment 
of responsible leadership, which is one of the mam 
reasons for the establishment of the Council of State. 
If the two Houses are controlled by different political 
parties or presided over by two men antagonistic to 
each other, then the harmony of this super-cabinet will 
be disturbed and the balance of power in this super- 
cabinet will be in the hands of the Governor-General. 

The Council of State on the other hand is the guide 
and leader in legislation, in as much as its members 
prepare and introduce many bills in the Houses, in 
addition to the exclusive right of the Council of State to 
prepare a'hd initiate the budget. The Philippine Gov- 
ernnfent, though modelled on the American system, is 
in practice following the English principle of making 
the executive responsible for legislation also. Herein 
lies the strength of the Council of State. 

Ther Speaker of the House of Representatives is the 
premier de facto of the Philippine system, though no 
premier de jure has been formally appointed. The 
control of the legislature over the executive is secured 
by^the requirement that the secretaries of the depart- 
ments must appear before the Houses and answer 
questions or interpellations, give information and ex- 
plain the budget. This legislation has served to make 
the members of the cabinet in part responsible to the 
legislature. The secretaries also have the right of 
appearing before the Houses to explain matters of 
policy. Prior to 1916, there was an elected legislature, 
with an irremovable executive as in India, resulting 
in frequent friction and deadlocks between the execu- 
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tive and the legislature. The system of government 
from 1913 to 1916 wa^ like that of an English crown 
colony, with a representative but not responsible gov- 
ernment. With the passing of the Jones Act in 1916, 
and the creation of the Council of State in 1918, the 
Philippine government lo-day is approximating to the 
responsible system of government as in the self-govern- 
ing colonies of the British Empire. The experience of 
the United States in the Philippines has proved conclu- 
sively once more that the representative system of 
government must either logically develop into a 
responsible form of government, or else revert back to 
the military form of government, if frequent dead- 
locks and friction between the elected legislature and 
the irremovable executive are to be avoided. 

The Administration of Justice. 

The Philippine judicial system is modelled upon 
Anglo-American precedents. Judicial Power is v^ted 
in the Suprepae Court of the Philippine islands, 
Courts of Eirst instance, Courts of 'Justice -of t^" 
Peace, and the Municipal Court of the city of Manila. 
In one sense, the Supreme Court of the United States 
may also be considered as a part of the Philippine 
judiciary as appeals lie to that court from the supreme 
court of the Philippine islands. Like the American 
Judiciary, the Philippine Judiciary will on occasion 
stand as the protector of the rights of the people, will 
punish official transgressions and will even declare 
laws to be invalid. 

The Supreme Court of the Philippine islands con- 
sists of nine judges, the chief justice and eight asso- 
ciate justices. They are appointed by the President 
with the consent of the United States Senate and 
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f^erve during good behaviour. The Judges of the courts 
of first instance and the other judges are appointed by 
the Governor-General with the consent of the Philip- 
pine Senate. Unless removed through impeachment 
proceedings, they serve until they reach the age of 65 
years. 27 Judicial districts are constituted. One 
Judge of the first instance is assigned to each district, 
except the city of Manila which has four judges. One 
justice of the peace and one auxiliary justice of peace 
are appointed by the Governor-General for each muni- 
cipality. They act under the supervision of the Judges 
of the first instance, who make recommendations as to 
suspension, removal or appointment to the Governor- 
General. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has juris- 
diction on appeal, or writ of error, over final judgments 
and decrees of the Supreme court of the Philippine 
islands in the following cases : — 

(1) ^In which the constitution or any statute, 
treaty, title, right or privilege of the United States is 
involved. 

(2) '' In which the value in controversy exceeds 
$25,000, (or £5,000). The Supreme Court of the 
United States is inclined to follow the findings of the 
Supreme Court of the Philippine islands as to the 
facts, and to sustain the local law as applied by the 
court below, unless constrained to the contrary by a 
sense of clear error committed. 

The Bureau of Justice is the legal branch of the 
Philippine governmental machinery. At the head of 
the Bureau of Justice is the Attorney-General, who 
acts as the general law officer for the Philippine 
government. He is the legal adviser to the govern- 
ment departments, prosecutes and defends in any 
court of justice all causes in which the government 
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or any officer thereof in his official capacity is a party. 
He has general supervision over the provincial and city 
law officers or public prosecutors of the provinces 
and cities. 

The Supreme Court has the respect and confidence 
of the people. The other tribunals do not eiijoy an 
equal degree of confidence. In the lower tribunals, 
generally speaking, the administration of justice is 
unsatisfactory, slow, and halting, and there is a wide- 
spread feeling among the people that political, family 
and other influences have undue Tveight in determin- 
ing issues. The Justice of the Peace courts are the 
weakest point in the judicial administration. Com- 
plaints against these courts are numerous ; due to the 
isolation of many of these tribunals, and the want of 
frequent and effective supervision and inspection, 
many abuses are perpetrated. A frequent cS-use of 
complaint is against the extreme action taken urfder 
the provisions of Act 2098 which enables the employers 
of labour to prosecute their labourers for breach of cpn- 
tract and in many cases to hold them against their 
will, resulting in a kind of legalised peonage. • The 
labourers are kept in debt through the advance of 
money and supplies ; and in return for these advances 
they agree to work for definite periods of time and 
under certain conditions. Under the provisions of the 
Act, should they leave before the completion of con- 
tract, they can be arrested and tried for violation of 
contract and for obtaining money and supplies under 
false pretences. During the fiscal year 1918, there 
were a total of 3,266 cases of this nature, of which 
1,456 were convicted. 

The administration of prisons and the 
reformatory methods adopted in the Philippines 
are based on the same lin^s as in the United 
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o States and other progressive countries of the vi^orld. 
The Insular government maintains Bilbid Prison 
in Manila, the San Eamon Prison and Penal colony 
combined near Zamboanga and three others in the 
provinces. The total number of prisoners confined m 
all these prisons for 1920 v^as 5,254. Bilbid is the 
receiving station and distribution point of all classes 
of criminals. It retains convicts v^ho cannot be worked 
outside and about 1,500 are employed in industrial work. 

Prisoners, upon arrival in any of these prisons, are 
physically examined, treated if found necessary, given 
a period of training in drill and exercise movements 
and if possible assigned to work for which preference 
is expressed. 

The Iwahig Penal Colony has a I’eservation of 
100,000 acres in the island of Palawan. There, a con- 
vict by '"good conduct may become a settler and receive 
one" half of \yhat he produces, the land, tools, and 
animals, etc., being provided for him. This colony is 
a partially self-governing community, founded origi- 
nally somewhat upon the principle of the G-eorge 
Junior Eepublic. It has a population of about 1,200 
colonists and has proved to be a most successful in- 
stitution, far advanced in reformatory methods and 
results, the number of convicts returned to prison 
after release from the colony being extremely small. 
The Government of India can learn much with profit 
from the methods of the treatment of prisoners and 
prison reformatories now prevailing in the Philippines, 
modelled, as they are, on up-to-date western lines. 

The Financial condition of the Philippine Islands, 

The Philippine Islands contrary to general belief 
have maintained all the expenses of Civil Administra- 
tion since the beginning of American occupation from 
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insular revenues and without assistance from th§ 
Treasury of the United States, which has, however, 
defrayed all the costs of the military and naval estab- 
lishments and fortifications. The only aid received by 
the Philippine Government from the United States 
has been a $3,000,000 appropriation for famine relief 
made in 1903, The cost of the defence, both military 
and naval, of the Philippine islands is not borne by 
the Philippines, and the amount saved out of this item 
is utilized for the moral and intellectual development 
of the islands, such as education, public health, and 
sanitation, and the development of agriculture, etc. 
The income of the Philippine Government in 1921 was 
$45,445,451.45. The annual per capita revenue from 
the taxation amounted to Pesos 6.23 ($3) in 1922. 
The following table indicates the disposition made of 
each peso of taxes paid during the last two Vears. 



Fiscal year 
^ 1922 
in Pesos. 

Fiscal vear 
^ 1921 

in Pesos, 

• 

Legislative service 

P. ’02% 

P. -02* 

Executive service 


•13* 

Judicial service 

’02} 

•02* 

Law and Order 

•12* 

'1^* 

Health service 

‘09* 

■07i 

Other protective service 

'01* 

•02f 

Public Education . . . 

•32* 

•28* 

Other social improvements 

•03| 

•03f 

Development of Commercee 

•15i 

•15i 

Development of Agriculture 



Other economic development 

■03i 

■04f 

Total Pesos 

1*00 

1*00 
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^ The following statement shows the manner and the 
purposes for which the public funds were expended in 


1923 



Pesos. 

Per cent. 

Public education 

17,191,605 

25*8 per cent 

Public Debts 

10,592.601 

15'9 „ 

Industrial operation 

7,746,263 


Public Health 

5,499,927 

8*2 

Law and order 

4.560.01S 

6*8 

Development of Agriculture 

3,507,115 

5*3 „ 

Development of Commerce 

3.426,145 

5T 

Adjudication 

2,218,690 

3*5 .. 

Hoads and Bridges 

2,060.500 

3*1 

Executive direction and control . 

1,790,800 

2*7 .. 

Other economic development 

1,768,763 

2*6 .. 

Legislation 

1.566,209 

2*3 .. 

Eevenue ccllection 

1,439.363 

i 2*2 

Other^ minor items 

3,371,434 

! 5*1 .. 

^ Total Pesos 

c 

66.739,428 

100 per cent. 


It will be seen from the above tables that more 
than 60 per cent, of the total budget in the Philippine 
islands is spent on the moral and material development 
of the people : Education absorbing more than 
this total taxation amount, (or l/3rd of the whole 
budget) and the remainder on public health and sanita- 
tion, development of agriculture, commerce and indus- 
tries. If a similar proportion of the revenues of India 
were utilized for the moral and material development 
of the country an increase of literacy and a decrease 
of death rate would have been the result and also 
a general improvement of agriculture and in- 
dustries. One reason why the burden of taxation 
is so light in the Philippine islands is that the 
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United States has borne all costs of military and naval 
establishments necessary for the defence of the islands, 
and other expenses incident to the maintenance of the 
American sovereignty of the Islands including inter- 
national, diplomatic and consular representation. The 
Philippine constabulary is a force of approximately 
5,800 officers and men (mostly Filipinos) and is 
designed to meet the police needs for maintaining pub- 
lic order in time of peace. This force is not meant 
as an army of defence. In 1901, when William II. 
Taft was Civil governor there were about 
20,000 United States soldiers scattered through- 
out the islands. As the country became pacified, the 
number was gradually reduced. In normal times, there 
are less than 6,000 American troops in the Philippines 
and about 10,000 native scouts who are also under the 
United States Government. Fortifications at Corre- 
gidor have also been built by the United States f(yr the 
protection of the islands. The United States main- 
tains a naval station at Cavite and keeps a small, fleet 
of war vessels in the Philippine waters. 

Of the total revenues of $40,500,000, $28,^)00,000 
is from taxation direct, and $10,500,000, from 
operating income and commercial and industrial utili- 
ties ; this does not include the earnings of the Manila 
railroad, which the government owns through owner- 
ship of the stock acquired in January 1917. The 
Manila Eailroad Companj^ runs on the island of Luzon 
and has at present over 1,000 kilometres of rail. The 
controlling power of the government stock is vested in 
a committee composed of the Governor-General and the 
presiding officers of both the Houses of the Legislature. 
The Philippine government, is perhaps the most 
paternalistic government under the American Flag. 
It has taken up many activities which are generally 
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^left to private enterprise m Europe and x\merica. It 
has followed a policy of nationalizing and controlling 
industries w^hen public welfare demanded such a step. 
(Por the purpose of helping in the agricultural, com- 
mercial and industrial development of the Philippines, 
a Philippine National Bank v^as started in 1916 with 
51 per cent, of the stock owned by the Government of 
the Philippine islands.! A law was passed compelling 
all municipal and provincial governments to deposit 
their funds in it. Branches of the Bank have been 
established in New York, in Shanghai, and in many 
Provincial capitals. The government exercises its con- 
trol over the bank through a government committee 
consisting of the Governor-General, the President of 
the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Eepre- 
sentatives. The original capital of the National Bank 
was 20 million pesos. It has been increased since. The 
assets have already reached over 300 million pesos. 
The Biptnk is authorised to make loans not to exceed 
50 per cent, of its capital and surplus, and all amounts 
realised from the sale of real estate bonds. It is also 
authorised to issue circulating notes, the amount of 
which shall not exceed the paid-up capital stock and 
surplus of the bank plus the amount of its gold coin. 

The greatest development company established by 
the Philippine government is the National Develop- 
ment Company. Its authorized capital is 50 million 
pesos. It has been given great powers. It can engage 
in any commercial, industrial and agricultural enter- 
prise necessary to the economic development of the 
country and its public welfare. The stock of the com- 
pany is controlled as in other government companies 
by a committee of three presided over by the Governor- 
General with the Presidents of the two Houses of 
legislature as members. 
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Other development companies owned by the govern- 
ment are the National Cement Company, the National 
Iron Company and the '’National Coal Company for the 
development respectively of cement, iron and coal. The 
Wbod-Forbes commission of 1921 recommended that 
the Philippme Government should as far as possible 
get out of iDusmess and keep out of business in view of 
the losses sustained by the Philippine National Bank, 
and the Manila Railroad Company. Prom the Filipino 
view point, however, the losses of their bank and rail- 
road constitute the price for the many benefits which^ 
they in neturn- have obtained. The National Bank 
has been the best instrument m giving the necessary 
impulse to Philippine agriculture and industries. Due 
to its aid, sugar production in the islands has almost 
doubled. 

An analysis of revenues derived from taxation 
shows the receipt from internal revenues to • be 
$18,500,000 or two thirds of the total.* The rate of 
taxation has been sharply advanced. The insular gfoss 
revenue from taxation m 1913, before the Filipinos 
were given virtual control of their government*, was 
$12,500,000 as opposed to $28,000,000 m 1920, an 
increase of 124 per cent. The bonded debt of the 
Philippine islands in 1920 was $22,000,000 for the 
reduction of which is laid aside nearly $5,000,0(30 
sinking fund, so the net liability is something less than 
$17,500,000. A comparison with the public debt of 
other countries demonstrates that the Philippine islands 
has a smaller bonded debt than most countries, the 
per capita being $1.81, compared with $25 in Cuba, 
$237.07 in the United States, $853 in England, and 
$1159 in France. The Dutch East Indies with 
$1.92 is the nearest, while the public debt of India is 
Es. 19/- per head or about a little over $6. 
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The Jones Act provides that the entire indebted- 
ness of the Philippine government shall not exceed 
1/lOth of the total valuation oPits property. In addi- 
tion to the insular revenues, there are the provincial 
and municipal revenues. These are expended by the 
Provinces and municipalities by the vote of their own 
local authority. The revenue and expenditure of 
these local bodies have grown enormously, about 100 
per cent, during the last eight years. The increase in 
government expenditure is due to the rise in the cost 
of materials, and the creation of new offices and 
bureaus together with the rise in salaries. 



CHAPTEE X. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION, HEALTH AND 
SANITATION. 

Moral and material development of the Philippine 
Islands. 

. No other activity of the American government in 
the Philippines has received such encouragement from 
both the people and the government of the islands as 
the public school system established there by the 
Americans. The progressive development of the 
school system has been phenomenal as may be seen 
from the following table : — 


Annual Enrolment of the Public Schools. 



1898 

1902 

1907 

1914 

1-020 

Pupils . . 

4504 

200,000 

479,978 

621,030 

935,678 

American Teacherst 

847 

746 

658 

341 

316 

Fiiipmo Teacherst 

1914 

6141 

7013 

7234 

20691 


t Including men and women teachers. 


Expenditure ... ... $6,869,654.50 

Number of Schools ’ ... ... 7000 

In 1920 the public owned 4063 and rented 1163 
school buildings. Twenty per cent, of the revenues of 
the government are spent for school purposes. The 
amount spent for each student per year is $9.50 (the 
figure for the United States being $36.62). The 
amount per capita for the entire population of the 
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Philippine islands is S0.86 or nearly 3 rupees per 
'bead. Expansion of the public school system has taken 
place so rapidly that efficiency .has not been able to 
keep pace with it, though the percentage of the 
population in the schools is about 10 per cent, (the 
percentage for the United States in 1918 being 
20.13). 

According to the official census estimate of 1918 
cabled to the War Department by the Acting Governor- 
General, 37 per cent, of the people are literate and 
over 70 per cent, of the population over ten years, of 
age are literate, so that to-day the Philippines is the 
most literate country in Asia next only to Japan. The 
enthusiasm of the Philippine legislature for the cause 
of education is commendable. The first Act of the 
Philippine Assembly in 1909 was the appropriation of 
one million pesos for the erection of public school 
buildings. The Philippine Legislature appropriated in 
1918 the large' sum of 30 million pesos to defray the 
expenses of a five-year school programme calculated 
to give almost free elementary education and to accom- 
modate in the schools all the Filipino children w'ho 
may desire to attend them. This large sum was voted 
for free elementary education in all of the schools 
in which prior to 1919 tuition fees had been collected. 
During the years 1912 to 1917 the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the people to the support of education in- 
creased from 198,000 pesos to 479,000 pesos. In addi- 
tion to the grants from the Insular treasury and pro- 
vincial funds and contributions, every municipality is 
required by law to make ample provision for the sup- 
port of all the schools established within its 
jurisdiction. 

In every municipality there is a school board con- 
sisting of from four to six members as the division 
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superintendent may determine, in addition to the Pre- 
sident of the municipaiity who is a member ex-officio. 
One half of the members, except the president, are 
elected by the municipal council and one half are 
appointed by the divisional superintendent. All the 
members are elected or appointed for a term of two 
years. It is provided that at least one elected and 
one appointed member shall be women, thus making 
two or more members of the schools of the town 
women. The Board reports to the divisional superm- 
tend,ent as to the conditions and attendance of the 
pupils, recommends sites and plans to the municipal 
council .where the school houses are to be erected, and 
finally reports annuallv to the municipal council the 
amount of money which should be raised for the 
current year by local taxation for school purposes. 

The Department of Public Instruction is ttie only 
department which is provided for in the Jones L^w 
(Sec. 23). By the provisions of that la^ it includes 
the Bureau of Education and the Bureau of Health 
(Philippine Health Service). The only other Bureau 
that has been placed under it by the Legislature i,s the 
Bureau of Quarantine service. The Department* also 
supervises the private schools. The Vice-(3'Overnor is 
made the head of the department of Public Instruc- 
tion by the Jones Law. 9 

The Bureau of Education administers the public 
^hool system of the islands. There is a Director of 
Education at the head of the Bureau, assisted by an 
assistant director. The Director of Education has 
by law the following powers and duties : 

(1) He shall establish elementary schools in everv 
town in the islands where practicable. (2) He shall 
have the authority to establish night schools. (3) He 
shall fix the salaries of teachers jvithin the limits estab- 
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lisbed by la-v^\ He shall fix the curricula for ail pub- 
lic schools under his jurisdiction. (5) He shall main- 
tain in the Philippines, normal schools to furnish 
superior instruction to teachers as may be by law 
ailotved or required. 

The Bureau of Education is much larger than any 
other government bureau or organisation in the 
Philippines. The number of teachers, men and women 
employed exceeds 2*2,000. The schools number 
approximately 7,000 m which are enrolled nearly 
1,000,000 pupils. The total expenditure for the .sup- 
port of the public schools reaches 15 million pesos out 
of the total budget of 90 million pesos. And it is 
planned to increase this annual appropriation year by 
year until at least 1,500,000 children are attending 
schools regularly, out of the total population of 10 
million. 

.One of the principal objects of the Philippine public 
school system is to teach children to speak English so 
that it may become the common language of the 
islands. During the last 20 years, English has been 
taught in the Schools as a compulsory subject and the 
result is that almost every young man educated in the 
public schools knows English. English has thus be- 
come the common medium of communication, build- 
mg a spirit of solidarity among the people. It has 
also resulted in a widely circulating press and the crea- 
tion of an instructed public opinion. There are 45 
daily newspapers published in English with a total 
circulation of 131,400 in addition to 69 weekly and 
other publications ^dth a circulation of 195,000 for a 
population of 10 million, all of which show that there 
is a well-informed public in the Philippine islands, 
though the people of the remote provinces still depend 
largely for the circulation of news by word of mouth 
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as 111 the case of India. Still the public opinion of the 
country is educated by lantern lectures, travelling ‘ 
libraries, bulletins, ete 

There are generally four types of schools under the 
Bureau of Education : — i.e., 

(1) Primary 
(•2j Intermediate 

(3) Secondary 

(4) Special schools for educational purposes. 

The primary and intermediate courses are included 
in gthe elementary schools. The secondary school 
courses are divided into general, normal, housekeeping 
and household arts, commercial, and agricultural. 

The following table illustrates the various courses 
offered in the four types of schools and the number of 
pupils studying m each : — 

? 

Course Annual enrolment 

E^c. 1922. ^ 

ELEMENTARY. 

General 

House-keeping and household arts 
Agricultural . 

Trade 

SECONDARY. 

General 
Normal 
Agricultural . 

House-keeping and household arts 
Trade 

Commercial . . 

Surveying 


1,004,151 

31,427 

24,431 

13,917 


24,712 

4,323 

1,406 

1,367 

949 

339 

63 

59 


Total 


1,107,144 pupils. 
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■While the General courses do not prepare as defi- 
nitely tor vocations as do other courses, they, hovv^ever, 
atlord abundant opportunity for training in industry 
through the teaching of such subjects as hand weaving, 
gardening, and wood working to boys and sewing, 
cooking, housekeeping, handweaving, embroidery and 
lace making to girls. 

The Bureau of Education has also provided special 
courses for vocational purposes such as farm-schools, 
agricultural schools, settlement farm schools, indus- 
trial schools, the Philippine normal school, the Philip, 
pine school of commerce, the school for the deaf and 
the blind, the Philippine nautical school, and the 
Philippine school of arts and trades all located in 
Manila, 

The- Philippine public school curriculum, as is 
well-known, provides a very liberal amount of indus- 
trial trmnmg for the boys and girls. For boys it pro- 
vides training in such industrial subjects as hand 
weaving, gardening, vroodworking, ironworking, fur- 
niture 'making, shoe making, etc., for girls it provides 
training in sewing, cooking, house keeping, hand- 
■weaving, loom weaving, embroidery, lace making, etc. 
The object of these courses is not only to train skilled 
artisans and craftsmen but also to impress upon the 
children the dignity of labour. The industrial and 
agricultural training, adapted to the needs of the people, 
provided by the Philippine public school system, has 
engendered this spirit and contributes to the growth 
of scientific farmers and trained industrialists. The 
following table shows the enrolment in the more im- 
portant of the industrial courses and the estimated 
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value of production in schools during 1921-1922 : — ^ 


4 

Course. 

Enrolment during 
1921—1922 

Estimated Value 

1 of production 
j in schools. 

Sewing (gii'Is) . . . 

282,822 

Pesos. 

681.236-62 

Hand-\\eaving (boys and girls) 

270.391 

504,688 78 

Gardening 

181,411 

836,991 '29 

Embroidery (girls) 

88.665 

166,691'61 

Cooking and house keeping 
(girls) 

41,084 

57,356-13 

Lace Tiiaking (guls) 

31.061 

Wood-working and Iron-work- 
ing (boys) 

14.091 

481,250-91 

Bamboo rattan furniture 

making (boys) 

6,361 

48,427-83 


Hand weaving is taught in such forms as basketry, 
hat making, mat making, slipper making, fan making, 
and handbag making. The total estimated v^lue 
of production in all the industrial classes 
m the public schools during the year 1921-1922 
was about Pesos 3,420,500. By for the greater 
part of the industrial production of the schools 
is disposed of locally. In some of the courses, how- 
ever, the output is in excess of local demand. In su*h 
cases the over supply is shipped to Manila to be dis- 
posed of in the wholesale and retail stores of the 
General Sales Department, w’-hich is operated as a part 
of the Industrial division of the general of&ce of the 
department of Education. 

At the end of the school year 1921-22, there were 
in the Philippines 371 public vocational schools. Of 
these 338 Tvere schools of agriculture, 23 were trade 
schools, 7 were normal schooJs, 1 was a commercial 
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school, 1 v/as a nautical school and 1 was a school for 
deal and blind* These three latter are entirely sup- 
ported by the Insular funds/ in addition to the 
Ihiilippine Normal School at Manila, the Central 
Luzon Agricultural School and the Philippine School 
of Arts and Trades. 

Since the Philippines is a predominantly agricul- 
tural country agricultural education here naturally 
assumed in all of its phases an importance that is not 
fully realised or appreciated by the Grovernment and 
people of India. Of the 338 public schools of agricul- 
tuie, 14 are boarding schools (called agricultural 
schools) With farms averaging 460 hectares in size, 13 
are day schools (called farm schools) located in well 
settled communities and on farm sites averaging 28 
hectares in size, and 311 are rural schools (called 
settlement schools) located in isolated and backward 
comcnumties (chiefly among the non-christians) and on 
farms averaging 22 hectares in size. The total num- 
ber o-f pupils in these 338 schools is about 30,138 with 
2,721 hectares of area of school land under cultivation, 
the value of production from farm schools has been 
Pesos 501,558.19 during the year 1921-1922. 

There was a bill in 1924-25 before the Philippine 
legislature called the Agricultural Education Bill, 
which aims at better co-operation between the Insular 
government and the local government in the provision 
of more adequate facilities for the teaching of agricul- 
ture. The further extension of agricultural education 
depends upon the passage of this bill. 

Filipino children, not attending schools of agricul- 
ture, are also engaged in such agricultural activities as 
gardening, club work and tree planting, as may be 
seen from the following table showing the number of 
public schools with gardens, number of pupils taking 
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gardening and the estimated market value of 
products, raised in school and home gardens during 
1921-1922 — 

Number of schools with gardens 6,512. 

Number of pupils with home gardens 161,448. 

Number of pupils taking gardening... 181, 411. 

Estimated market value of products raised in 
school and home gardens Pesos 836,999.29. 

Agricultural clubs 1,477. 

Estimated market value of products raised in the 
Agricultural clubs. Pesos 381,394 40. 

Agricultural club work in the public schools 
centres round such activities as pig raising, poultry 
farming, fruit-growing, corn-growing, and vegetable 
growing for boys and cooking for the girls. 

A considerable portion of Filipino students (about 
75,000) receive instruction in private schools, which are 
under the supervision of a superintendent of private 
schools, an official directly under the^ Secretary of 
Public Instruction, and responsible to him. The policy 
of the government is to have the private schools follow 
tiie same plan of courses as the public schools. • 

Physical education in all its phases is a com- 
pulsory subject required of all the able bodied pupils 
in all the public schools in the Philippines, The 
present course in physical education has been in lise 
for the last three years. It requires of elementary 
pupils participation in such activities as marching, 
calisthenics, dancing, impromptu games, and group 
athletics, of secondary boys participation in such 
activities as games, military drill, and group athletics, 
of secondary girls in marching, dancing, etc. Phono- 
graphic and orchestral accompaniments stimulate 
physical drill and dancing. In addition, health and 
sanitary inspections of all schools and relief exercises 
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la all classes are held Annual playground demons- 
trations are given to popularise the value of physical 
education. 

The results of this scheme of physical education 
and health work in the Philippine public schools may 
be seen in the success of the Pilipino athletes who 
have on two occasions won the championship of the 
Orient m the Far Eastern Olympiad, in competition 
with athletes from Japan and China. The results of 
the excellent system of physical education may also be 
seen m the extremely small death rate in the Philip- 
pines when compared with the other eastern countries 
of Asia. 

Closely associated wuth, and contributed to largely 
by agricultural, industrial and vocational, physical and 
health education are the other important phases of 
educatiorh— civic and moral — neither of which is in 
any way neglected in the Philippine public school 
curriculum and both of which have much to do with 
character building. Much has been done through the 
schools to promote civic enterprises which have had for 
their great object the welfare of the people in general. 
The people of the entire islands, especially in remote 
municipalities and barrios, have been enlisted in public 
welfare movements by the teachers of the public 
schools. Chief among these activities are the civic 
educational lectures given in every community, food 
and Eed Cross campaigns, and co-operation with other 
bujreaus, especially in work pertaining to agriculture 
and health. 


The Library Movement. 

Despite the fact that public school libraries in the 
Philippines are almost entirely dependent upon fees, 
benefits, donations, etc.; rather than upon public 
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taxation for their support, much progress is being made 
each year in establishing them, and in augmenting the 
number of books in them. During the year 1921-1922 
there were a total of 2,758 school libraries with a total 
of 482,023 books. In addition, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion furnishes travelling libraries to different school 
divisions, which are of great benefit to pupils and to 
the public in out-of-the-way places. Though under the 
Department of Justice, an educational activity of the 
Philippine government is the Philippine Library and 
Museum. This is not only a single library but is a 
system of libraries. It is the purpose of the govern- 
ment to place branches of the library in all the pro- 
vinces. At present there are four library branches in 
the capitals of the provinces. In the central library 
there are over 500,000 volumes. An important activity 
of the Philippine Library and Museum is the Legislative 
reference division, which has been established to help 
members of the Legislature and other officials in the 
preparation of bills and to furnish them such inforjna- 
tion on public affairs as can be found in the 340,000 
books and publications in this division. The WK)rk of 
the division covers the investigation of legislation and 
governmental activities of other countries. There are 
360 public libraries distributed all over the Philippines 
maintained by either the Insular, provincial or muf?i- 
cipal governments. In addition to these, there are 
semi-public libraries belonging to the bureaus of educa- 
tion, religious corporations and civic organisations. 
The University of the Philippines was founded by an 
Act of the Philippine legislature in June 1908. At 
present there are seven colleges in the University the 
colleges of Medicine and Surgery, Engineering, Law, 
Agriculture, Education and Veterinary departments, 
in addition to the six schools attached to the University. 
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The six schools are in Dentistry, Pharmacy, Pine arts, 
the Conservatory of Music, the Porest school and the 
Graduate School of Tropical Medicine. The organisa- 
tion and administration of the University is modelled 
on the lines of the State Universities of America, 
There were 4,130 students with a teaching force of 
379 professors and assistants in the University of the 
Philippines during the year 1920 for the preparation 
of the Pilipmos to meet the professional and scientific 
requirements of their country. The cost of operation 
of the University was $755,926.57. In addition there 
are 2,700 Piiipinos attending colleges and schools in 
the United States. 0.13 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion is receiving higher education. At present these 
institutions are not turning out a sufficient number of 
graduates to meet the needs of the situation. The 
Gradua-te School of Tropical Medicine was one of the 
best'V'in the East though it is not m operation now. 

The University of the Philippines is not meeting 
the^ demands upon it in as satisfactory a manner 
as could reasonably be expected. Unlike in India, the 
number of people receiving secondary education and 
higher education in the Philippines is small, being 0.89 
per cent, and 0.13 per cent respectively, while 35.9 
per cent, of the people have received primary 
eSucation. 

The expenditure for public education per capita of 
population in the Philippines was 2.141 pesos in 1921. 
The liberality of the appropriation for education will 
be appreciated when it is remembered that the total per 
capita tax is 6.40 pesos. In other words one-third of 
the total taxation is devoted to public education. The 
sum is further augmented by municipal appropriations 
and various local contributions in the form of money, 
labour, and materials. 
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The Philippine Health Service, 

The Philippine Health Service represents the com- 
bination of a series of sanitary reorganisations dating 
as far back as September, 1898, when the first Board 
of Health in the Philippine islands after the American 
occupation came into existence. In 1905 the Bureau 
of Health was created and in 1915 it became the 
Philippine health service. The Philippine health ser- 
vice looks after the sanitary conditions of the country, 
in^^luding the city of Manila. It supervises all the 
government hospitals with the exception of the Philip- 
pine Oeneral Hospital and other hospitals under its 
control. It administers the partially self-governing 
leper colony at Cuilon. It sees that the school houses 
and ^their premises, the prisons and penal settlements 
are kept in good sanitary condition. It is empowered 
to enforce quarantine regulations in time of epidemics 
or threatened spread of dangerous ’communicable 
diseases. How effectively it has discharged tliese 
functions may be seen from the decreasing death rate 
per thousand during the last two decades shown* in the 
following table : 


Year. 



Death rate. 

Birth tate. 

Infant death rate. 

m 

Manila. 

Provinces. 

Manila. 

Provinces. 

Manila. 

Provinces. 

1904 j 

45-57 

26-10 

33*80 

40*06 

801*86 

203-71 

1913 ! 

22*58 

18-85 

33*25 

39-34 

322*46 

147-55 

1920 j 

26*47 

20-73 

43*54 

36-54 

213*102 

160-71 


At the head of the Philippine health service is the 
Director of Health, aided by tlie advice and assistance 
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"of the Council of Hygiene This is a body, having 
seven members appointed by the Governor-General 
upon the nomination of the Secretary of Public Ins- 
truction. The Director of Health need not necessarily 
accept the advice of this council. Outside Manila the 
Municipal organisation unit is either one of the follow- 
ing three kinds : — 

(1) Municipal Board of Health 

(2) Municipal Health District 

(3) Municipal sanitary division. 

There are besides, a board of food inspection 
charge of matters relating to the enforcement of the 
food laws and a leper board committee in charge of 
diagnosing leprosy, its treatment, and the discharge of 
the cured patients. The Cuilon leper colony is the 
largest single leper colony in the world, where the 
modern 'treatment of leprosy is given for over 5,000 
patients. This treatment consists of the administra- 
tion of various esters of chaulmoogra, and results so 
far obtained in this colony seem to be very satisfactory. 
Eecently a British scientist visited the colony and 
recommended that India should establish a similar 
leper colony for the scientific treatment and eradication 
of this disease. 

c The work of the Philippine health service is sum- 
med up in a recent memorandum of the Director of 
Health in the following words : — 

“ Public Health work in the Philippines compares 
fairly with that of the other oriental countries. Up to 
the year 1917, the death rate had been brought down 
to the minimum figures possible with the means at 
hand. The annual death rate for 1901, a year unbur- 
dened by extensive epidemics — was 41 per 1,000 in- 
habitants, later in 1905 it was brought to 28 per 
thousand. We have made great strides in sanitation 
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during the past 20 years. The comparative death rate, 
scale for 1917 shown below proves that we are certainly 
better off than most omental countries.’' : — 


Comparative death rate scale for 1917. 


COUNTRIES. 

1 Death Rate per 1,000 

Inhabitants. 

ORIENTAL. 


Cljina 

40*00 

India 

35-00 

Straits Settlements 

31-64 

Ceylon 

27-00 

Burma 

24-95 

Philippines 

22-29 

Porto Rico 

28-50 

ANGLO-SAXON. 


United States 

14*70 

England 

13-70 

Canada 

12*70 

South Australia 

11*73 

Queensland , *[’ 

11*00 ' 

New Zealand 

10*35 

Italy 

18*20 

France 

17*70 


Although sanitation in the tropics, bv the very 
nature of climate and general environment, is difficmlt 
to handle, yet the progress attained in the Philippines 
along this line since the American occupation has been 
rapid, especially since 1913. Cholera and small-pox 
ha\e been wiped out, malaria checked, typhus con- 
trolled. and beri-beri reduced. In general, the death 
rate has decreased and the birth rate gone up. In- 
fant mortality has been brought down, and the 
Phil^pines is now one of the healthiest countries in 
the Orient. 



CHAPTEE XI. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL PEOGEESS IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 

The development of Agriculture and Industries. 

The Department of Agriculture and Industries, as 
its name indicates, covers the activities of the govern- 
ment calculated to foster the development of agricul- 
ture and the national resources of the Philippines. It 
has mnder its^ supervision the Bureau of Agriculture, 
the Bureau of foiestry, the Bureau of lands, the Bureau 
of science, the weather bureau, and the various agri- 
cultural colonies and settlements of the government. 

The functions of the Bureau of Agriculture are to 
collect and disseminate useful information pertaining 
to agriculture in the Philippine islands, to encourage 
the use of improved agricultural methods, and m 
general to promote the development of the agricultural 
resources of the Archipelago. The Bureau has under- 
taken the following works : — 

(Ij The introduction of new domesticated animals, 
and the improvement of the domesticated breeds, now 
found in the islands. 

(2) The control and eradication of diseases of live- 
stock. 
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(3) The investigation of soil and climatic conditions 
and the methods of producing and handling agricul- 
tural products- 

(4) The introduction, production and distribution of 
improved seeds and plants. 

(5j The control and eradication of diseases of in- 
sects and other pests injurious to cultivated plants. 

(6) The operation of a system of demonstration and 
agricultural extension work. 

^ (1) The collection of agricultural statistics, and 

(8) The publication and distribution of bulletins, 
circulars and other printed matter. 

For the furtherance of these ends, the Bureau has 
established and maintained experimental stations, 
farms, and established stock farms for practical 
agricultural instruction. Some of these stations are 
under the joint operation and control of the bureau 
and the provinces and municipalities.* The Bureau 
of Agriculture also has supervision over the agricul- 
tural colonies of the government. At present there 
are four of these agricultural colonies. They ^re the 
Bohol Bice colony, the two Filipino Agricultural 
colonies and the Mamungan American Agricultural 
colony. 

The net expenditure of the Bureau of Agricullmre 
in 1922 under Act 2,997 was Pesos 1,175,880.06 or 
Pesos 0.288 per capita. The farming population 
according to the Philippine census in 1918 were 
4,081,302 out of a total population of 10 million people. 
In other words, about half the total population is 
in agriculture, the principal crops being rice, 
coconuts, sugar cane, corn, tobacco, magney, cocoa, 

coffee, etc., as may be seen from the following table 
for 1922, 
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1 

Area 

Cultivated 

1 in 

Hectares. 

Amount^ 

Produced. 

1 

Average yield 
per Hectare. 

Total Value 
of 

production 
in Pesos, 

Pace 

1 

i 1,661,430 

45,436,830 

Cavans 

26*14 Cavans 

139,935,080 

Sugar Cane 

240,820 

7,200,070 

Piculs 

31*8 Piculs 

59,948,250 

Cocoanuts . . | 

(Average cf ISO 
trees per 

Hectare) 

444,570 

1 68,239.000 
Nuts 

.. . . 

55,267,680 

Corn 

Abaca -^manila 

1 549,960 

1 

6.416,450 

Cavans 

i 

12 Cavans 

29,125,200 

hemp) 

494,990 

1 1,913,770 
Piculs 

7 Piculs 

19,918,860 

0 

Tobacco 

59,870 

650,580 

Quintals 

11 Quintals 

6,019,870 

Magney '' 

27,670 

268,700 

Pictals 

14 Pictals 

1,694,470 

Cacao . . j 

1,080 

1 984,300 

I Kilos 


1,148,100 

CoSee 

800 

1 

1,148,900 

Kilos 


822,800' 

Total 

3,481,270 

Hectares. 



1 315,880,310 
Pesos. 


[One cavan of rough rice equals 44 kilos, one picul 
equals 63.25 kilos, one cavan of cleaned rice equals 
57.5 kilos, one quintal equals 46 kilos, one cavan of 
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shelled corn equals 58 kilos, and one peso (Philip- 
pine currency) equals Es. 1/8/- m Indian currency.] 
It will be seen from the above table that the 
average yield per hectare of rice, corn, sugar, tobacco, 
abaca, is far more than the yield in India. This in- 
creased production is due to the more scientific 
methods, and the help given to farmers by the Bureau 
of Agriculture. There is usually an agricultural con- 
gress held in Manila every year composed of represen- 
tative farmers from all over the islands. It is con- 
vened for the purpose of discussing matters pertaining 
to agriculture, and of acquainting the government with 
the- needs of the farmers. In addition, 39 provincial 
and municipal chambers of agriculture m different pro- 
vinces have been organised. The object of these 
organisations is to unite the progressive agriculturists 
of different localities and give them an opportunity to 
study and discuss their problems together afid to voice 
their opinions collectively w^’fienever '•necessary. 

In order to make known to the people thd different 
activities of the Bureau of Agriculture, especiall;^ along 
the demonstration and extension activities, j;he farm 
advisors and agricultural assistants deliver lectures on 
such agricultural topics as cattle-breeding, seed 
selection, marketing facilities, and manures, etc. There 
were held in 1922, 1529 meetings with an attendance of 
34,535 farmers, not including individual talks made by 
the fieldmen with the farmers. The agricultural ex- 
tension agents, as they are called in the budget of 
1923, are assigned mainly to provinces w^^here the 
most important products are raised — and there foster 
and encourage the better and greater production 
of these products. The farming class, realising the 
importance and advantages of improving the crops, 
select their seeds for the n^xt season’s planting with 
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the assistance and advice of the farm ad\dsers and 
agricultural assistants. The following table shows the 
popularity of this kind of work among farmers in 
1922 


Seeds. 

1 Farmers helped. 

Amount selected 

Bice 

1320 

724*4 cavans. 

Corn 

3368 

219*5 cavans. 

Sugar cane 

119 

485840 points, 

Tobacco 

24 

6 gantas. 

Vegetables 

436 



In addition, co.-operative demonstration plots (826 
of rice, 346 of corn, 18 of tobacco and 120 of sugar 
cane) w^re started by farmers in 1922 in the different 
provinces ^and worked under the guidance of the farm 
advisers and their assistants, the purpose being to 
show to farmers by actual demonstration and compari- 
son the difference between the improved and the un- 
improved methods of farming and to persuade them 
to adopt the former. Locusts had done no little 
damage to crops in all the provinces, and the farm 
advisors of the Bureau of Agriculture also devoted 
themselves to the locust extermination work in addition 
to their field work in the demonstration farms. 

Another activity of the Bureau of Agriculture is the 
organisation of rural-credit societies for the purpose 
of lending money to small farmers. The first rural- 
credit association was inaugurated on October 19th, 
1916. There w’^ere in 1920 over 500 associations dis- 
tributed throughout the Provinces. Some of these 
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associations have been granted loans by the Philippine 
National Bank in amounts equal to their paid-ilp 
capital. These loan^ are usually made at 8 per cent, 
per annum, and the association can in turn lend to 
the borrowers at 10 per cent. 

The work of the animal husbandry division con- 
sists of experiments in the improvement of cattle 
breeding, horses, poultry and swine, etc., in public 
breeding farms. One of the most serious losses in the 
Philippines has for many years been due to the pre- 
,valence of rinderpest, with a consequent annual loss 
of hundreds of thousands of cattle and caraboi and 
this loss falls most heavily on the poor Pilipino 
agriculturist. The government scientists and veteri- 
narians have long been working for an effective 
remedy, which has now been discovered and made 
effective by Dr. W. H. Boynton of the Bureau of 
Agriculture. The Boynton vaccine is i5ow being 
successfully made use of on a larga scale. »It has 
already been a great success in Masbate and 
in the provinces around Manila. The successful 
campaign against rinderpest m the Philippines is an 
incalculable boon to the islands and a great gift to the 
millions of people in the Par East and in India. 

Another aid to farmers against animal diseases is 
provided by the Insurance of Work animals AqJ: No. 
2,573 as amended Under this Act, insurance agents 
are appointed by the government to insure animals at 
a nominal sum, so that if the animals die, their own- 
ers may have money to replace them. Prom 1919 to 
December, 31st, 1922, there were 17,300 insurance 
applications presented by 4,000 persons from the 
different provinces; out of these 13,800 were approved. 
The number of head of cattle insured in 1922 was 
11,281 and the number of deaths 812 during the same 
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period, giving an average mortality of 7.2 per cent. 
h per cent, was charged for animals not immunized by 
the Bo\nton vaccine and 4 per ^ent. only for those 
immunized in accordance with the law. 113,449.91 
pesos were collected as premiums, as against pesos 
101,422.28 which was paid as indemnity claims, leav- 
ing a balance of pesos 11,761.63 to pay future claims. 

The work of the Animal Insurance Division of the 
Bureau of Agriculture has been very useful to the people 
and relieved a great deal of suffering and hardship both 
to the work-animals and the small farmers. 

The bureau of science is the most important single 
institution in the Philippines and for years it rendered 
vitally important service not only to the Philippine 
government in its various departments but also to the 
world at large, through its scientific research work. It 
attained a position of great eminence and credit. The 
bureau of science makes investigations, conducts 
researches, and ^does work of a scientific * nature and 
publishes'- the results of investigations in chemistry,- 
biology, anthropology, and mineralogy. The large 
volume of the work of the Bureau consists of the 
chemicar examination of materials of all kinds, sub- 
mitted by other bureaus and departments, such as im- 
ported drugs from Ihe Bureau of Customs, and soil 
samples from the Bureau of Agriculture. The bureau 
also manufactures serum for the use of the different 
bureaus and departments, such as the serum for vacci- 
nation, rinderpest inoculations, etc. It maintains 
several collections of natural history, such as insects, 
birds, snakes, etc. It has also under its jurisdiction 
the aquarium in Manila, consisting of live specimens 
of fishes. The bureau also publishes the Journal of 
Science containing the results of its scientific 
investigations. 
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Other bureaus under the Department of Agriculture 
are the Bureau of Forestry, the Bureau of Lands and** 
the Bureau of Weather. The Bureau of Forestry is 
charged with the preservation and administration of 
the forests of the Philippine islands. It also supervises 
the work of lumber mills, by seeing that the owners 
do not violate the law and live up to the conces- 
sions granted them by the government. 99 per cent, 
of the forest lands belong to the government. The 
Bureau of Lands is in charge of the administration of 
la^^s relative to public agricultural and mineral lands 
and the friar lands. It also grants homesteads and 
leases^ public lands. According to the new public land 
lav/, a home-steader may apply for 24 hectares of 
public land. One person cannot purchase more than 
100 hectares and a corporation cannoP purchase over 
1.024 hectares. The lease usually covers a period of 
25 years after which it may be renewed. ^ 

The weather bureau has long been a* scientific ins- 
titution of international standing. It maintains a 
system of w’eather forecasts and storm warnings, which 
are sent to the ports and the farmers. It also pidblishes 
bulletins and other works on seismography, climato- 
logy, meteorology and astronomy, etc. 

The intimate connection of the Department of 
Agriculture with the farmers of the Philippines bas 
endeared the department to the people in a manner 
that is not realized in India. The United States is 
probably the only other country in the world, where the 
government does so much for the farmer. The Depart- 
ments of Agriculture in India are merely ornamental 
when compared with the excellent workaat is being 
done in the Philippines. 

To sxim up the economic aspects of the American 
rule m the Philippines, it ma^ be stated briefly, that 
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the American policy has been on the whole one of 
non-exploit atioii. The Natural resources of the islands 
have been preserved almost intact for the Filipino 
people. The reciprocal free trade between the United 
States and the Philippines, coupled with a protective 
Philippine tariff against other nations have made the 
islands economically dependent upon the United 
States. Economically, the resources of the Philip- 
pines are to-day perhaps the least developed 
(except India) and the poorest large and populous 
colony in Asia (excepting again India and Java). 

Recent Political developments. 

It is now a quarter of a century, since the United 
States took over the possession of the Philippine 
islands. During this period of twenty five years, 
marvelous progress has been made m education, pub- 
lic health, sanitation and the development of agri- 
culture and industries under the benevolent protection 
of the^A.merican flag ; a flag which is described as ‘‘an 
emblem of liberty and not of slavery, a symbol of 
humanitv and civilization and not of selfishness and 
exploitation.” The Filipino people enjoyed a large 
measure of autonomy for the last eight years out of 
the quarter of a century. The Philippines enjoy the 
same powers and status as the self-governing colonies 
of the British Empire, like Australia, and Canada. 
They have an elected legislature, elected governors in 
the provinces, and representative Filipinos at the head 
of all the executive departments leaving only two im- 
portant American officials, the Governor- General and 
the Vice-Governor in the whole administration. The 
progress of the Filipinos in all directions is so great 
during this quarter of a century that President Hard- 
ing declared, “It is unequalled by any other people 
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under sunilcir conditions and within the same period 
of time.” It can safely be stated that no people under 
the inend'y tutelage of ^another, have made so great a 
progress m so short a time. The task of building up 
a truly representative form of government is no doubt 
made much easier by the fact that the great bulk of 
the people belong to the same religion (Christian), and 
race (Malay) and that they are free from caste distinc- 
tions unlike in India. 

The moral and material progress of the people of the 
Phiiippine islands may be seen from one or two indi- 
cations. The degree of literacy has increased from 
5 per cent, to nearly 40 per cent, in 1923 and over 60 
per cent, of the children of school going age are en- 
rolled in schools, so much so that the Philippines to- 
day IS the most literate country in the Orient, second 
only to Japan, The death rate has declined fropi 45.67 
per thousand in 1904 to 22 per thousand in 1921. ,The 
development of agriculture and industries has^ been 
reiharkable, so that outside Japan again, the Philip- 
pines is the only country in Asia that has scientific 
farming and produces the greatest amount of* rice, 
sugar, tobacco, etc., per acre of land. India and China 
are very much behind the Philippines in scientific 
agriculture. 

So much for the moral and the economic devel^|)- 
ment. Now turning to political progress, the Philip- 
pines enjoy even now the most democratic form of 
government in Asia, not excepting even Japan. The 
present status of the Philippines may be described as 
follows in the words of President Harding : — 

“ Gradually and without violence the functions of 
the government have been taken over by the people 
themselves, leaving only the tenuous connection of 
the Governor-General . ’ ’ 
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Much of coiirf«e depends upon the personality, 
cLaracter and statesmanship of the Governor-Generai. 
Harrison, the former Govei’iior- General, had no 
trouble mth the Philippine Legislature or the people. 
But the present Governor-General, Leonard Wood, 
seems to have different experience. Differences 
between him and the Philippine Legislature and the 
leaders arose, though unlike the Viceroy of India he 
has no power of certification In July i923, the Fili- 
pino members of the Cabinet and the Council of 
State resigned in a body as a result of frequent Con- 
flict with General Wood. The immediate cause of 
their action, they stated to be the ' illegal ’ rein- 
statement of a member of the secret service of the 
City of Manila, wiio had been suspended from office. 
This incident, however, they declared to be the cul- 
mination of the general policy of the Governor-General 
“ to intervene in and control even to the smallest 
details^, the affairs of our Governmenf, both insular 
and local m utter disregard of the authority and res- 
ponsibility of the department heads and other officials 
concerned General Wood while accepting the re- 
signations, reported to the Secretary of War as 
follows : — 

“ This concerted action was a result of pre-arrange- 
nrent and was evidently made for the purpose of 
securing a restriction of the exercise by the Governor- 
General of his power of supervision and control under 
the Organic Act and to force by irregular means a 
further curtailment of American authority in the 
Philippine islands 

The Philippine Legislature immediately supported 
the resigning members of the Council of State by 
passing resolutions addressed to the United States 
Congress and the President demanding the removal 
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of General Wood from office. The Philippine Legisy 
lature sent a special Mission to Washington which 
presented the following charges against General Wood 
to the President and the Congress of the United 
States ■ — 

Governor-General Wood has set at naught all 
understandings the Filipmo people have had with the 
American Government, and has ignored the assurance 
given them by the late President. He has most 
decidedly taken a backward step depriving our govern- 
ihem of the key and the nerve-centre of the former 
autonomous administration — the Counsel of the Fili- 
pino’s. He has surrounded himself with a secret 
Cabinet composed of military and other extra-legal 
advisers, wdnch has encroached upon the legitimate 
functions of the Filipino officials in the government. 
He has broken asunder the bonds of concord that 
united Americans and Filipinos after tire J^loody 
struggle OL 1899, a concord that readied its^ highest 
Expression in the first years of autonomous^ govern- 
ment. He has placed himself over and above the 
laws passed by the Philippine legislature, laws that 
have never been declared null and void bv the Courts 
or by the Congress of the United States. He has 
claimed for himself an unlimited executive respon- 
sibility that neither the existing laws nor the practices 
already established have recognized. He has deviated 
from the policy of the American Government to give 
the Filipino^ people an ever-increasing self-govern- 
ment, a policy announced by every President begin- 
ning with President McKinley and ratified by the 
Congress of the United States in the Jones Law. He 
has abused the veto power, exercising it on the slight- 
est pretext on matters of purely local concern that 
did not aifect the sovereignty of the United States or 
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its international obligations. Thus he has attempted 
to control our legislature, a prerogative that has never 
been claimed by the elective e:£ecutives of America, 
by tlie President of the United States, or the Gover- 
nors of the several States. He has disregarded the 
right of the Senate m his exercise of the appointing 
power. He has destroyed our budget system, the 
greatest achievement in the financial admimstration 
Oi our government. He has endeavoured to defeat 
the economic policy duly laid down by the Philippine 
legislature for the protection of the rights and interest's 
of the Filipino people in the development of the 
resources of the Islands.’' 

In reply to the above charges, President Coolidge 
expressed his unqualified support of the Wood ad- 
ministration by declaring as follov/s : — 

“ .The Government of the United States has 

full confidence in the ability, good intentions, fairness 
and sincerity of the present Governor-General. It is 
convinced that he has intended to act and has acted 
within the scope of his proper constitutional authority. 
Thus cowinced, it is determined to sustain him and 
its purpose will be to encourage the broadest and most 
intelligent co-operation of the Filipino people in this 
policy ” 

He further declared that any legislation passed by . 
ihe Philippine legislature, which encroaches upon the 
authority of the Governor-General in violation of the 
provisions of the Jones Law, is null and void and in 
no way binding upon that official. This declaration 
is somewffiat curious in view of the declaration of his 
predecessor, President Harding, in 1921 to another 
Filipino Commission that “ no backward step in 
diminution of your domestic control is to be sought.” 
The Filipinos regarded this assurance of President 
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Harding as implying that there would be no retro- 
gression from the autonomy which they had attained 
during the Harrison ^ regime (1913 — 1921), though 
from the legal point they obtained that position of 
autonomy by stretching the Jones Act of 1916. 

The result of President Cooiidge's attitude is that 
the parliamentary system of Government established 
in the Philippines under the Harrison regime has 
been replaced by one based more nearly upon the 
separation of powers (as in the case of the American 
government) as was originally intended by the Jones 
Act. The Governor-General as a consequence has no 
need to consult the leaders of the legislative chambers 
and to take advice of the Filipinos. The Council of 
State lost the services of the two speakers of the 
Philippine legislature and reverted to the position 
of the Cabinet of the Governor-General. 

The statement of President Coolidge ® has the 
effect of going back upon the preamble of the* Jones 
Act of 1916 which says that “ Independence will be 
given as soon as stable government is established in 
the Philippines,” It also means that the Eepublican 
party will not be bound by the Congressional pro- 
nouncement of 1916 passed by the Democratic party. 
This is the more regrettable when we remember 
the declaration of President Harding belonging t<^ the 
Eepblican party in 1921, to the effect that the 
United States Government will respect the Act and 
preamble of 1916, 

As a result of this reactionary policy of General 
Wood and President Coolidge, the N acionalista party 
in the Philippines, i.e., the party that resigned from 
office in 1923, gained an immediate and over-wdielming* 
victory in the senatorial bye-elections and in the 
general elections of 1925, defeating their rivals the 
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^Democratic party i.e., the party that co-operated 
with the G-overnor-Greneral in their constitutional 
crisis The new leoislature passed a bill in 1925 pro- 
viding for a plebiscite to be held on the independence 
issue, but Governor-General Wood vetoed it and the 
issue remains where it was, leaving bitterness and 
resentment amongst the Filipinos instead of the co- 
operation and friendship that the United States 
Government desires 

The Independence Movement. 

It will be seen from the foregoing pages that the 
Philippine Islands are aUeady enjoying Dominion 
Status, i.e.j the same status and powers enjoyed by the 
self-governing British Colonies like Canada and Aus- 
tralia. But the Filipino people are not content with 
this relationship. They demand immediate and com- 
plete independence, as was promised to d:hem by the 
Jones Act. The United States government with th^^ 
enactment of the Jones Law in 1916, formally and 
officially^ promised to recognise the independence of the 
Philippine Islands as soon as a stable government could 
be established therein. The policy of the United Spates 
towards the Philippines has always been interpreted 
by ^he American statesmen to mean the ultimate in- 
dependence of the islands. The uncertainty has been ' 
only as to the time for such independence. 

On the conclusion of the war, the Philippine legis- 
lature sent in 1919, the first Philippine Mission to 
Washington with instructions to request the fulfillment 
of the preamble of the Jones Law. The representa- 
tive of the American government in the Philippines 
who supervised the establishment of the government 
under the Jones Law, i.e., former Governor-General 
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Harrison, has concurred in the report of the Philip- 
pine legislature, as to a stable government. He re- 
ported to the United States Congress through the ]omt 
committees which heard the first Philippine Mission, 
that there was already in the Philippine islands, the 
stable government demanded by the United States 
Congress, “ namely, a government elected by the 
people, and supported by the people, which is capable 
of maintaining order and of fulfilling its international 
obligations.” President Wilson in his farewell 
niessage to Congress officially certified that the Pilipino 
people have already performed the condition imposed 
upon them as a pre-requisite to independence. He 
said — 

Allow me to c^ll your attention 

to the fact that the people of the Philippine Islands 
have succeeded in maintaining a stable government 
since the last action of the Congress in their behalf, 
and have thus fulfilled the condition set by the Con- 
gress as precedent to a consideration of granting in- 
dependence to the islands. I respectfully submit that 
this conditional precedent having been fulfilled, it is 
now our liberty and our duty to keep our promise to 
the people of those islands by granting them the in- 
dependence, which they honourably covet.'’ 

Had President Wilson and the democratic ^rty 
been returned to powder in 19*21, probably this pledge 
\vould have been fulfilled. But the Eepublican party 
was returned to power in the United States in 1921, 
and President Harding appointed the Wood-Forbes 
commission in March 1921 to investigate the stability 
of the Philippine government and their fitness for in- 
dependence. Mr. Forbes was a former Governor- 
General of the Philippines while General Wood had 
considerable experience in ,Cuba and is the present 
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G-overnor-Generjil of the islands. The commission 
arrived in ^Manila on May 4th, 1921, and the report of 
the commission was submitted to the President 
on October 8th, 19*21, recommending among 
other things that “ the present status of the Philip- 
pine Islands continue until the people have had time 
to absorb and thoroughly master the powers already in 
their hands.” 

The commission, however, admitted that there is a 
general desire everywhere for independence in the 
Philippines and that a ” reasonable proportion df 
government officials and employees are men of good 
character and ability and reasonably faithful to the 

trust imposed upon them and that many 

Pilipinos have shown marked capacity for government 
service and that the young generation is full of promise 

and that the legislative chambers 

are conducted with dignity and decorum and are com- 
posed of representative men ? 

We fe^el that the lack of success in certain departments 
should not be considered as proof of essential incapa- 
city on the part of the Pilipinos, but rather as indicat- 
ing lack of experience and opportunity, and especially 
lack of inspection.” 

As a result of this report, the United States Govern- 
menfhas taken no steps to change the status of the 
Philippines, in spite of the certificates of former Gover- 
nor-General Harrison and the late President Wilson. 
In 192*2 a second Independence Mission was sent by 
the Philippine legislature to Washington, demanding 
independence. President Harding replied to the 
mission that “ no backward step is contemplated, no 
diminution of your domestic control is to be sought but 
that independence will not be granted.” For a third 
time in January 1924, the.. Philippine legislature sent a 
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petition through a special commission of independence,^ 
headed by the Speaker of the Philippine House ot 
Eepresentatives to ^the United States Congress, 
demanding immediate independence, on the ground 
that a stable government exists m the Philippines, 
capable of insuring peace and tranquility and the 
security for all nationals and foreigners alike, and 
“ that the next step in the development of our rela- 
tionship IS the immediate establishment of a Philip- 
pine free republic, consecrated to the ideals of liberty, 
and justice which xlmerica has upheld throughout her 
history.’' 

As a result of this third mission of independence in 
January, 1924, Eepresentative Fairfield of the United 
States Congress drafted a bill to enable the people of 
the Philippine islands to form a constitution and 
establish the government of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines. This Philippine constitution was to be 
formed by a constitutional convention to be dulf sum- 
moned under the terms of the Fairfield Bill. The Bill 
also provides that all foreign affairs, loans, and ti^aties 
of all kinds of the Commonw^ealth shall be ex^plusively 
in the control of the United States and that there shall 
be free trade betVv^een the two countries. Under the 
provisions of the bill, the Governor-General is to be 
elected by the people of the Philippines, along witk an 
elected legislature of two houses as at present. Finally 
the Bill provides that “ not earlier than 30 years after 
the inauguration of the government established under 
the constitution herein provided for, the people of the 
said Commonw^ealth shall have the right by plebiscite 
to express their wishes regarding their future relation- 
ship to the United States, and if their wishes so ex- 
pressed are for complete and absolute independence of 
the United States, the same shall be granted." The 
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Bill based on the Commonwealth type of government 
was favourably reported in the United States Senate 
and the House of Eepresentatiyes, though President 
Coolidge took a decided stand against any immediate 
change in the government of the Islands. 

The passage of this Fairfield Bill may or may not 
satisfy the aspirations of the Filipinos. But it consti- 
tutes a forward step in the relations of the colonial 
powers to their tropical dependencies and 
approximates to the standard of “ trusteeship ” 
laid down in the mandate principle of the 
League of Nations. The American government 
IS likely to pass this or a similar bill in the 
near future Such an action would be a forward 
step in the right direction, as the first instance of a 
colonial power granting autonomy to a people of a 
different race on purely humanitarian and altruistic 
grounds. ^ The action of the United States m this 
direction may ^lave a far-reaching influence on the 
coloniaT policy of Great Britain, France, Japan and 
'Other" colonial powers m Asia and facilitate the adop- 
tion of Jhe mandate principle to all the colonial 
dependencies m Asia and Africa. As an American 
waiter puts it “ Philippine independence will light a 
new lamp in Asia.’’ And Asia houses and feeds one 
hal^ of the human race. The whole of Asia and the 
world is watching anxiously to see whether America 
will put the principles of self-determination and the 
‘ consent of the governed ’ into operation in a land 
within the confines of her own possessions. 



CHAPTEE XII. 


THE LEAGUE OE NATIONS AND THE 
MANDATES SYSTEM. 

The control of the tropics has been the goal of the 
industrial nations of the world. Eealismg the vast 
natural resources of the tropics, the European nations 
have during the last 400 years penetrated every tropi- 
cal country in the world and have controlled it directly 
or indirectly. The contribution of tropical products to 
the economic life and welfare of the temperate regions 
can be best estimated by comparing the economic 
conditions of the temperate regions before and cjfter the 
introduction of-itropical products. In othe't’ words, what 
woiild be the changes in the economic life and welfare 
of the temperate regions if they were not supplied ■^ith 
any rubber, cotton, hemp, sugar cane, petroleurg, oils, 
drugs, tea, coffee, spices, and minerals from the 
tropics? First of ail, the most obvious result would 
be the sudden breakdown of the industrial system of 
Europe and America which are dependent upon those 
articles for their raw-materials. As a result, the mills 
and factories would have to be closed down for lack of 
raw materials and the labour market in the temperate 
regions will be greatly disturbed. For instance, if 
cotton from India, Egypt and other tropical coun- 
tries is no longer shipped to Liverpool and Manchester, 
the English textile industry will have to be closed down 
and the workmen, several thousands, deprived of em- 
ployment with the prospect of starvation. The same 
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thing may be said to be true of other industries, rubber ^ 
sugar, timber, hemp., palm oil, etc., products exclu- 
sively grovai in the tropics, ^he tropics do not mere- 
ly supply articles of food like tea, coffee, fruits, spices, 
dyes and di'ugs but also the prime necessities of 
life in the economic and industrial world, without which 
the industrial and manufacturing systems of the world 
will be paralysed. These raw^ materials of primary 
impoitance provide employment for millions of work- 
men m the factories and w^orkshops of the industrial 
world. ^ 

Dyes, drugs, ivory, mahogany, cedar, ebony, teak- 
wood, rubber and minerals like copper, silver, and tin 
(from the Malay States) *have now comie to be indispen- 
sable though they might have been luxuries at one 
time. Even in this age of invention and research, the 
reliance on the tropics for their products is daily in- 
creasing and will soon reach a stage when the tropical 
products wulh be the very basis for the economic life 
and welfare of the temperate regions, as well as of the 
tropics. Eesearch and invention has made this reliance 
somewhat decreasing only in one direction. Formerly 
the only source of dye stuff's, such as indigo, saffron, 
and other dyes, was from the tropics. But with the 
recent discoveries of aniline dyes from coal-tar, it has 
become possible to get dyes independent of the tropics. 
Eesearch in other directions has failed to provide 
proper substitutes for tropical products. Artificial rub- 
ber cannot be made with any degree of success on a 
large scale, so the only possible supply for the entire 
world is from the equatorial belt — the home of rubber 
and gums. Now, all the industries, such as auto- 
mobile tyres, rubber bottles, etc., are dependent 
entirely for their trade on the regular supply of that 
article from the tropics. The same is true of other 
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products. Thus a large portion of the working popula- 
tion as well as the capitalistic classes of the temperate 
regions are dependent fcr their livelihood and profits on 
tropical products and raw materials. It will also be 
apparent that the greater part of the commerce and 
industries of the temperate regions could not have been 
maintained without a regular supply of tropical pro- 
ducts. On the other hand, some of the tropical peoples 
are dependent for their economic advancement on the 
w’hite man, as they lack the motive force, the indivi- 
dual initiative, capital and enterprise to grow these 
products and scientifically manufacture them on a 
large scale. The economic hfaof the temperate regions 
will suffer heavily without the aid of tropical products 
and raw’ materials. 

It IS because of the vast importance of the tropics 
and the principle of self-determination enunciated m 
the w^ar, that the system of mandates was ado’pte^ by 
the League of Nations in Paris m 1919. " During 1915 
and 1916, the Pound Table group discussed the whole 
question of the future relations of the advanced and 
backw^ard races, and the settlement of the future of 
the colonies taken from Germany In 1916 Mr. Philip 
Eerr (then editor of the Pound Table) in dealing with 
the general subject of the political relations between 
advanced and backward peoples, wrote of the “ dutfes 
of trusteeship ” resting upon the former for the welfare 
of the latter, including the duty of aiding the back- 
ward peoples to attain a capacity to govern them- 
selves,” declaring this to be the ultimate “ purpose of 
the tutelage of the backward by the advanced races.” 
He concluded that ” ruling people ought to govern 
the dependency as trustees for all mankind,” and that 
'' all other nations have an equal title to trade and 
commerce with them subject tp whatever restrictions 
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are necessary" for the welfare of the inhabitants." 
Heie are three oi loin oi the principles of the mandate 
system, and a clear implicatimi that something must 
be done to enforce these principles of the trusteeship. 
J. A. Hobson in his book, “ Towards International 
Government ' 1915. ^pp. 138-141), points out the 
amount of international friction caused by competition 
in the colonial world and by the exclusion of alien 
capitalists or merchants from colonial territories by 
those states having them under sovereignty. He also 
points out the conflict of interest between the govern- 
ing state and the natives, and the vices of native ex- 
ploitation. He then asks what a hypothetical 'inter- 
national council could do to remedy this situation. The 
principle of open-door and equality of opportunity for 
the capital and trade of other nations, embodied in the 
Algeciras conference has been accepted by Hobson. 
Gen^rah Smuts waiting in 1918 in a book entitled 
“ The^League of Nations ; a practical suggestion ” lays 
dowm the principle of “fao annexation,” ” self-deter- 
mination,” and the “openldbor and develops the idea 
of maiidates as follows : — ” That it shall be lawTul for 
the League of Nations to delegate its authority, con- 
trol, or administration in respect of any people or terri- 
tory to some other state whom it may appoint as its 
a^nt or mandatory, but that whenever possible the 
agent or mandatory so appointed shall be nominated or 
approved by the autonomous people or territory. That 
the degree of authority, control, or administration exer- 
cised by the mandatory state shall in each case be laid 
down by the League in a special act or charter which 
shall reserve to it complete power of ultimate control 


* Grant A. J. and others, International Relations, London, 
1916 Ch. V by Kerr, (p I 70 , 171, 179, 181). 
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and supervision, as well as the right of appeal to 
from the territory or people affected against any gross 
breach of the mandate, by the mandatory state. That 
the mandatory state shall m each case be bound to 
maintain the policy of the open door, or equal econo- 
mic opportunity for all, and shall form no military 
forces beyond the standard laid down by the League 
for purposes of internal police.” It will be seen that 
Article XXII of the Covenant contains these very prin- 
ciples — adopted from General Smuts who in his turn 
drew his material from the Hound Table group and 
the wTitings of J . A. Hobson. The mandate system 
as finalh^ adopted in the Covenant in 1919 contains 
the following seven specific principles : 

(1) Colonial territories taken from Germany are 
not to be annexed by the Allies, 

(2) These colonial territories are to be put under 
the joint sovereignty of the allied a^nd associated 
powers, 

(3) They are to be entrusted to the tutelage of 
certain individual advanced nations, 

(4) This tutelage is to be exercised by the manda- 
tories under the supervision of the League, 

(5) The open door is to be maintained in colonial 
territories so far as the mandatory has any power over 
'them as such, 

(6) Natives shall be used in a military capacity 
only for local defence and police, 

(7) The people of the mandated territories are to 
have a voice in the choice of the mandatories, subject 
to various limitations such as (u) the past experience 
and successful administration of colonies by the man- 
datory power, (b) grounds of propinquity and special 
interests. 
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The principle of the mandate itself is not new, 
having been adopted in 1906 for Morocco in the 
Eoosevelt-Eoot Plan under the .act of Algeciras. The 
modern opposition to territorial conquests and annexa- 
tions, and to the use abroad of coloured colonial troops, 
together with the modern practice of condominium Us 
in Egypt), the ideal of self-determination and the policy 
of the open door in colonial territory, all led to the 
adoption of the mandate system in the Covenant of 
the League. 

Sir Sidney Olivier (now Lord Olivier) writing 
in 1918 on “ The League of Nations and 
Primitive Peoples,” suggested that the proposed 
League of Nations should frame a world charter of the 
liberties and rights of primitive peoples. He suggested 
certain safeguards against the oppression of primitive 
peoples under European overlordship, such as (1) the 
protection of native land rights and sufficient native 
reserves, (2) prohibition of forced labotir, except for 
defimte and approved local services, (3) restriction 
of "contract labour, (4) complete separation of ad- 
ministration from exploitation, (5) maintenance of 
and respect for tribal authority, law and customs, 
wherever possible, and (6) exclusion of distilled liquor. 
Some of these suggestions have been actually incor- 
pdi'ated in the conditions and obligations imposed upon 
the mandatory powers over the class B or C mandates 
by the League of Nations 

Lord Olivier also stated that Joint Sovereignties or 
control of the mandates by committees of different 
Powers did not work satisfactorily in the past, as 
for example the international agreement guaranteeing 
the good administration of the New Hebrides under 
the joint sovereignty of Prance and England, wffiich 
was not enforced by the guarantors So Lord Olivier 
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suggested that the League of Nations should provide 
the machinery for a commanding common sanction to 
enforce these and similar guarantees for the protection 
of the primitive peoples. 

The vvtI tings of Hobson and the Bound Table 
group during 1915 — 17, and the pamphlet of Lord 
Olivier on “ The League of Nations and Primitive 
People== ” influenced General Smuts to advocate the 
-y^rem of mandates. From here they were taken up 
by President Vvhlson, who in his principles for peace 
sfttlemerit urged the supreme council, the commis- 
sion of the League of Nations and the Peace confer- 
ence to adopt it. 

Tins plan, known as the Mandates System was 
adopted on January 30th 1919 by the Council of Ten, 
was transmitted to the Peace Conference Commission 
on the League of Nations, and with very slight i 
changes was incorporated as Article XXEI of the," 
Covenant o& the League. » • 

, The idea, that the government of people?? not yet 
able to stand by themselves is a sacred trust of civiliza- 
tion, is not new, having previously been recognised at 
least verbally by the British, French, and American 
Governments in their treatment of dependencies. It 
was assumed as an International obligation in the 
General Act of Berlin of 1885, and revised in ^Sep- 
tember, 1919, Under this compact seven great colo- 
nial Powers agreed that, so far as Africa was concern- 
ed, “ they wflll continue to watch over the preservation 
of the native populations, and to supervise the improve- 
ment of the conditions of their moral and material well- 
being." The importance of writing such a principle 
into an international treaty is that it converts what is 
otherwise a domestic question into an internation- 
al obligation, the violation of which gives other Powers 
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the right to protest. But this obligation, like the 
open-door provision, never amounted to very much. 
France and Belgium misconstrue/i these provisions, in- 
terpreting them in such a manner as to allow them to 
establish semi-governmental monopolies of the great 
rubber resources of the Congo, to the exclusion of 
foreign merchants. Both governments declined the 
requests of Great Britain that the difference in inter- 
pretation of the Act of Berlin be referred either to 
arbitration or to an international conference. Since 
no impartial institution had the power to interpret and 
to enforce these provisions, the Act of Berlin became a 
dead letter. In an attempt to overcome this weakness, 
the revised act of 1919 provided for a compulsory arbi- 
tration of disputes relating to the application of the 
convention. But these obligations are scarcely more 
justiciable than the question of what constitutes a 
‘‘ fair price ” or a “ reasonable return,” is justiciable 
in an 'ordinary "court of law. 

The League of Nations has established 
a new type of administrative tribunal, composed 
of colonial experts to enquire and arbitrate 
in these and similar questions — i.e., the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations The 
distinctive feature of the mandate principle is thus the 
acGOi?,ntability of each of the mandatory powers to an 
impartial international body for the fulfilment of the 
obligations assumed. This principle is not without 
past precedents. For example in the British Empire, 
the administration of certain native countries has been 
entrusted to the Dominions, administrators being res- 
ponsible to the Colonial Office in London. An 
example of this kind is Papua, formerly British New 
Guinea, now under Australian jurisdiction and also 
some Negro tribes in Africa under the South African 
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Government. The mandate administration of the 
Congo Free State, by Leopold II, which offers another 
instance of earlier mand^-te rule, was theoretically made 
accountable m 1885 to the Powers -who signed the 
General Act of* Berlin. The mandate idea also appear- 
ed in the Act of Algeciras of 1906, which established 
international control over Morocco. This act placed 
the control of the police in the hands of French and 
Spanish agents, subject to the inspection of Switzer- 
land, and with the further obligation that they submit 
anryiial reports to the signatory Powers. Article XXII 
of the League Covenant embodies the latest expres- 
sion of* the conscience of Europe and extends this idea ; 
it makes the administration of the 18,000,000 people 
taken from German and Turkish rule accountable to 
the League of Nations. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations is the chief instrument through 
which this acccmntability is to be secured ^id ‘ ‘ trustee- 
ship ’’ guaranteed. The commission is compos'fed of 
nine members, five of w^hom must come from countries 
who do not hold mandates and none of whom shall be 
a government representative at the tune of his appoint- 
ment. When Major Ormsby-Gore became the Under- 
secretary for the Colonies in the first Baldwin Ministry , 
he was obliged to resign as the British member of the 
Commission. The Pan- African Congress has suggested 
the addition of a negro member to the Mandates Com- 
mission, and Sir Frederick Lugard, formerly a distin- 
guished British Colonial administrator, and now a 
member of the Commission, has suggested that repre- 
sentatives from the United States would be valuable 
because of the experience of the United States with the 
negro in the Southern parts of the United States, 
Both these additions would greatly add to the utility 
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and value of the composition of the Mandates Com- 
niL-sion. Al least, a representative of the Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigines Prccection Society must be appointed 
to the commission An Italian is the Chairman of the 
Commission. Other nationalities represented on the 
Commission are Belgian, British, Dutch, French, 
Japanese, Portuguese, Spanish and Swedish, The 
Mandate- Commission meets annually at Geneva, but 
its members are constantly kept in touch with the 
operation of the system through the mandates section 
of the Secretariat, in charge of Prof. Eappard, a Swiss, 
who w^as formerly a professor m Harvard 
University. There have been held six sessions' of the ' 
Commission at Geneva annually since 1921, except 
m 1924 when an extraordinary session was held. 

The Mandates are of three types : — 

Class xl, includes the ex-Turkish colonies — Iraq, 
Palestihe, and Syria, — whose‘“'“ihdepehdence 'can be 
‘‘ provisionally recognised subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance ” until they ^ are 
able to stand alone. Their wishes must be a principal 
consideration in the selection of the mandatory. Class 
B, comprises the Central African ex-German colo- 
nies. The Mandatory in this case is responsible for the 
administration and undertakes to maintain public order 
a^ld to promote the moral and material welfare of the 
people. Class C includes South West Africa and the 
Pacific Islands. Here the Mandatory administers the 
territories under its own laws as an integral portion of 
its owm territory, subject to the safeguards named for 
the interests of the natives. The Class C Mandates 
held by Japan and the Dominions “ amount as 
General Smuts observed ‘ ‘ to annexation in all but the 
name,’’ — save for the obligation imposed in regard to 
the natives, and the annual report to the League. 
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The essential conditions and obligations in respect of 
the Classes B and C are (1) freedom of conscience and 
religion, subject to ordy the maintenance of public 
order and mprals, (2) prohibition of abuses, such as 
the arms and liquor traffic and the slave trade (3) pre- 
vention of fortifications, military and naval bases or the 
military training of natives except for police and 
defence ; and in Class B equal commercial opportunity 
for all members of the League. Some of these condi- 
tions and obligations were suggested by Lord Olivier 
in 1918 in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The League of 
Nations and the Primitive Peoples.” It is not in the 
power of the Council of the League or of the Principal 
Powers to alter these. Amendments can only be 
made if the covenant is revised. 

The mandate system was an attempt to compose 
conflicting claims, pledges, and ideals. The iyiies have 
loudly conde38ined the colonial methods of Getmany 
a^d Turkey. Led by President Wilson, th^ have 
given currency to the catchwords ” no annexations,” 
” self determination,” and ” the open door^” and 
stood committed to the principles they implied. They 
sought, moreover, for a method which should remedy 
the defects of the Berlin and Brussels Acts by provid- 
ing something m the way of a supervising authority 
to ensure the observance of the pledges given. The 
alternatives assuredly give rise to friction, would para- 
lyse all initiative and progress by the dead hand of a 
super-bureaucracy, which in the past was not a 
success. Since this was admittedly impracticable, an- 
nexation strongly advocated by the' Japanese and 
the three Domimon Governments. It was, however 
opposed to the principles proclaimed by the Allies if 
not in some cases, to definite jre- Armistice pledges.' A 
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compromise was with difficulty reached by dividing the 
Mandates into the three classes described as follows : — 

Mandatories and Mandated Territories. 

Class A. — 

Great Britain : — Mesopotamia, Palestine. 

France : — Syria. 

Class B. — 

Great Britain : — Tanganyika, Part of Togo, Frac- 
tion of Kamarun. 

Belgium : — Eaunda and Urundi. 

France : — Kamarun and Togo. 

Glass C. — 

British Empire : — Nauru. 

Australia : — Nev/ Guinea. 

New Zeala^nd : — Western Samoa. ^ 

South Africa : — South West Africa. 

Japan : — Caroline, Ladrone and Marshall islands. 

Each of the thirteen mandatories is required to sub- 
mit to the League an annual report, which is carefully 
examined by the commission. In studying these 
different colonial reports, the commission is frequently 
obhged to interpret the obligations which the manda- 
tory governments have assumed. It has determined 
for instance w^hether the establishment of religious 
spheres of influence to stop missionary quarrels is a 
violation of the guarantee of religious freedom, whether 
the establishment of a customs union between a man- 
dated territory and an adjacent colony is a violation of 
the open door prmciple, whether the voluntary enlist- 
ment of a native of a mandate territory in the army 
of an adjoining colony violates the military obligations 
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of the mandatory powers. Thus an authoritative im- 
partial body at last exists for the interpretation of obli- 
gations vdiich became laugatory because of the absence 
of such a body in the Act of Berlin. 

The ilandates Commission inquires into the entire 
spirit of the administration as part of its task of super- 
vising the work of the mandatory powers. It has made 
excellent surveys of land-tenure, public health, educa- 
tion, and labour in these territories. It has called atten- 
tion to the dangers arising out of the presence of Chinese 
indentured labour in Samoa and the phosphate mono- 
poly in Nauru, although neither is prohibited by the 
mandates themselves. The Commission receives com- 
plaints from the native populations, subject to the 
limitation that they must first be transmitted to 
the Mandatory Government. Societies, such as the 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society of 
London, may protest directly to the Commission. 

The ComrSission calls attention to ablises in a^min- 
islsration and to the violation of the obligations which 
the mandatory powers have assumed, as for example, 
the Bondel-Zwarts disturbance of 1922 m the mandate 
of South West Africa, administered by the Union of 
South Africa. In 1921 the South African administrator 
imposed an excessive dog tax of ^1/- for the first dog 
and 10/- for five dogs which the Bondel-Zwftrts 
tribe was unable to pay. This and other measures 
provoked an attitude of resistance, which the South 
African authorities suppressed with a force of 390 men, 
four machine guns, and two bombing planes. Sixteen 
bombs were dropped by the planes on the first day, 
and more than 100 men, women, and children were 
killed. A negro delegate from Haiti brought the inci- 
dent to the attention of the Assembly of the League at 
its meeting in September 1922. The Assembly un- 
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ammously passed a resolution calling on the Mandates 
Commission to consider the question. The South Afri- 
can Government also promised to investigate, but when 
the commission began to enquire at its^ meeting in 
1923, it found that the South African Government had 
failed to present an official report, and the only data 
before the Commission was a report of a local commis- 
sion of enquiry which the South African Government 
had disavowed, so that the Mandates Commission had 
no authoritative material upon which to base its study. 
After a severe examination of Major Herbst and Sir 
Edgar Walton the representatives of South Africa, the 
Mandates Commission presented a report to the Coun- 
cil which severely criticized the South African Govevu- 
ment for its failure to keep the promise it had made to 
the Assembly. The majority of the Commission 
further believed that the dog tax and other measures 
taken by the South African authorities were unduly 
severe, and the report implied that no refistance would 
have occurred had a more intelligent policy 
followed. Though the Mandate Commission did not 
prevents the trouble, nor secure the immediate adop- 
tion of all the remedies proposed, it more or less estab- 
lished the responsibility of a mandatory power to the 
outside v^orld. As in the case of the Corfu affair, the 
machinery of the League may concentrate the burn- 
ing light of world-opinion on powers which otherwise 
might continue their time-honoured practice of dis- 
regarding obligations wdth impunity. The task of 
the Council and of the Mandates Commission of the 
League is a delicate and difficult one. The observance 
of the pledges undertaken by mandatories must in the 
last resort depend on the public opinion of the manda- 
tory state, and thus, if the Mandatory is at fault, it 
would naturally be inclined to defend the action of its 
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agt-iils against adverse criticism, which independent 
states aie apt to resent. A Mandatory may avoid re- 
ference Hi Its report tq a matter open to hostile com- 
ment or mar burke inquiry by neglecting to send a 
repiesentative^ to reply lo questions. The commission 
has lit lie or no means of verifying a report, or of as- 
certaining hovr far ii is an exhaustive and impartial 
account. For this it must depend on outside agencies. 

The League of Nations has been sometvhat success- 
ful in imposing on the Mandatory powers obligations 
devised to protect the mandated areas and they are 
obliged to suppiess abuses such as slavery, arms, and 
liquol.’ tiaffics. The actual texts of the mandates, de- 
fining the obligations of each mandatory, impose four 
additional concrete obligations. Each mandatory state 
promises not only to prohibit the slave trade but even- 
tually to emancipate slaves, thousands of whom, the 
League’s recent investigations disclosed, coTjitinue in 
bondage in tlTe backward regions of the* world. • This 
obligation has already been fulfilled in the ^British 
mandate in Tanganyika and in French Ivamarum As 
a guard against the abusive liquor system followed so 
long, if somewhat shamefully, by Portugal m Cocoa 
islands and by foreign corporations in the Putaniayo 
(between Ecuador and Columbia), the League insists 
that the mandatory powers should protect na^ves 
against fraud in labour contracts. To prevent the 
regime of forced labour so long countenanced by King 
Leopold in the Congo Free State, the League prohibits 
all forced labour, except for essential public works. 
Similar restrictions have been designed to prevent 
harmful land policy and the alienation of land from 
natives to non-natives without governmental consent, 
subject of course to the supervision of the League of 
Nations. The question of the national status of the 
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inhabitants of a Mandated territory has recently been 
the subject of exhaustive examination by the Man- 
dates Commission and the Cguncil of the League. 
As a result, it was decided in 1923 that the native 
inhabitants of a mandated territory are" not invested 
with the Nationality of the Mandatory Power by 
reason of the protection extended to them. Individual 
inhabitants of the mandated territory should volun- 
tarily obtain naturalisation from the Mandatory 
Power in accordance with arrangements which it is 
open to such power to make, with this object under 
its own law. Ambiguous terms which conduce to 
mistaken policies — such as “ liquor traffic ’’ and 
“ trade spirits or “ vacant lands and “ crown 
or state property ” must be defined. The Mandates 
Commission has also to conciliate opposing views, as 
for instance, the natural protest of Japan to the 
application to New Guinea of the Australian Law 
which excludes all Asiatic immigrants find the ques- 
tion of economic equality and open door in the 
mandated areas.*) 

The ^principle of economic equality for all Nations 
in the A and B Classes of Mandates w^as to be recog- 
nised under the mandates system, though in practice 
it was not given effect to m all cases. The United 
Sta^s Government sent two notes to Great Britain 
protesting that the latter had given advantages to the 
British oil interests in Mesopotamia which were not 
accorded to American Companies and that the San 
Eemo agreement between England and Prance giving 
^preferential treatment in petroleum production to 
/Prance was inconsistent with the principle of equal- 
' ity of treatment understood and accepted during the 
Peace Negotiations at Paris.” The United States 
Government considered that the San Eemo agreement 
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would lesult in a grave infringement of the mandate 
principle winch was formulated for the purpose of 
removiDu in the iuti]re some of the principal causes 
oi Inteiwational diherences.’' Lord Curzon, on behalf 
of Great Britain, in his reply to the United States 
Government denied the validity of the fears of the 
Government of the United States concerning the 
rnonopolnation of the economic resources of the 
mandated territory and the lack of equality of econo- 
mic opportunity. Negotiations continued between the 
^wo Governments till Lord Balfour in the name of 
Great Britain stated in May 1922 before the Council 
of the League that American commercial interests in 
A and B class mandates would receive certain privi- 
leges, and changes were made in the draft mandates 
to add greater precision to the obligation imposed 
on the mandatories to refrain from granting conces- 
sions hawng the character of a monopoly.’'? A treaty 
was also c(^cluded between the United States and 
G-reat Britain in Palestine giving equal Aghts to 
Nationals of the United States as to British sfibjects 
and the members of the League. » 

The British and French Governments have modi- 
fied the San Eemo agreement so as to give to American 
mter.esta-ta^enty per cent, of the concessions in Meso- 
potamia. In the case of one of the ATffahdate"^ i.'c., 
Syria Athe Mandatory, i.e,, France and the United 
States entered into a treaty in April 1924- Its provi- 
sions cover the same subjects as treaties previously 
made with Japan in the island of Yap and other Pacific 
Ocean islands, and with the B mandates in Africa held 
by Belgium and France, i.e.,; Japan, France and Bel- 
gium undertake to extend to the United States the 
advantages both economic and political given to the 
members of the League both by Article XXII of the 
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League Covenant and by the terms of the mandate 
as approved by the Council of the League 

Japan, France and Belginim agreed to guarantee 
complete freedom of conscience ancl the free 
exercise of ail forms of worship, the unrestricted right 
of the citizens of the U. S. to reside in the mandated 
areas, to hold on terms of equality property and other 
interests both real and personal. It may be noted 
here that neither the League Covenant nor the terms 
of the Mandate require that the open door should be 
maintained in the C class mandates — though m A and 
B class the open door is obligatory — ^but it seems that 
Japan has maintained the open door principle even 
In her C Class Mandates in the Pacific Ocean Islands. 
Thus the U S has at last obtained a guarantee from 
all the Mandatories that concession in the mandated 
territories (except C Class) would not be monopolised, 
though she is not a member of the League of Nations. 
India which is'' an original member of Ihe League 
could not obtain the same rights or guarantee in thS 
case of the Tanganyika territory even though the 
mandate <ois held by Great Britain. It seems to be 
a sad commentary on India’s position in the British 
Empire and membership of the League of Nations, 
when non-members of the League are able to enforce 
theiF rights better than even an original member. 

The Mandatory powers, however, have not limited 
their activities to the fulfilment of the obligations 
imposed by the League. The British have made witch- 
craft punishable in Tanganyika, where they have also 
established auction markets to do away with grasping 
middlemen. Education in the Mandated territories is 
free, and in at least one Mandate — Nauru — it is com- 
pulsory. In Syria, between January 1919 and May 
1921, the French increased the number of schools 
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from i4^to 1609, Japan provides dormitories for some 
native school children in her Pacific mandate and 
grants a subsidy to Christian missions established there. 
The ]\Iandatory powefs have established a council of 
notables composed of native chiefs. In Samoa, natives 
are eligible for membership in the Legislative Council. 
The Mandate system, though probably the best solu- 
tion of a question which at the moment threatened to 
produce very serious difficulties, is naturally open to 
criticisms, some of which may be briefly noted as 
f^ilovcs — 

^^Class B & C mandates have been divided up in 
most cases as best suited to the jealousies of the powers, 
sometimes with scanty regard even to tribal boun- 
daries Vas IS the case for instance with the Euanda- 
Urundi frontier),) though the Covenant lays down as 
regards the A class of mandates that “ the wishes of 
the communities must be a principal consideration in 
the selection* of the Mandatory.’' ’Gr^at BHt^n and 
France even undertook to compensate Italy by cession 
of territory if they increased their possessions m Africa 
as a consequence of the war., The Mandate to Prance 
for Togo and the Kamarun (Class B) diffefs in one 
respect from the British Mandate for those countries, 
in that it permits the recruitment of troops for service 
in emergency times outside the territory. It seems 
difficult to reconcile this clause with the term^ of 
Article 22. 

Though the Allies profess to proclaim the doctrine 
of ‘ ‘ equal commercial opportunity,^ there is no stipu- 
latioh to this effect in the paragraphs of Article 22, on 
which the A and C Mandates are based. In the former 
it IS true that the principle is affirmed in the Mandates 
themselves, but in the B class it is restricted to mem- 
bers of the League to the exclusion apparently of the 
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United States and Germany. Dr. Schnee (latef Gover- 
nor-General of German East Africa) would seem to be 
justified m asserting that tins is a retrograde step, while 
the United Stares maintains that the denial of the 
open door in the C class mandates is cofitrary to the 
implied conditions of the Covenant, and refuses to re- 
cogmse their validity with the exception of that held by 
Japan with whom she had made a separate treaty 
securing equal opportunity. Great Britain has granted 
a reduction in customs duties to imports like palm-oil 
from her mandated territories, but since she asks fo^' 
no reciprocity tor this “ Imperial Preference,” there 
IS no violation of the Mandate obligations 

A serious dra’w-back of the Mandate system lies at 
present in the fact that it constitutes only “ un titre 
preeaire ” as M. Eyckmans calls it. The Man- 
datory, therefore, may be unwulling to expend large 
sums m economic development, and is only able to 
grant a- conditional title or to enter into conditional 
contract? with any private firm which may be anxious 
to inv,est capital in the development of the country, 
business men will not risk their capital when (1) the 
mandate Is (theoretically at least) revocable, (2) the 
Mandatory may at any time resign the mandate with- 
out the loss of national prestige which would be involv- 
ed if^it were a part of the national possessions, (3) 
the Mandatory may prematurely consider that the 
country is ripe for self-government and may transfer 
control to a native authority unable or unwilling to 
grant adequate protection This is manifestly a 
serious drawback to the material progress of a man- 
dated territory, and it is essential that some sort of 
guarantee by the League or the Mandatory should be 
given. Some of these drawbacks of the League can 
be rectified by annexation or the declaration of a pro- 
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tectorat^ by the present Mandatories, provided that 
the annexing powers accept as a condition of annexa- 
tion all the conditions imposed by the present man- 
dates (including the annual report to the League) in 
the form of ’an international convention. The Man- 
date system, in spite of its many defects pointed out 
heie, IS a substantial step forward in the government 
of tropical dependencies. The great principle of 
trusteeship for backw^ard races, though limited in its 
operation to ex-enemy colonies, must obviously m 
4iture be regarded as no less applicable to “ the posses- 
sions of the Allies.’' 

The Mandate system itself may be extended and 
improved. The greatest improvement of the mandate 
principle would be its extension to all parts of the 
world. Already, international obligations have been 
assumed under the Berlin Treaty in most of the 
African possessions. Article XXIII of the^ Covenant 
requires all tnembers ‘ ‘ to secure ]ust treatment of the 
native inhabitants of territories under their centrol " ; 
but these obligations are still ineffective becauas they 
are not placed under the supervision of a l^ody such 
as the Mandates Commission. One of the greatest 
possible steps towards world peace would be a treaty 
signed by the ten leading colonial powers, guaranteeing 
the open door in their colonies and ]ust treatm^t of 
natives, as provided in the mandates themselves, sub- 
ject to the supervision of the Mandates Commission. 
Such a treaty is doubtless beyond the scope of practical 
politics at present, but at least it should be practicable 
to carr\ out the suggestion made by Sir Harry Johnston 
a number of years ago, to establish a great Inter- 
national Council of Advice wMch would recommend 
colonial policies for the powders to follow. The assump- 
tion of such duties by the Mandates Commission 
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would be an important step in solving the colour pro- 
blem of the world. 

The opinion is generally held that the peoples in- 
habiting the tropical and sub-t£opical regions are in 
the “ adolescent ” stage of development reached by the 
European nations centuries ago, and that with proper 
encouragement and assistance the time will come 
when these darker peoples will reach an adult stage in 
international society Such is the theory embodied 
in the League Covenant which speaks of territories 
inhabited by ‘ ‘ peoples not yet able to stand by thena- 
selves under the strenuous conditions of the modern 
w’orld ’ ’ The great problem before the League is. not 
only the supervision of the training of backward peoples 
to govern themselves, but also the achievement of 
peaceful release from external control when that stage 
IS reached. This problem already confronts the League 
in Syria and Palestine, “ which have reached a stage 
of development where their existence as e independent 
nations •can be provisionally recognised, subject to tl\e 
rendeMiig of administrative advice and assistance by a 
Mandatory until such time as they are able to stand 
alone.” 

The moral obligations to the subject races include 
such matters as the training of the native rulers, the 
delegation to them of such responsibility as they are 
fit to exercise, the constitution of Courts of Justice 
free from corruption and accessible to all, the adoption 
of a system of education which will assist progress, 
the institution of free labour, and of a just system of 
taxation, the protection of the peasantry from oppres- 
sion and the preservation of their rights in land, etc. 
The material obligations, on the other hand, are con- 
cerned with development of natural resources for the 
mutual benefit of the people and the mandatory powers. 
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They involve the solution of such questions as “ equal 
opportunity/’ “ imperial preference ”, and other pro- 
blems of economic policy. The French m Africa adopt 
. “ a sort of economic nationalism ’ ’ to use the expres- 
sion of M. De Gaix which aims at preserving the pro- 
ducts and markets for the exclusive use of France by 
every means in her power. (See British and French 
Colonial Policy by M. Devereau : “Anglo-French 
Eeview ” September 1920). France, while imposing no 
tribute on her colonies, maintains the policy of mono- 
poly and conscription. The obligation to advance the 
political independence of these peoples has been recog- 
nised in the French mandate over Syria, where the 
authorities in accordance with the mandate pledge have 
established a Federal type of government, containing a 
Federal Council with five delegates from each state. 
Still the Syrian Nationalists are entirely dissatisfied 
with French rule as they hold that “ good government 
is no substitute for self-government.” » • 

* In the past a number of colonial powers promised 
that their control over the backward people would be 
relinquished as soon as the subject races reached the 
adult stage. England repeatedly promised to with- 
draw^ from Egypt before the War, and the United 
States has repeatedly promised the Philippines their 
independence when the requisite conditions ar^ ful- 
filled. This promise of withdraw^al is incorporated in 
the Jones Act of 1916 with respect to the government 
of the Philippines. England promised almost the same 
thing to India in the announcement of August 20th 
1917. And yet, hitherto, a (colonial power has been 
the sole judge of when that adult stage is reached/ 
and its judgment is likely to be biased by self-interest, 
with the result that the promise is never kept. In the 
past brute force has been the chief test of a peoples’ 
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capacity to govern themselves. If it has been strong 
enough to throw oil outside control, it has become free. 
Transition from subjection to independence has been 
as abrupt as it has been violent. The withdrawal of 
England from Mesopotamia is an exception. In the 
British Mandate in Palestine, the situation has been 
complicated by the question of Zionism — nine-tenths 
of the population being Arab, independence would 
mean death to the political aspirations of the Jews. 
Xevertheless, the British Government pro- 
claimed a Palestine order-in-council in August 
1922, wdiich established a Legislative Council 
of eleven officials, nominated members, together 
with twelve non-official members elected by the 
Jews, Moslems, Christians, and Arabs through an 
electoral college system followed in oriental countries. 
An Arab boycott, hovrever, forced the British to sus- 
pend the, operation of this body. In both Syria and 
Palestine the Arabs have made bitter chTirges against 
allied “‘"imperialism.” The League of Nations in 
order 4o be really effective must eventually secure self- 
government for these peoples when they are able to 
stand upon their own feet, and at the same time pro- 
tect them from out-side attack. 

Whether because of the fear of a racial war or be- 
cause of more generous impulses, the attitude of Euro- 
peans towards the backward peoples has undergone a 
great change since the end of the War. This change 
has been marked by the revision of the Acts of Berlin 
and Brussels, and by signing at St. Germain in Sep- 
tember, 1919, of new treaties suppressing the evils of 
the slave, liquor and arms traffics. It has been evident 
also in a great anti-slavery movement, initiated by the 
League of Nations which has probably saved the inde- 
dependence of the negro kingdom of Abyssinia, wffiich 
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has now been admitted as a member of the League of 
Nations France has done away wuth the old consul- 
tative conference m Tunis in favour of a more repre- 
sentative Grand Council. She has admitted native 
Algerians to ''French citizenship, subject to certain 
c|ualilications, and has abolished discriminatory taxes. 
Constitutional re-orgamsation has also been taking place 
in French Cochin-China, Senegal, and Equatorial 
Africa. The British Empire has promulgated new 
constitutions gTanting a greater degree of self-govern- 
paent in India, Ceylon, Burma, Southern Rhodesia, 
Malta and Nigeria. Sweeping reforms of a similar 
nature have taken place m the Dutch East Indies and 
m Italian Tripoli. The United States of America has 
granted a very liberal scheme of self-government to 
the Philippines, subject to certain nominal restrictions 
in the external relations of the Philippines. All these 
reforms have been fostered by the new spirit engen- 
dered by tht? War and by the substantival help given by 
>he backward peoples to their masters in the fete War. 
The principle of “ trustee-ship ” is being slowly given 
effect to in the government of the backward Regions. 

The greatest problem of the 20th century is the 
peaceful adjustment of relations between the European 
and non-Europan races of the World. The tropics 
inhabited for the most part by the ' non-Euippean 
races have the valuable raw'-materials required for the 
industrial progress of the temperate regions. It may 
be admitted, on the other hand, that the utilisation of 
these products is necessary for the ordered progress of 
mankind, and the tropical peoples, particularly of 
Africa, may not be able to utilise them for a long time 
to come, unaided by the European and Asian races. 
The problem then is how to exploit these valuable raw- 
materials for the good of all parties concerned without 
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actiially injuring tLe interests of tlie natives as lias 
been the ca^e in die past. The machineiy established 
by the League of hiations in the form of the Mandates 
Commission is an attempt to solve this most difficult 
problem and the success of that experinient will de- 
pend to a large extent upon the sincerity, honesty and 
mutual good-v7ill of the parties. Unless the European 
people can create this good-will and trust, by their 
conduct in the so-called backward races, which they 
have hitherto failed to do. the machinery of the 
League and the Mandates Commission may break 
down,. and as a result a tremendous racial war may 
follow which will be more disastrous to the prosperity 
and civilisation of the World than any other single 
event in history. The prevention of such a catas- 
trophy lies in the hands of every educated person both 
in Asia and Europe and this can be done only by 
creating and strengthening the social conscience for 
the solution of t?his problem. In other wdrds, nations 
like individuals should apply in their mutual dealings 
the saSie moral code that they use in their private life. 
It is only^in this way that we can assure the peaceful 
and ordered progress of a higher and better civilisation 
— a civilisation to which every nation of the World 
may contribute its own quota. 
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